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disreputable  as  to  be  the  topic  of  general  conversation,  riot  only  among  persons  in  his 
own  position  in  life,  but  even  among  the  workmen  of  the  town.  The  officers  feel  that 
the  unenviable  notoriety  he  had  acquired  reflected  upon  the  entire  regiment.  Major 
Jones  thinks  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  Captain  Robertson  upon  his  conduch 
and  to  advise  him  to  be  more  circumspect.  Colonel  Benlinck,  upon  hearing  of  his 
conduct,  asks  Major  Jones  if  the  reports  are  true — is  informed  by  him  that  they  are 

Eerfectly  true,  and  directs  Major  Jones  to  tell  Captain  Robertson  that  if  he  again 
card  of  such  misconduct  he  would  order  him  into  barracks.  This  brings  us  to  the 
next  charge  preferred  against  Colonel  Bentinck,  the  order  of  the  25th  August,  1861, 
to  attend  morning  and  evening  stables.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  this 
court  that,  although  in  ordinary  cases  a,  commanding  officer  has  no  right  to  exercise 
inquisitorial  power  as  regards  the  private  habits  or  amusement  of  officers  under  his 
command  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  their  military 
service,  he  has  an  undoubted  right,  and  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  to  interfere 
promptly  and  decidedly-  when  the  acts  of  .any  of  them  are  such  as  to  attract  public 
scandal  and  reproach,  or  as  being  contra  honos  mores,  and  for  the  performonce 
of  this  duty  he  is  responsible  to  his  military  superiors.  This  trial  ha?,  through  the 
pertinacity  of  the  prisoner  to  attempt  at  all  hazards  to  injure  his  commanding 
officer,  been  dragged  out  to  such  a weary  length  that  parts  of  my  reply  will  appear 
disjointed  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  prepared  at  intervals  during  the 
defence,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  alluding  now  separately  to  certain  points 
in  the  prisoner’s  third  and  last  .address,  instead  of  incorporating  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  my  reply,  under  their  proper  heads.  Whatever  may  be  the  result.  Col. 
Bentinck  may  well  be  consoled  for  the  attack  that  has  been  made  on  him  by  the  w.ay 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  corps,  of  all  ranks,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  who 
have  become  his  assailants,  have  rallied  round  him,  and  have,  by  those  kind  and 
honest  acts  and  expressions  of  attachment  which  a just  and  kind-hearted  command- 
ing officer  can  alone  inspire,  shown  how  they  repudiate  that  attempt  to  injure 
him,  which  I shall  no  further  notice,  as  I could  not  characterize  it  as  it  deserves 
w'ithout  borrowing  from  the  prisoner’s  address  to  this  court  some  of  his  strong 
epithets.  The  cause  must  be  weak  indeed  which  can  only  be  defended  by  such 
unscrupulous  attacks  upon  witnesses— attacks  which  could  have  made  no  im- 
pression upon  such  a court  as  this,  and  which  can  be  made  only  to  influence 
public  opinion.  The  court  have  on  record  my  protest  against  the  .admission  of 
evidence  of  any  occurrences  as  to  the  third  charge  anterior  to  the  1st  October  ; 
but  the  prisoner  and  his  advisers  would  have  it  otherwise,  and  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. He  knew  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  prove  intimidation  in  Dublin 
on  the  1st  October,  so  that  the  term  w.as  made  to  apply  to  a previous  period,  although 
he  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  proving  his  .alleged  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression 
against  Colonel  Bentinck.  No  commanding' officer  is  safe  from  attacks  of  this  sort, 
•when  such  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  making  them.  No  commanding 
officer  who  conscientiously  performs  his  duty  can  fail  to  have  some  enemies.  The 
ordiaar}'  routine  of  military  discipline  will  inevitably  produce  inconvenience  to  some; 
and  when  those  inconveniences  fall  upon  ungenerous  natures,  enmity  is  the  sure  re- 
sult. Every  commanding  officer  has  felt  this  at  some  time  of  his  life.  He  may  have 
to  cast  his  major’s  horses,  or  he  may  have  to  check  a refractory  subaltern,  who  thinks 
he  does  not  get  as  much  leave  as  his  own  idea  of  his  merits  leads  him  to  expect,  or  he 
may  have  to  remark-upon  the  absence  from  parade  of  a veterinary  surgeon’s  servant. 
Each  and  all  these  things  are  enough  with  some  men  to  engender  bad  feelings,  pro- 
duce anonymous  slanders  in  newspapers,  and  to  ensure  combination  when  circum- 
stances shall  admit  of  an  apparently  safe  att.ack.  Such  attacks  have  been  unsparingly 
levelled  at  Colonel  Bentinck  under  cover  of  a defence  for  the  prisoner.  One  of  these 
attacks  has  been  made  in  court,  and  was  so  reprehensible  that  the  court  deemed 
it  necessary  to  summon  Colonel  Bentinck  before  them  to  make  him  that  acknowledg- 
ment which  was  only  his  due,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  unanimous  disbelief  of  a 
degrading  insinuation  which  was  made  against  him  ; and  I am  s.atisfied  that  every 
member  of  this  court,  and  every  person  who  dispassion.ately  weighs  the  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  case,  will  acquit  Colonel  Bentinck  from  all  moral  guilt  in  these  trausac- 
tiohs.  I thus  conclude  this  painful  and  embarrassing  subject,  rendered  doubly  pain- 
ful by  the  duty  that  has  been  imposed  iq)on  me  of  controverting  the  testimony  of 
officers  holding  her  Majesty’s  commission,  with  what  success  the  court  will  decjde. 
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THE 

STANFIELD  HALL  MURDERS. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  of  November,  1848,  Stanfield  Hall,  near  Wj'mondham, 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  ever  perpetrated  in  Norfolk,  or,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  English  county. 

Before  relating  the  particulars  of  this  horrible  aflTair,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  con- 
struction of  Stanfield  Hall.  It  is  a large  building  in  the  old  English  style  ef  architecture, 
with  a moat  before  it,  and  an  extensive  park  round  it.  Of  late  years  a wing  has  been  added, 
comprising  the  servants’  apartments.  In  front  of  the  main  building  is  a porch  entrance, 
leading  into  a spacious  hall,  from  which  there  is  a passage  to  the  dining  and  drawingrooms 
on  the  left.  To  the  right  of  the  porch  there  is  an  entrance  and  passage  for  the  servant: . 
leading  into  their  compartment  of  the  building.  This  passage  and  the  preceding  one  run 
front  to  back.  A passage  runs  from  left  to  right  across  the  centre  of  the  building,  intersecting 
the  servants’  passage  and  leading  to  the  dining  and  drawingrooms.  Tlve  perpetrators  of  these 
murders  were  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows  : — Mr. 
Jenny,  the  Recorder  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Jermy,  jun.,  and  Mrs.  Jermy  dined  together  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  family  mansion,  Stanfield  Hall.  The  butler,  two  female  servants,  and  a man 
servant  were  on  the  premises.  Two  female  servants  had  gone  to  Wymondliam,  and  had  re- 
turned to  the  park,  but  were  not  in  the  Hall  before  eight  o’clock.  About  half-past  eight  o’clock, 
Mr.  Jermy,  senior,  left  the  dining-room,  and  walked  through  the  Hall  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. On  returning,  just  as  he  entered  the  porch,  a man  -wrapped  up  in  a cloak,  and  wearing  a 
mask,  fired  a pistol  at  him,  and  the  shot  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  his  left  breast, 
close  to  the  shoulder.  He  fell  down,  and  instantly  expired ; but  ow'ing  to  what 
followed  was  not  removed  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  assassin  went  to  the  servants’ 
entrance  to  the  right,  passed  through  the  passage  from  the  front,  turned  to  the  left  into  the 
passage  across  the  building,  and  met  the  butler.  With  a pistol  in  each  hand,  he  motioned 
the  butler  to  go  back.  Being  greatly  alarmetl  at  the  apparition  of  a man  in  a mask  present- 
ing two  pistols,  the  butler  retired  into  his  pantry.  The  assassin  proceeded  onwards  to  the 
turn  of  the  passage,  where  there  was  a dark  recess  and  a door  opening  into  another  passage, 
leading  to  the  back  of  the  premises.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  the  recess  just  as  Mr. 
Jermy,  jun.,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  a pistol,  left  the  dining-room.  The  young  gentleman 
went  to  the  door  opening  into  the  back  passage,  and  there  the  man  fired  at  him  and  shot 
him  through  the  right  breast.  He  instantly  fell  down  dead.  Mrs.  Jermy,  hearing  a noise, 
went  to  the  same  place,  and,  while  standing  over  the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  the  same 
diabolical  assassin  fired  a pistol  at  her.  The  shot  shivered  one  of  her  arms  and  wounded  her 
in  the  breast.  Her  maid-seiwant,  more  courageous  than  the  other  servants,  went  to  the 
same  spot  to  .see  what  was  the  matter ; and,  while  supporting  her  mistress,  the  murderer  dis- 
charged a pistol  at  her  and  severely  wounded  her  in  the  thigh.  The  female  servants,  think- 
ing Acy  should  all  be  murdered,  hid  themselves.  The  man-servant,  who  was  then  in  the  stables, 
hearing  all  this  firing,  and  supposing  that  the  house  was  attacked  by  a number  of  ruflians, 
swam  across  the  moat  and  set  oft’ to  Wymondham,  where  he  gave  the  alarm-,  which  caused  a 
telegraphic  dppatch  to  be  sent  to  the  Norwich  police  station.  The  murderer  had,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  escape.  The  two  womcn-servauts  w'ho  had  gone  to  Wymond- 
bam  returned  with  two  young  men,  and  -ivhile  they  stood  outside  of  the  moat  talking  they 
heard  the  report  of  a pistol,  and  saw  the  flash.  They  thought  Mr.  Jermv,  jun.,  was  trying  to 
frighten  them,  and  thev  went  to  the  lodge. 

There  are  Mveral  aftlicting  circumstances  associated  with  the  murdered  persons  just  before 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  wretch  made  his  escape;  having  left  death,  and  misery, 
and  woe  in  that  mansion  which,  only  a few  minutes  before,  was  the  scene  of  happiness. 
■Hiere  had  been  a family  party  at  dinner  that  dav,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jermy,  his  son,  Mrs. 
Jernay  Jermy,  and  Miss  Jermy,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Recorder.  On  the  same 
evening  a letter  was  posted  from  Mr.  Jermy  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friend.s,  inviting  him 
and  his  family  to  Stanfield  Hall.  This  letter,  perhaps  the  last  the  Recorder  ever  wrote,  was 
received  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  JSovember ; and  soon  after,  the  gentleman  whose  com- 
pany was  thus  solicited,  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  friend  ! The  letter  contained  a message 
from  Mrs.  Jermy  J^rmy  to  a young  lady,  an  inmate  of  the  family  alluded  tor— “Mrs.  Jermv 
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Jermy  hoped  Miss would  bring  her  music,  as  she  counted  of  playing  some  duets  with 

her  ! ” 

A servant,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  stable,  and  heard  the  firing,  was  the  first  to 
carry  the  intelligence  to  Wymondham.  He  obtained  a horse  from  Mr.  Col’man,  the  present 
occupier  of  Stanfield  Farm,  and  rode  to  the  town,  spreading  the  alarm  as  he  went  A num- 
ber of  persons  were  soon  on  the  spot : the  first  who  arrived,  Mr.  Standly,  the  auctioneer 
found  that  the  affrighted  servants  had  secured  the  doors ; but,  on  giving  his  name,  he  was 
admitted.  Mrs.  Jermy  Jefmy  and  her  maid  bad  been  removed  up-staij-s,  and  placed  in  bed- 
hut  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  son  lay  where  they  had  fallen.  Portly  after,  W.  r! 
Cann,  Esq.,  magistrate;  Mr.  J.  S.  Gann,  solicitor  and  magistrate’s  clerk;  with  Messrs 
^muel  Cann,  W.  Cann,  John  Cann,  R.  W.  Clarke,  W.  Clarke,  T.  E.  T.  Colman,  R.  j‘. 
Tunaley,  Charles  and  William  Skoulding,  W.  Glasspoole,  — Fryer,  W.  Taylor,  and  G. 
Seeker,  arrived.  They  took  every  precaution  that  was  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  family, 
and  for  careful  attendance  upon  the  wounded  females.  Some  of  the  county  police  and  a 
party  of  the  Norwich  police  also  arrived ; but  their  proceedings,  and  the  steps  subsequently 
takeii  to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  will  be  found  in  detail  in  our  report  of  the  trial. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  these  dreadful  murders  was  received, 
public  suspicion  pointed  to  one  man  as  the  perpetrator;  and,  before  it  was  at  all  generally 
mown  in  Norwich  what  steps  had  been  taken  at  Wymondham,  the  name  “ Rush”  was  re- 
iterated by  every  one  there  as  the  assassin.  This  arose  from  certain  circumstances  in  which 
this  Mr.  Rush  had  been  connected  with  the  late  Recorder ; circumstances  that  had  bred  ill- 
Trill  between  them,  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  that  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  and  litiga- 
tion, money  transactions.  It  was  known,  too,  that  Rush  had  denied  the  right  of  Mr.  Jermy 
to  the  Stanfield  estate ; and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  instigated  certain  parties,  of  the 
names  of  Lamer  and  Jermy,  to  institute  adverse  claims  against  the  late  Recorder.  It  may 
serve  better  to  elucidate  our  Report  of  the  Trial,  if  we  here  insert  some  particulars  relative  to 
the  Preston  family,  the  Stanfield  property,  and  the  prisoner  Rush. 

We  shall,  first,  give  a few  particulars  of  the 


PRESTON  FAMILY, 

Settled  at  Beeston  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  hundred  of  Sunstead,  in  this  county. — This  family 
came  originally  from  the  village  of  Preston,  in  the  hundred  of  Babergh,  Suffolk,  where  they 
held  rank  as  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Jacob  Preston,  of  Old  Buckingham, 
in  this  county,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Wm.  Preston,  of  Preston,  and  his  wife,  Rose,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Whipple,  of  Dickleburgh.  Jacob  Preston  died  in  1630,  and  is  interred  at  Old  Buckenham. 
In  1640,  Sir  Henry  Hobart  conve3'ed  the  manor  of  Beeston,  with  the  advowson,  to  Tbomasine, 
the  widow  of  Jacob  Preston ; and  their  son,  Jacob  Preston,  came  into  possession  in  1058  He 
was  an  ardent  loyalist,  being  an  attached  and  favourite  servant  of  Charles  I. ; and  one  of  the 
four  gentlemen  appointed  to  wait  upon  that  unfortunate  Monarch  durii^  his  imprisonment 
Charles,  as  a last  tribute  of  affection,  presented  him,  when  on  the  scaffold,  with  an  emerald 
ring,  which  is  still  presen-ed  at  Beeston  Hall.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Isaac 
Appleton,  of  Waldingfield,  in  Suffolk,  and  Bokenham  House,  in  Norfolk.  Their  son,  Isaac, 
knighted  at  Whitehall,  by  William  III.,  in  1695,  is  considered  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Pre.ston  famih’,  a branch  of  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside  at  Beeeston  Hall.  Sir 
Jacob  Preston,  who  now  possesses  the  Beeston  property,  is  a descendant  of  a female  branch  of 
the  family.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Beeston,  married  Henry  Hul- 
ton,  Esq.j  of  Andover,  Hants,  and  their  son,  Thomas  Hulton,  assumed,  b}’  Roj-al  license,  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Preston,  and  was  created  a Baronet  on  the  30  th  May.  1815.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Lichfield,  who  died  without  issue.  His  second 
wife  was  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Bagge,  Esq.,  of  Stradsett  Hall,  in  this  county 
and  their  eldest  son,  the  present  Baronet,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  Jan.,  1812.  Sir  Thomas 
died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1823. 


THE  STANFIELD  ESTATE,  AND  THE  JERMYS. 

The  manor  of  Stanfield  is  a very  ancient  one ; it  belonged  to  Earl  Warren  in  the  time  o 
William  the  Conqueror,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Bigods ; and  from  them  it  was  held, 
in  1306,  by  “ Katherine,  wife  of  Robert  Fitz  Osbert.”  The  Cursons  were  the  next  owners; 
and  in  1349  it  was  in  the  family  of  the  Apple}'ards,  who  held  it  till  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
centur}' ; when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  Altham,  Esq.,  who,  in  1564,  sold  it  to 
Edward  Flowerdew,  Esq.,  of  Hethersett,  who  lived  at  Stanfield  Hall.  After  another  tem- 
porarv  change,  it  was  purchased,  in  1642,  by  Sir  Thomas  Richardson,  whose  eldest  son, 
Thonias  Lord  Richardson,  Baron  of  Cramotid,  in  Scotland,  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  William. 
The  former  died  withou  issue ; the  latter,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Daniel,  goldsmith,  of  Norwuch,  left  two  children,  William  Ix)rd  Richardson,  and 
Elizabeth,  who,  bj-  the  death  of  her  brother  without  issues,  became  his  heiress.  This  lady 
married,  in  August,  1735,  William  Jermy,  only  son  of  Johfi  Jermj-,  Esq.,  of  Bayfield;  and 
then  the  Stanfield  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Jermy  family. 
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We  ha\’e  thus  traced  the  property  to  Mr.  Jermy  (through  whom,  as  shall  be  p^ently 
shewn,  it  came  to  the  Prestons;  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Jermj’s  and  the  garners 
the  present  claimants) ; but  we  turn  aside  to  notice  a lady  whom  the  genius  of  Scott  has  im- 
mortalised in  his  picturesque  rpmance  of  “ Kenilworth,”  andhvlio  once  resided  in  Stanueia 
Hall — .-Vm}'  Robsart,  or  Robsert.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Terry  Robsert,  had  the  m^or  ot 
Svderstone,  or  Svdcrstrand,  granted  to  her,  in  the  12th  of  Henry  VII.,  by  the  Earl  ot 
Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  From  her  the  manor,  &c.,  descended  to  John  Robsert,  E^., 
“called  late  of  Wymondham,  alias  of  Stanfield,  in  the  parish  of  Wymondham.”  This  Sir 
John  Robsert  and  dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  Amy,  his  daughter,  resided,  according  to 
Blomefield,  in  1546,  in  Stanfield  Hall.  Amy  married  Sir  Robert  Dudle}',  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  The  unfortunate  lady  came  to  an  untimely  end,  at  a house  at  Cumnor, . in  Berk- 
shire about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  by  a fall  down  stairs,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s, 
the  university  church  of  the  city.  The  tradition— founded  on  facts  of  great  suspicion  known 
at  the  time — is,  that  she  stood  in  the  way  of  the  unprincipled  Dudley’s  ambitious  projects; 
and  that  she  had  been  most  foully  dealt  with  in  this  alleged  accident.  The  villagers  long 
talked  of  the  fate  of  the  amiable  and  beautiful  Amy  ; and 

“ Full  many  a traveller  oft  hath  sigh’d 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess’  fall, 

As,  wandering  onwards,  they’ve  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall.” 

But  to  return  to  William  Jermy. 

His  first  wile,  sister  to  Lord  Cramond,  dying  without  issue,  he  married,  in  1751,  Frances, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  of  Beeston  St.  Lawrence  ; and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Isaac 
Preston,  who  was  knighted  by  William  III.  On  his  marriage,  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, including  the  estate  and  manor  of  Stanfield,  was  settled,  by  a deed,  dated  October  5, 
175i,  in  trust,  under  certain  limitations,  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  the  said  William  Jermy, 
for  life ; and  afterwards  subject  to  an  annuity'  of  £400  to  his  wife,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  intended  marriage.  The  annuit)'  tp  Mrs.  Jermy  was  secured  to  her  by  a term 
of  500  years,  created  on  the  property,  and  vested  in  Isaac  and  Thomas  Preston,  brothers  to 
Mrs,  Jermy,  as  trustees,  to  commence  from  the  death  of  WiUiam  Jermy;  and,  should  there 
be  no  issue,  these  trustees  were,  by  means  of  this  term  of  500  years,  to  raise  and  pay  Mrs. 
Jermy  £5000,  in  addition  to  her  annuity.  Mr.  Jermy  died  without  children ; ;ind  bj'  his  will 
dated  December  12,  1751,  all  his  property  was  devised  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  for  life ; and  after  her  death,  the  estate  was  entailed  on  Jacob  Preston,  son  of  Isaac 
Preston,  and  Mrs.  Jermy’s  nephew,  and  his  male  issue ; and  should  he  die  without  issue,  then 
to  Thomas  Preston,  Mrs.  Jermy’s  brother,  with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons,  and 
their  heirs  male.  The  persons  entitled  -were  to  use  the  surname  and  bear  the  coat  of  aims  o 
the  testator,  William  Jermy;  and  failing  issue  of  Jacob  and  Thomas  Preston,  then  the  pro- 
perty was  to  go  “to  the  use  of  such  male  persons  of  the  name  of  Jerni}-  as  should  be  tlie 
nearest  related  to  the  testator  in  blood.”  The  will  was  proved  on  the  17th  March,  1752,  and 
Frances  Jermy,  the  widow',  subsequently  married  John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.P.  for.  Boston, 
Lincolnshire.  In  1753,  under  a deed  made  on  the  15th  of  August,  in  that  year,  betw'een 
Mrs.  Jermj',  Isaac  Preston  (on  behalf  of  his  son  Jacob,  then  a minor),  and  Thomas  Preston, 
and'ilr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mallinson  (the  latter  of  w'hom  was  Mr.  Jermy’s  heir-at-law'),  a fine 
wp  levied  on  all  the  property  of  the  late  Wm.  Jermy,  to  confirm  the  provisions  made  in  the 
will,  except  the  limitation  to  the  nearest  male  heirs  of  Jermy ; and  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Mallinson 
surrendered  the  copyhold  portions  of  the  estate,  some  property  at  Pulliam  being  made  over 
to  them  as  a consideration. 

At  this  time,  there  was  living  at  North  Walsham  an  attornej',  named  Francis  Jermy,  who, 
it  was  believed,  was  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased  testator.  Win.  Jenny ; and  in 
order  tb  bar  the  limitation  to  the  latter’s  heir  male,  should  Jacob  and  Thomas  Preston  die 
childless,  Isaac  Preston  opened  a negotiation  with  him,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  a 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  the  30th  of  April,  1754,  by  which  the  said  Francis  Jermy, 
as  nearest  male  heir  to  the  testator,  assigned  all  his  interest  to  Isaac  Preston,  in  estates 
d^ribed  as  situate  at  “ B^fiel  1,  Glandford,  Letheringsett,  Saxlingham,  Wymondham, 
Hethersett,  Ketterringham,  Carlton,  Suffield,  Felmingham,  Gunton,  Antingham,  Tasburgh, 
Fomcett,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.”  But  another  branch  of  tlie  family  existed 
at  Yarmouth ; a John  Jermy,  who  is  described  as  a “poor  and  illiterate  man ;”  he  was  a 
labourer,  and  the  testator  liad  bequeathed  him  six  guineas  a year.  lie  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  real  heir;  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  1754,  ho  also  executed  a deed  of  assign- 
ment to  Isaac  Jermy,  of  his  reversionary  interest  to  tlie  estates  in  question  for  a sum  of  £20 
Isaac  Preston  died  in  1768,  leaving  by  his  will,  dated  Nov.  25, 1764,  all  his  estates  to  his  sbn 
Jacob,  to  whom  Stanfield  Hall  was  first  demised.  In  1772,  Thomas  Pre.stori,  the  second 
devisee  named  in  the  will,  died  without  Issue ; and  in  1787,  Jacob  Preston  died,  also  childless 
Isaac  Preston,  his  half-brother,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaaq  Preston,  bv  a second  wife,  then  suc- 
CMded,  under  the  will  of  his  father ; he  suffered  a recovery  of  the  Mtate  in  1792,  and  died  m 
1796,  like  his  brother  and  uncle,  without  issue ; having  by  will,  dated  Gth  July,  1 792,  entailed 
nis  estates  on  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Preston,  father  of  the  late  Recorder  of  Norwich 
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who  then  came  into  possession.  He  resided  principally  at  Stanfield;  nearly  rebuilding  the 
Hall,  and  greatly  improving  the  property.  ° 


THE  LATE  ISAAC  JERMY,  ESQ., 

was  born  on  the  23rd  September,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
graduated  at  Clinst  Church,  Oxford.  On  leaving  college,  he  became  a student  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a member  of  that  Society.  For  some  time  he  practises 
with  success  on  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  and  was  eventually  appointed  Recorder  of  Norwich 
He  married,  early  in  life.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Beevor,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Beevor, 
and  sister  to  the  present  Baronet.  This  lady  died  in  1823,  leaving  two 
children ; viz.  the  son,  who  was  murdered  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
November,  and  a daughter,  married  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jephson,  who  has 
recently  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  England  to  that  of 

Rome.  In  1832,  Mr.  Preston  (the  name  Mr.  Jermy  retained  till  tire 

death  of  his  father)  married  a second  time,  the  lady  being  Miss  Fanny 
Jephson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jephson,  Prebendary  of  Armagh,  in 
Ireland.  This  lady  died  in  October,  1835,  leaving  a daughter,  Isabella, 
only  a few  weeks’  old  at  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death.  About  two 
j^ears  after  (October  2,  1837),  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  Preston,  died, 
leaving  him  heir  to  Stanfield,  and  his  other  entailed  property.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Preston  took  the  necessary  steps  for 
complying  with  that  stipulation  in  the  w'lll  of  Wm.  Jerm}-,  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  estates  should  assume  his  name  and  arms.  In  August, 
1838,  the  late  Recorder  took  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Jermy,  b}’  license  from  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Jermy,  jun.,  was  married,  and  has  left  an  infant  daughter,  now  heiress  to  the  family 

property. 


THE  PRISONER  RUSH. 

James  Blomfield  Rush  is  a man  well  known  in  West  Norfolk,  where  Le  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  of  a farmer  and  land  agent,  and  also  of  an  appraiser  and 
auctioneer.  He  is  an  illegitimate  child,  his  reputed  father  being  a gentleman  farmer  of  good 
property,  near  Wymondham.  His  mother  was  Mary  Blomfield,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Blomfield,  farmer,  miller,  and  baker,  of  Tacolnestone.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
gentleman  of  whom  Rush  is  the  supposed  son ; but  the  suit  was  broken  off,  and  Miss 
Blomfield  brought  an  action  for  “breach  of  promise.”  She  obtained  a verdict,  and  large 
damages,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  marriage  portion  with  Mr.  Rush,  of  Felmingham, 
a tenant  of  the  Rev.  George  Preston,  under  whom  he  had  commenced  holding  in  1811.  The 
prisoner  was  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Rush  permitted  him  to  take 
his  name ; and  from  that  time  he  has  been  kno-wn  as  James  Blomfield  Rush.  Mr.  Rush,  who 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  appears  to  have  been  a kind  father  to  young  James;  and,  being 
a good  farmer,  and  the  first  eight  or  nine  ye  irs  of  his  tenancy  having  been  good  farming 
years,  he  saved  money,  and  could  afford  to  give  his  adopted  son  a good  education,  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Nunn,  of  Eye.  Soon  after  he  left,  he  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  In 
1824,  he  took  a farm  at  Aylsham,  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pitman;  and  such  was  his  character 
then,  that  he  was  enabled  to  form  a matrimonial  connection  with  one  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  married  Miss  Soames,  of  Aylsham,  in  1828.  when  he 
removed  to  Wood  Dulling,  taking  the  Dalling  Hall  Farm,  in  that  parish,  under  W.  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  Esq.  This  farm,  he  says,  he  improved  very  much,  laying  out  a great  deal  of  money 
upon  it.  During  h;S  tenancy',  a wheat  stack  was  destroyed  by'  fire:  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  Rush  w-as  apprehended,  and  indicted  as  the  incendiary.  The  bill,  however,  never  went 
before  the  Grand  Jury.  It  has  further  been  said,  that,  on  his  applying  to  the  Insurance 
Office  for  the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  property  destroy  ed,  the  office  declined  paying  the 
money,  leaving  him  to  his  remedy  at  law,  which  he  never  sought.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  was  a.“certained  and  fixed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  land  surveyor,  and  the 
office  paid  it.  During  his  residence  at  Wood  Dalling,  in  1830,  a large  number  of  persons 
as-embled  at  Foulsham,  aud  commenced  destroying  the  thrashing-machines  used  in  that 
parish.  They'  were  dispersed  by  a company  of  horsemen,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Milles,  and  P.  Hoileau,  Esq.  One  man  was  taken  into  custody  near 
Ru.--b'.s  ]iremises,  by  Mr.  Thaxted,  Sir  Jacob’s  gamekeeper,  who  was  rescued  from  custody'  by 
aome  of  Rush’s  men,  .acting,  it  was  said,  under  his  orders;  and  Rush  was  indicted  at  the 
March  A.s.sizcs,  in  1831,  “for  aiding  and  assisting  in  tb.at  rescue.”  No  verdict,  however,  was 
taken,  and  Rush  was  discharged,  on  entering  into  his  own  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace. 

Rush’s  tenancy  under  the  lute  Rev.  George  Preston  commenced  in  1835,  under  an  agree- 
ment for  eighteen  y'ears,  from  Michaelmas,  at  £110  per  annum  ; and,  says  Rush,  in  a pam- 
jffiJet  published  by  him  last  year,  “ he  also  gave  me  an  agreement  for  my  father-in-law,  for 
the  Huiiie  time,  at  X130  per  aHiiuT;.”  At  Michaelmns,  1830,  Rush  took  the  StaiiDcld  Hall 
farm,  on  a lease  for  twelve  years,  at  a rental  of  £500  per  annum.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
sdviccofhis  father -in-law,"  who.  Rush  asserts,  never  forgave  him  for  taking  the  property'; 
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83,  he  said,  he  would  have  to  lay  out  out  so  much  moiipy,  he  would  never 
OA  leaving  Dalling  Hall  Farm,  he  was  threatened  with  an  action  for  breach  of  covenant, 
which  he  compromised.  Settled  at  Stanfield,  Mr.  Preston  made  him  his  agent  or  s ® : 

He  also  had  a considerable  connexion  as  an  auctioneer  and  land-agent ; ana  toi  se 
years  a large  proportion  of  the  Michaelmas  sales  in  the  county  fell  to  his  share.  He  gav  p 
business  as  an  auctioneer  a few  3'ears  back  on  account  of  his  health.  fhe  death  ® 

Rev.  Geo.  Preston,  in  1837,  the  late  Mr.  Jenny  continued  to  employ  Rush  as  agent ; but 
having  discovered  that  the  leases  granted  to  Rush  were  illegal,  Mr.  Jermy  rescinded  them, 
and  tliis  seems  to  have  created  the  first  ill-feeling  between  these  parties.  New  leases  were, 
however,  granted ; but,  according  to  Rush’s  statement,  at  higher  rents;  that  for  the  Fel- 
mingham  farms  was  dated  the  16tli  of  March.  1839.  It  was  granted  to  Rush’s  fatlier-in-  law 
and  himself;  but  Rush  always  contended  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  any  property  or  pro- 
duce  on  the  premises,  during  the  life  of  his  father-in-law  and  his  avkIow.  K is  also  stated, 
that,  soon  after  Mr.  Jermy’s  accession  to  the  Stanfield  property,  he  sdd  the  Hall  to  Kush  for 
£1000;  re-purchasing  it  about  two  years  after  for  the  same  sum,  Rushs  own  account  of 
this  transaction  is,  that  wheii  Mr.  Jermy  came  into  possession,  he  Avished  to  take  down  the 
Hall  and  the  offices.  As  he  seemed  bent  on  this  step,  Rush  bought  the  premisses,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  could  pull  them  doAvn  immediately,  or  have  the  Avhole  of  his  term 
to  do  it  in.  About  tAVO  years  after,  Mr.  Jenny  changed  his  mind,  and  Rush  re-sold  him  the 
property.  Mr.  Rush,  sen.,  died  in  1844,  from  an  accident,  occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  by 
his  own  gun,  which  was  found  lying,  discharged,  by  his  side ; the  Coroner’s  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death.  , „ r • i. 

A few  j’ears  ago.  Potash  Fann,  in  Hethel  (then  the  property  of  Mr.  Carver,  but  ot  which 
Rush  had  become  tenantl,  which  is  very  conveniently  situated  for  occupation  with  Stanfield 
Hall  Farm,  and  equally  so  as  an  appendage  to  the  Stanfield  Hall  estate,  was  for  sale. 
Mr.  Jerm}’  wished  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  consulted  Rush  as  to  its  value,  which  he 
fixed  at  £3500  ; and  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Jenny  to  buy  it  for  him.  Rush  attended  the 
sale ; but,  instead  of  concluding  the  purchase  for  his  employer,  he  bought  it,  at  the  price  of 
£3750,  for  himself,  to  Mr.  Jermy’s  annoyance.  This  transaction  produced  a coldness  between 
the  parties  which,  however,  did. not  continue  long ; and  Rush,  being  unable  to  conclude  the 
purchase,  applied  to  Mr.  Jermy  to  lend  him  the  requisite  monev.  This  request  was  complied 
with ; and  subsequently  he  rented  eighty  acres  of  land  of  Mr.  Jermy,  to  add  to  Potash  Farm ; 
other  sums  were  also  advanced  to  him  on  security  of  that  farm,  till  between  £5000  and  £600(1 
were  lent  upon  mortgage  of  the  Potash  estate.  This  i ■■  the  account  given  by  parties  whc 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  transaction.  Rush,  however,  denies  it : he  says  b'’ 
wished  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  to  buy  the  estate ; but  he  refiised- 
to  give  80  much  as  it  was  valued  at  by  £150.  He,  therefore,  bought  it  himself,  Mr.  Jermy 
agreeing  to  lend  him  £3400,  at  four  per  cenh,  fur  eight  j’ears,  to  enable  him  to  do  fo.  More 
monej'  was  subsequently  advanced,  and  the  term  extended  to  ten  j’ears.  There  must  be 
some  error  in  Rush’s  statement  as  to  the  time;  for  the  term  expired  in  1847 ; and,  as  Rush, 
could  net  pay  the  amount,  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  taken  against  him  ; he,  however, 
succeeded,  bj’  promises  of  payment,  to  gain  time,  and  eventually  the  ejectment  was  sus- 
spended  for  a period,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  mortgage,  if  he  could. 

About  six  years  ago,  Rush’s  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  nine  children.  Subsequently  to 
that  event,  he  appears  to  have  met  Emilj’  Sandford,  with  whom  he  formed  a liaison,  and  who 
lodged  at  Mrs.  Acome’s,  No.  2,  Mylne-street,  Claremont- square,  Pentonville.  Here  Rush,  in 
the  character  of  her  uncle,  frequently  visited  her,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  house ; and 
generally  spenditig  his  evenings,  it  is  said,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  the  Grecian  Saloon,  or  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre.  When  he  remained  all  night,  the  landlady  made  a bed  up  for  him  on  the 
sofa.  This  female  was  at  Potash  Farm  in  1847  ; for,  in  October  of  that  j’ear,  she  appears, 
according  to  a statement  in  a pamphlet  published  by  Rush,  in  1848,  to  have  witnessed,  as  his 
“ housekeeper,”  along  with  P.  Bougen,jun.,  a bailiff  then  in  possession  under  a warrant  of 
distress,  a memorandum  of  a conversation  he  (Rush)  alleges  to  have  taken  place  between  him 
and  Mr.  Jermy  Jermj’  relative  to  his  future  occupation  of  the  farms.  In  1848,  however,  she 
appears  to  hare  been  principally  at  Mrs.  Acome’s.  In  October  last,  she  told  her  landlady 
that  her  father  was  dead,  and  shortly  after,  she  said  she  had  lost  her  husband.  Rush,  soon' 
after,  took  her  to  Norwich,  and  engaged  lodgings  for  her  in  Theatre -street,  as  a widow,  under 
the  n^e  of  James.  She  was  then  enctente,  and  her  landlady,  after  a short  time,  being  made" 
acquainted  with  her  equivocal  position,  objected  to  her  continuing  an  inmate.  Rush  theni 
removed  her  to  Potash  Farm. 

Sometime  previous,  Rush  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties ; and  he 
was,  at  Michaelmas,  1847,  considerably  in  arrearfor  the  rent  of  Stanfield  Hall  Farm.  Shortly 
after  tlie  harvest  that  year,  there  were  both  on  the  Potash  and  Stanfield  Hall  Farms  indica- 
tions ot  a “ breaking-up  ” of  the  e-^tablishmenU ; or,  at  all  events,  of  a wholesale  disposal  of 
the  property.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  were  transmitted  to  London  ; a considerable  number 
of  bullocks  were  also  sold ; and  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Hudson,  Rush’s  bankers,  to  whom  he 
wag  in  arrear,  seized  a quantity  of  corn  at  the  London  terminus  of  the  railway.  Mr.  Jermy 
was,  at  tliat  time,  living  at  Beach  House,  Yarmouth,  where  he  received  a communication 
from  Wyraondham,  a.s  to  these  proceedings ; and  this  induced  him  to  take  out  warrants  of 
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distress,  and  to  go  over  to  Stanfield.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  Kush  had  thrashing-ma- 
chines and  several  dressing -machines  ht  work,  getting  out  his  corn,  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
vious harvest,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Jermy  also  visited  the  Potash  Farm,  where  he 
found  a hundred  fine  bullocks,  many  score  of  sheep,  and  about  250  fine  pigs;  and  the  ma» 
ohines  well  horsed  . ho  therefore  thought  there  was  ample  security  for  his  rent,’  and  that,  as  a 
landlord,  it  would  bo  wrong  to  distrain ; and  he  returned  to  Yarmouth  with  the  wai’rants 
unexecuted.  A few  days  after,  he  received  an  express,  urging  him  to  go  again  to  Stanfield 
Hall  Farm.  He  did  so ; and  found  that  all  the  property  was  removed.  Mrs.  Rush  told  him 
everything  had  passed  into  her  possession,  and  that  she  had  paid  £600,  the  amount  of  the 
valuation.  Mr.  Jermy  then  put  distresses  into  both  the  farms,  and  commenced  an  action  against 
Rush  for  breach  of  covenant.  This  wa.s  tried  at  the  Norwich  March  Assizes,  in  1848 ; and  a 
verdict  given  for  the  plaintiff,  with  £477  10s.  lOd.  damages.  Rush  published  the  report  of 
this  trial  in  a pamphlet,  in  which  he  introduced  the  most  intemperate  abuse  of  Mr.  Jermy, 
and  also  inserted  a “ case,”  drawn  up  from  documents  w'hich  had  fallen  into  his  possession,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  that  gentleman  had  no  legal  title  to  the  Stanfield  Hall  property. 

Towards  the  close  of  1847,  Rush  called  his  creditoi  s together,  and  offered  them  12s.  6d.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  understood  that  only'  one  creditor  refused  to  comply  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Rush  petitioned  the  Court,  and  was  made  bankrupt.  1 here  were  several  examina- 
tions, and  he  was  strongly  opposed,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  concealed,  or  made  away  with, 
some  books.  This  fact,  however,  was  not  established ; and  whilst  the  Commissioner  cen- 
sured Rush  for  the  ill  temper  be  had  displayed  during  some  part  of  the  proceedings,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  acquitted  him  of  all  unfair  conduct,  and  adjudged  him  entitled  to  hi.s  certifi- 
cate. After  Rush  was  declared  a bankrupt,  and  before  he  had  obtained  his  certificate,  his 
mother  died ; and  her  property  was  left,  iu  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  Rush’s 
children. 

During  all  these  proceedings.  Rush  retained  possession  of  the  farms  at  Fehningham ; the 
lease  of  which  expired  at  Michaelmas,  1848.  The  rent  was  not  paid  for  this  property ; and 
a distress  was  put  in  on  the  11th  of  October,  1848.  Tliis  Rush  resisted ; and  at  onetime 
he  threatened  to  shoot  Mai'tin,  the  officer  who  held  the  warrant ; but  the  money  was  ulti- 
mately paid. 

Still,  the  unse:tled  claim  for  the  mortgage  on  the  Potash  Farm  hung  over  Rush’s  head. 
The  time  for  payment  expired  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Rush  made  repeated  requests 
to  Mr.  Jermy  for  longer  time ; hut  it  was  thought  he  had  had  sufficient  indulgence,  and  the 
applications  were  refused.  The  last  interview  Rush  had  with  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  on  Sunday  evening,  the  26th  of  November,  two  evenings  before  the  horrible  murders. 
Hie  then  called  at  Stanfield  Hall  ; the  interview  was  a brief  one,  but  what  passed  between 
them  is  not  known. 

DISPUTES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STANFIELD  PROPERTY. 

From  some  circumstances  which  transpired  shortly  after  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  took  pos- 
session of  the  Stanfield  property,  it  became  notorious  that  his  title  has  been  disputed : one 
claimant  is  Thos.  Jermy',  a man  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  a grandson  of  the  John  Jermy 
of  Yarmouth,  who  sold  his  reversionary  interest  in  the  estates  in  the  year  1754;  the  other 
claimant  is  John  Lamer,  Jermy’s  cousin  : both  are  in  needy  circumstances.  The  first  that  was 
publicly'  heard  of  Thomas  Jermy’’s  pretensions  was  in  June,  1838.  The  late  Rev.  Geo. 
Preston’s  furniture  and  library,  at  Stanfield  Hall,  were  advertised  for  sale.  Lamer  served 
notices  on  Mr.  Jermy',  and  also  on  the  auctioneer,  to  stop  the  sale,  which  did  not  at  that  time 
proceed — the  auctioneer  taking  charge  of,  and  locking-up,  his  property.  Larner  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  the  Hall ; and  he  effected  an  entrance  with  some  friends,  remaining  there 
nearly  a whole  day',  but  he  was  eventually  turned  out  by'  Rush — then  acting  as  Mr.  Jernry’s 
bailiff— at  the  head  of  a party  of  his  labourers.  Larner  then,  as  another  method  of  asserting 
the  title  of  his  couan,  cut  down,  some  timber,  and  carted  it  away.  He  and  his  men  were  ap- 
prehended for  this  offence  and  taken  before  a magistrate,  rvho  discharged  Larner,  but  his 
assistants  were  convicted  in  heavy’  penalties. 

Shortly  after,  Jenny  and  Larner  posted  placards  in  the  neighbourhood,  stating  their  inten- 
tion to  take  possession  of  the  Hall ; and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1838,  Larner,  accompanied 
by  a London  attorney  named  Wingfield,  and  supported  by  a body  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety  persons,  small  tradesmen  and  labourers,  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  entered  the 
Hall,  having  forced  open  the  porch  door  with  a crow-bar.  They  turned  out  Miss  Sims,  the 
housekeeper,  and  a Miss  Blomfield,  who  was  staying  with  her,  and  one  or  two  domestics ; they 
placed  the  furniture,  and  Mr.  Jermy’s  wearing  apparel,  on  the  lawn,  and  then  barricaded  the 
premise.^,  which  they  held  againk  all  efforts  of  the  civil  power  to  dislodge  them.  Rush, 
being  informed  of  this  outrage,  went  to  Wy'inondham,  and  informed  the  authorities  of  the 
affair,  and  then  rode  off  to  Norwich  with  a magistrate’s  order  for  the  attendance  of  the 
military.  The  appearance  of  the  soldiers  alarmed  Larner  and  the  rioters,  all  of  whom,  eighty- 
two  in  number,  surrendered.  They  were  tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  in  April,  1839 ; when,  Mr. 
Jermy  generously  withdrawing  the  serious  charges  of  feloniously  and  tumultuously  as* 
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sembling,  they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  one  of  simple  riot.  Lamer  and , Wingfield  were  sentenced 
to  three  months’  imprisonment^  and  the  others  to  shorter  periods.  , 

Subsequent  to  these  proceedings  Mr.  Jermy  remained  unmolested  in  the  possession  of  the 
property ; and  when  Mr.  Jenny  Jermy  came  of  age,  they  agreed  in  cutting  off  the  entail, 

^ which  the  infant  daughter  of  the  latter  becomes  entitled  to  the  estate.  A short  time  pre- 
"njus  to  the  murders,  rumours  were  circulated  of  another  attempt  at  litigation  being  contem- 
Jated ; and  it  appears  that,  for  the  last  two  3’ears,  Rush  had  been  negotiating  with  Thomas 
Jermy  and  John  Lamer,  with  a view  to  put  them,  as  he  said,  in  possession  of  the  property ; 
Mr.  Jermy,  it  is  presumed,  not  having  complied  with  his  demands,  and  he  expecting  to 
make  a good  bargain  with  the  claimants. 

The  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford  before  the  magistrates  shews,  if  true,  that  Rush  was 
I playing  an  artful  and  complicated  game.  In  London,  he  got  Lamer  and  Jermy  to  sign  an 
agreement,  granting  a lease  to  him  of  farms  at  Felmingham,  Skeyton,  North  W^sham,  &c., 
and  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  executors  of  Mary  Rush  and  himself,  for  21  years,  from 
October  11,  1848,  at  the  rent  of  £230  a year;  he  promising  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  place 
them  in  possession  of  the  property ; and  they  agreeing  to  aillow  him  to  repay  himself  all  his 
charges  and  expenses.  He  also  provided  another  agreement,  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Jermy 
agreed  to  grant  him  a lease  of  the  above  -farms,  which  Emily  Sandford  signed  as  witness. 
When  the  execution  was  put  into  Felmingham  Farm,  in  October,  1848,  he  placed  Lamer  and 
Jermy  there;  and,  what  he  called,  gave  them  possession.  He  would  fain  have  had 
^em  remain ; but  they  declined,  and  returned  to  London,  he  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
mumey.  During  these  proceedings.  Rush  professed  to  have  found  a will  of  the  late  Rev.  G. 
Preston ; and  in  the  course  of  last  summer  he  placed  the  alleged  will,  it  is  said,  in  the  hands 
of  a solicitor  in  London.  It  is  certain  that  some  parties  wrote  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital,  and  also  to  the  officers  of  one  of  the  parishes  in  Norwich,  stating,  that  such  a wUl 
was  in  existence ; and  that,  under  it,  legacies  were  left  to  the  above  institution,  and  to  the 
parish.  A short  time  before  the  murder,  Thomas  L.araer  took  the  surname  of  Jermy ; and 
after  Michaelmas,  1848,  he  issued  circulars,  claiming  the  Stanfield  estate ; and  ordering  the 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  except  to  him.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mansion  kno^vn  as 


STANFIELD  HALL, 


A Entrance  porch ; the  spot  is  where  Mr.  Jermy,  sen.,  fell,  after  being  shot.  ~ 

B Entrance  hall;  the  dotted  line  the  track  of  the  assassin  to  

S mu*  D Dining-room.  E The  Drawingroom. 

^ ^ ^ inner  pa^ge,  where  Mr.  Jermy,  jun.,  Mrs.  Jermy,  and  the  maid  were  shot  and 

fell..  ; ; : Swan-shots  and  slugs  were  found  in  the  wall  opposite  and  in  the  dresser 
against  it.  ‘ 

G The  corner  of  the  passage  where  the  footman  met  the  assassin.  * Where  the  lighted  lamp 
^ stood,  about  the  height  of  a man’s  breast. 

H fhe  footman’s  pantry  door,  from  whence  he  saw  Mr.  Jermy,  jun.,  shot. 

1 Hie  pas-sage  through  which  the  murderer  came,  leading  to 
w Servants’  offices  L Small  sitting  -room. 

M Ihe  servants  entrance,  where  he  entered  after  shooting  Mr.  Jermy,  sen. 

N Store-r^m.  ^ rontD'-  R Study 

O Servants  hall  Q Staircase  of  servants.  S Passage 


^nfield  Hall,  a handsome  building  of  the  Eliaabethan  period,  standing  on  one  of  the 
mgnest  spots  in  Norfolk,  and  the  grounds  being  in  the  three  parishes  of  M’ymondham,  Ket- 
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teringham,  and  Hethel.  it  was  put  3n  its  present  condition,  as  regards  the  exterior,  by  the 
Kev.  George  Preston ; and  the  large  windows  divided  by  mullions,  the  clustered  chimneys, 
aud  ornamented  gables  are  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic  architecture.  iHie 
arms  of  the  family  are  sculptured  upon  the  entrance  porch.  The  Rev.  George  Preston  spent 
£15,000  on  the  improvement  of  this  mansion;  and  the  Recorder  had  expended  a large  sum 
in  furnishing  it.  The  house  stands  on  a fine  lawn,  and  is  surrounded  by  a park,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a large  moat,  which  is  crossed  hy  a bridge  directly  in  front  of  the  house.  We 
give  a view,  and  also  a plan  of  the  ground-floor.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  porch, 
which  opens  into  a spacions  hall.  This  hall  opens  into  the  “ staircase-hall ; ” so-called,  as  it 
contains  the  staircase  to  the  principal  upper  rooms ; the  drawing  and  dining-rooms  are  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance-hall  and  the  staircase-hall,  the  doors  from  each  being  in  tbe 
latter.  A long  passage  passage  runs  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  and  staircase- 
halls.  To  the  right  of  this  passage,  and  opening  into  it,  is  the  butler’s  pantry;  and  the 
servants’  rooms  lie  to  the  right  of  the  pantry.  Between  the  housekeeper’s  room  and  cook’s 
pantry  is  a passage,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a glass-door  from  the  lawn.  By  this  door 
Rush  used  to  enter,  having  access  to  the  Hall  whenever  he  pleased.  It  was,  also,  by  this 
door  that  the  assassin,  whoever  he  was,  entered  the  hou^e  after  Mr.  Jermy  was  shot.  He 
appears,  when  he  was  seen  by  the  butler,  to  have  been  making  his  way  to  the  library,  where 
Mr.  Jenny’s  deeds  were  deposited.  The  passage  opens  into  a long  corridor,  on  which  the 
servants’  rooms  abut,  and  which  ends  in  the  passage  before  referred  to,  as  running  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance-hall.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  this  corridor  a lamp  is  fixed,  which 
gives  light  to  the  vicinity.  Another  lamp  between  the  drawing  and  dining-room  doors 
lights  the  staircase- hall. 

POTASH  FARM 

is  situated  at  a distance  of  seven  furlongs  from  Stanfield,  and  three  miles  from  Wymond- 
ham.  The  land  adjoins  Ketteringham  on  the  one  side,  and  Stanfield  Hall  Farm  on  the 
other ; and  the  house,  which  has  a south  aspect,  is  a neat  brick  building,  being  nearly  opposite 
Stanfield  Hall.  The  land  which  lies  between  them  is  fiat ; and  the  road  which  the  assassin 
is  supposed  b'  have  taken  lies  nearly  in  a direct  line  across  it.  The  house  stands  close  to  a 
by-road,  leading  into  the  main  road  to  Wymondham.  It  has  a centre  porch  entrance,  with 
apartments  on  each  side ; and  has  a garden  in  front,  and  numerous  out-houses  and  offices 
in  the  rear.  The  house  had  many  visitors  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  murders.  The 
rooms  are  all  small.  Rush  and  Emily  Sandford  occupied  apartments  in  the  end  of  the 
building.  These  were  originally  one  room,  and  are  divided  by  a thin  partition  ; whatever  is 
said  or  done  in  one  room  could  be  heard  in  the  other.  Rush  chose  the  front  door  as  the 
entrance  to  his  apartments,  and  the  family  w'ere  compelled  to  use  one  of  the  back  approaches 
from  the  farm  -yard.  All  the  doors  to  his  own  rooms  were  secured  by  extra  bolts  and  locks. 
Rush  and  Emily  Sandford’s  apartments  were  well  situated  for  secrecy ; being  flanked  by  a 
short  passage,  and  closed  by  a thick  door,  with  extra  bolts  and  locks.  When  Emily  Sand- 
ford  was  first  taken  to  Potash  Farm,  she  was  kept  in  these  apartments  for  several  davs. 

There  is  a large  closet  in  the  room  which  Rush  occupied,  wherein  w'as  found  the  dis- 
guise mentioned  in  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest,  and  before  the  magistrates  on  the  ex- 
amination of  Rush.  Another  disguise  was  also  found  in  his  closet — a widow’s  dress — said 
to  have  been  made  to  fit  Rush’s  figure  exactly  ; and  but  a few  weeks  before  the  murders 
were  committed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Wymondham  attired  in  it.  Some  parties 
recognised  and  followed  him ; but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Potash  Fann  h.as  been  occupied,  since  the  murders,  by  James  Rush,  jun.,  a respectable 
young  man,  his  wife,  brother,  two  female  servants,  and  a lad — Savory.  On  the  21st  and 
22d  of  March  there  was  a sale  of  the  property  on  the  farm,  a great  part  of  which,  it  is  un- 
derstood, was  bought  in. 

COMMITTAL  OF  RUSH.— THE  CORONER’S  INQUEST. 

On  December  14,  the  Magistrates  of  Norwich  finally  committed  Rush  for  Trial  at  the 
next  Assizes,  ©n  the  charge  of  murdering  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  son.  And,  on  Tuesday, 
December  19,  the  Coroner’s  Jury,  at  its  sixth  adjournment,  returned  a verdict  of  “Wilful 
Murder”  against  Rush,  who  thus  stood  committed  on  both  the  Magistrates’  and  tlie 
Coroner’s  Warrants. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  28,  1849,  while  Baron  Rolfe  was  engaged  in  the  despatch 
of  the  business  of  the  Crown  Court,  the  Grand  Juiy  found  bills  against  James  Blomjield  Bush, 
of  Potash  Farm,  near  Wymondham,  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Isaac  Jermy,  Esq.,  of  Stan- 
field Hall,  Recorder  of  Nonvich,  and  his  son,  Isaac  Jermy  Jermy,  Esq. 

The  investigation  lasted  little  more  than  half-an-hour.  Only’  four  witnesses  were  examined , 
the  butlar,  the  cook,  Emily  Sandford,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 
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THE  TR[AL. 

flKST  DAY.— THURSDAY. 

Verv  eariy  on  the  following  nioming.  considerable  crowds  of  persons  had  assembled  around 
the  entrances  to  the  Shire  Hall,  and  strong  forces  of  policemen  were  required  to  repress  the 
eagerness  of  the  people.  No  description  can  possibly  convey  ^ adequate  idea  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  prisoner  being  brought  up  for  trial. 
In  the  court,  however,  everj’thing  was  quiet.  Mr.  Pinson,  the  keeper  of  the  Castle,  had 
very  considerately  effected  some  important  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press 
and  the  bar  ; and,  by  direction  of  the  Sheriff,  all  the  magistrates  and  visitors  were  admitted 
by  tickets. 

The  reporters  for  the  public  press,  of  whom  there  were  a great  number  in  attendance 
assembled  at  the  Castle  as  early  as  seven  o’clock,  and  were  shown,  in  regular  order,  to  their 
respective  places  assigned  them  in  court,  by  persons  in  attendance  for  that  purpose ; and, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  best  possible  accommodation  was  given  to  the  press  that  could 
be  anticipated.  A portion  of  the  dock  was  boxed  off  for  the  local  reporters,  as  also  a place 
for  the  prisoner,  who  was  accommodated  with  a seat,  desk,  and  paper.  Colonel  Oakes,  and 
a corps  of  police,  were  in  attendance  to  facilitate  the  ingress  of  parties,  and  preserve  order ; 
a task,  under  the  immense  prevailing  excitement,  of  no  little  difficulty. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock,  the  magistrates  were  admitted,  and,  on  the  opening  of  the  door, 
a regular  rush  and  run  for  the  seats  took  place,  and  all,  in  a few  seconds,  were  occupied. 

The  galleries  above  and  below  were  the  next  places  thrown  open — all  of  which  were  in- 
stantly filled  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  great  respectability.  Here  and  there  might  be 
noticed  a policeman  on  the  benches,  preserving  a sitting  for  persons  high  in  station.  Angry 
discussions,  more  or  less,  were  now  becoming  frequent  with  the  javelin-men  at  the  doors,  all 
of  whom  appeared  so  extremely  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  which  on  other  occasions  so  few 
of  them  care  about.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  were  next  in  attendance  ; and  every  avail- 
able place  at  the  table  was  soon  filled.  The  Petty  Jury  were  the  next  parties  admitted, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  E.  Postle,  one  of  the  visiting 
magistrates  of  the  gaol.  The  latter  gentleman  rendered  considerable  service  in  accommo- 
dating parties  officially  concerned,  and  was  particularly  obliging  in  affording  facilities  to  the 
r^orters. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  in  the  magistrates’  seats  and  spectators’  gallerj'  were,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Hon.  and  Veiy  Rev.  the  Dean,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  M.P. ; Lord 
Cado^an,  Lord  Hastings,  the  Hon.  E.  K.  Coke,  M.P. ; the  Hon.  Jacob  Astley,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  rhos.  Keppel.  Sir  Henry  Durrant.,  Bart. ; Rev.  Canon  Wodehouse,  Rev.  Ewd.  Postle, 
Rev.  Farquier,  Rev.  S.  Pitman,  Rev.  J.  Methwold,  Rev.  John  Dolphin,  Capt.  Marryat, 
Col.  Eitzroy,  Sam.  Bignold,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Norwich ; H.  N.  Burroughes,  Esq. ; Wm.  Bagge, 
Esq.;  N.  Micklethwaite,  Esq. ; W.  H.  Windham,  Esq.;  H.  Dover,  Esq.;  A.  Gilbert,  Esq.; 
— Gwyn,  Esq. ; — Edward.",  Esq. ; R.  Gilbert,  Esq. ; J.  Knight,  Esq. ; J.  Long,  Esq. ; F. 
L’Estrange  Astley,  Esq. ; J.  T.  Mott,  Esq. ; Joseph  Scott,  Esq. ; W.  Repton,Esq. ; E.  Mollett, 
Em.  ; W.  Norris,  Esq. 

The  court  was  now  crammed  in  every  part,  and  the  most  lively  interest  evinced  at  the 
approaching  business  of  the  day. 

The  ^hle  was  covered  with  drawings  and  models,  plans  of  the  county,  with  ground  plans 
of  the  Hall,  and  the  Farm-house,  were  exhibited  for  the  Judge  and  Jury,  delineated  with 
great  care,  and  showing  the  exac^ositions  in  which  the  parties  were  placed,  as  stated  by  the 
w Stanfield  Hall  and  of  Potash  Farm-house,  were  on  the  table,  executed 

by  Mr.  Worman,  builder,  of  the  Castle-meadow,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kerr,  architect; 
and  painted  by  Mr.  St.  Quentin,  of  Bethel-street. 

These  models  ^re  most  accurately  made  to  measurement ; and  they  enabled  the  Jury  to 
Mderstand  the  different  localities  better  than  viva  voce  evidence  would  possibly  have  done, 
they  were  ingeniously  constructed,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
geUing  them  up.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Kerr;  and  bv  Mr.  Drane. 

,.  P''^'86ly  at  nine  o clock  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  entered  the  court,  when  a solemn  silence  imme- 
diately prevailed,  and  the  prisoner  Rush  was  called.  Eveiy  eye  was  directed  to  the  box, 
when  the  prisoner  entered,  dressed  in  black,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  looking  well. 
He  stood  charged  in  the  calendar  as  follows ; 

D committed  December  14,  1848,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

^bert  Wilson,  elk..  Sir  J.  P Boileau,  Bart.,  Rev.  Edward  Postle,  elk.,  and  W.  R.  Cann, 
iSsq.,charged  on  the  oaths  of  John  Witheford,  of  Stratton  St.  Mary,  superintendent  of  police, 
and  others,  with  having,  on  the  28th  of  Nov.  last,  at  Wymondham,  murdered  Isaac  Jeimv 
and  Jsaac  Jermy  Jermy ; charged  also  upon  an  inquisition,  held  by  Edward  Press,  cent 
eoroner,  with  the  murder  of  the  said  Isaac  Jermy.  Charged  further,  upon  another  in- 
quisition held  by  the  same  coroner,  with  the  murder  of  the  said  Isaac  Jermy  Jenny.” 
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He  was  arraigned  on  the  indictment  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  Isaac  Jenny,  Esq. 
H^aid  great  attention  to  the  reading  of  it,  and  pleaded  “ Not  Guiltv.” 

He  then  asked  his  Lordship  for  tune  to  lay  his  papers  on  the  desk,  before  the  Jury  were 
sworn.  The  request  was  acceded  to.  The  prisoner  having  arranged  his  voluminous  papers, 
(in  doing  which  his  hand  trembled  exceedingly)  said,  “ I am  quite  ready,  my  Lord.” 

The  swearing  of  the  Jurj- was  then  proceeded  with.— The  name  of  John  Beales  having 
been  called,  he  was  challenged  and  retired. — The  Prisoner  : Mavl  ask  why  that  gentleman 
is  ordered  to  leave  the  box?— Clerx  of  the  Arraigns  : He  is  challenged  by  the  Crown.— 
The  Prisoner  : I wish  to  make  one  observation  to  the  Jury.  I shall  not  challenge  any  of 
them.  But  I hope  if  imy  of  them  have  an}'  unfair  influence  in  this  case  they  will  retire  ot 
themselves. — The  administering  the  oath  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  following  per- 
sons composed 

THE  JURY. 


Robert  Barber,  ElUngham. 

Henry  Browne,  Thime. 

John  Butcher,  Walpole. 

Thomas  Bunting,  Thomhmn. 
Thomas  Cowling,  Wett  Walpole. 
James  Cracknel!,  Claxton. 


William  Fuller,  Wrenningham, 
John  Gray. 

Arthur  Goodchild,  Shelfanget 
John  Hilton,  Stnimpshaw. 
George  Humphrey,  Filin/. 
Charles  Han'ey,  'Dilborouge. 


The  Jury  being  sworn,  the  Prisoner  (who  conducted  his  own  defence)  said.  My  Lord,  may 
I make  a few  observations  before  the  counsel  makes  his  opening  speech? — The  Judge;  This 
is  not  the  right  time  for  you  to  do  that,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  hereafter. — Prisoner  : 
The  way  in  which  the  evidence  is  so  extraordinarily  got  up,  induces  me  to  ask. — The  Judge  . 
This  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  interfere ; you  shall  make  your  observations  afterwards. — The 
trial  then  proceeded. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Prendergast  and  Mr.  Evans)  rose  and  addressed 
the  Jury  as  follows : — 


Gentlemen, — It  is  to  be  regretted,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  has  not  thought  fit 
to  avail  himself  of  the  very  able  assistance  which  the  bar  of  this  circuit  would  have  amirded 
him  if  they  had  conducted  his  defence ; but  he  has  preferred  to  conduct  it  himself.  It  ivill, 
therefore,  be  doubly  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  careful  that  we  produce  before  you  no  evidence 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  which  there  can  be  the  least  doubt.  I trust  that  you  will  give  us 
cr^it,  that,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  we  would  not  seek,  in  that  way,  to  do  the  prisoner  any 
injury ; and,  if  by  any  inadvertence  or  ignorance  on  our  part,  we  should  fall  into  such  error, 
my  Lord  will  take  care  that  the  prisoner’s  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  evidence  shall  occasiox 
him  no  injury.  Gentlemen,  j'ou  wiU  naturally  say,  what  motive  can  the  prosecutor  assign  for 
such  a crime  as  this  ? — a question  natural  and  reasonable ; and  the  answer  will  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  take  up  the  thread  of  these  transactions  at  a period  anterior  to  that  to  which 
your  attention  will  be  more  especially  directed,  because  there  are,  and  have  been,  certain 
transactions  betw'een  the  deceased  Mr.  Jermy  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  full  undei^ 
standing  of  which  is  essential  to  the  right  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  that 
your  judgment  may  be  led  to  a safe  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  the  decMMd 
Mr.  Jenny  was  a learned  friend  of  ours.  He  was  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
he  was  a gentleman  of  fortune.  He  was  one  of  the  chairmen  of  Quarter  Se^sions,  and 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at  those  sessions  in  the  very  seat  his  Lordship  now  fills.  Mr. 
Jermy  had  a residence  at  Yarmouth,  and  he  also  had  a considerable  estate  at  Stanfield,  in  this 
county.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  died,  I think,  in  the  month  of  October,  1837 ; and 
when  the  late  Mr.  J ermy  succeeded  to  the  property,  his  name  also  was  Preston,  but  after  coming 
to  the  estate  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Jenny.  Gentlemen,  in  the  immediate  vicinityot 
the  Stanfield  Hall  estate  there  is  a farm,  called  the  Potash  Farm.  The  Stanfield  Hall  estate 
consists  of  700  or  800  acres  of  laud,  and  a large  farm-house,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  a 
teaant  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  Farm.  The  late  Mr.  Jermy  had  also  two  farms  at  Felmingham, 
that  place  being  on  the  other  side  of  Norwich,  and,  I am  informed,  towards  North  Walsham. 
Now,  one  was  occupied  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  by  his  mother,  who  is  since  deceased ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  or  his  mother  did  occupy  four  fai  ms — the  Stanfield  Hall  Farm,  the  Potash 
Farm,  one  at  Felmingham,  and  another  fai-m. 

Gentlemen,  about  the  year  1844  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  advanced  to  Mr.  Rush  considerable 
sums  of  money  upon  the  Potash  Farm,  the  ownership  of  which,  subject  to  the  mortgage,  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Rush ; and  one  of  the  first  documents  which  will  be  laid  before  you  on  this  occasion 
is  the  last  of  these  mortgages,  because  it  is  a deed  that  will  liave  an  important  bearing  upon 
this  case.  It  is  dated  on  September  20th,  1844,  and  it  recites  several  prior  mortgages,  but 
the  effect  is  this . a sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  all,  is  charged  upon  that  estate,  by  wa^ 
of  mortgage,  and  in  favour  of  the  late  Mr.  Jermy ; and  the  deed  contains  a provision — it 
being  dated  on  September  28tli,  1844 — that  the  money  is  to  remain  on  the  security  of  that 
estate  until  the  30th  November,  1848.  You  will  see  at  once  that  is  an  impoi-tant  date ; be- 
cause the  tragical  occurrence  into  which  you  will  inquire  took  place  two  days  before  the 
money  became  due — the  30th  November.  The  occurrence  to  which  I have  to  direct  your 
attention  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November,  28th. 
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Gentlemen,  I shall  produce,  among  other  things,  the  prisoner’s  pocket-boolc  I shall  show 
vou  that  a note,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  deed,  was  given  by  the  late 

ilr.  Jermy.  t.  ^ v 

On  Sept.  20fh,  in  the  pocket-book,  we  find  this  entry: — “Sept.  20th,  Wednesday,  Fotaan 
interest  due. — Principal  due  30th  September,  1838.”  That  is  evidently  a mistake  for  the 
vear  1848.  There  is  onlv  one  other  provision  to  which  I shall  call  your  attention  in  the  deed 
of  184-4.  It  is  this,  the 'interest  of  £5000  was  4 percent.;  that  would  make  £200  yearly, 
and  the  prisoner  had  turned  a tenant,  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  jermy  to  distrain  for  that  rent  of 
£200.  Gentlemen,  some  disputes  arose  between  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  and  the  prisoner  in  re- 
gard to  the  'Stanfield  property.  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  October,  1847,  Mr.  Jermy  put  on  some  distress.  I don’t  know  that  the  particulars  ot 
the  distress  \vill  be  very  material. 

The  late  Mr.  Jermy  also  brought  an  action  against  the  prisoner,  which  was  tried  this  time 
twelvemonth,  for  breach  of  covenant  in  the  Stanfield  Hall  Farm.  This  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned in  the  prisoner’s  mind  no  good  feeling  towards  Mr.  Jermy.  Now  I shall  be  able  to 
show  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846,  by  the  testimony  of  a person  named  Howe, 
the  prisoner  expressed  himself  in  a very  angry  way  towards  Mr.  Jermy: — “I’ll  not  be 
long  before  I serve  him  with  an  ejectment  for  the  other  world.”  (Sensation.) 

The  Prisoner  here  wished  the  learned  counsel  to  repeat  the  words  stated  to  have  been 
used  by  him — a request  with  which  Sergeant  Byx.es  complied. 

The  Prisoner  said  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  any  such  evidence  being  adduced 
agaiiist  him. — His  Lordship  said  it  would  not  prejudice  him,  unless  the  learned  counsel  waa 
* in  a condition  to  prove  that  he  had  used  the  words.  The  prisoner  was  quite  right  to  ask  to 
have  anything  repeated  which  he  did  not  hear,  but  that  was  not  the  time  for  commenting 
upon  it. 

Sergeant  Byles  proceeded : — Gentlemen,  I shall  call  another  witness  before  you,  who,  at 
the  time  of  these  distresses,  will  speak  to  other  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ; and 
amongst  others,  to  this : — Speaking  of  Mr.  Jerm}q  the  Eecorder,  and  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Clar'i<,  a solicitor  at  Wymondham,  the  prisoner  said,  “ D — n them,  I wiU  do  for 
them  the  first  opportunity  I have.” 

It  is  very  true  both  these  expressions  depend  upon  the  verbal  testimony  of  witnesses — 
evidence  which  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  written  evidence.  Such  things  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
heard, misunderstood,  misreported ; but  it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  some  statements 
which  are  in  print. 

[Rush  here  a.sked  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  said  to  have  made  the  former 
statement,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Byles.  The  learned  counsel  said  his  name  was 
William  Frederick  Howe,  and  that  he  was  formerly  a clerk  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Waugh.]  • 

The  passage  which  I am  now  about  to  read  to  you  will  not  be  subject  to  any  of  those 
observations  w'hich  I myself  have  thought  it  right  to  make  upon  the  verbM  testimony  of 
witnesses,  because  they  are  to  be  found  in  a pamphlet  printed  by  the  prisoner.  Upon  that 
subject  there  will  be  no  doubt,  for  I shall  call  the  person  to  whom  the  prisoner  gave  a copy 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  produce  the  copy  that  he  gave ; therefore,  there  will  be  no  question 
that  I have  a right  to  call  your  attention  to  some  expressions  in  this  pamphlet.  It  purports 
to  be  a report  of  the  trial,  to  which  I have  called  your  attention,  at  Norwich  Assizes,  in  184=8 
—this  time  twelvemonth;  and  also  a case  (says  the  pamphlet),  “Jermy  v.  Jermy,  as 
to  who  is  the  right  owner  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  and  Felmingham  estates.”  Gentlemen,! 
will  be  convenient  that  I should  here  state  to  you,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  to  you, 
that,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Preston,  some  persons  made  their  appearance 
as  claimants  to  the  estate ; originally,  I believe,  a man  named  Lamer,  and  afterwards  a 
person  named  Jermy.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  inquiry  to  go  into  the  nature  of  the  claims ; 
sufiice  it  to  say,  that  they  idd  make  such  a claim.  The  passage  to  which  I particularly 
invite  your  atteuuon  are  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Jermy,  the  Recorder.  I 
find  these  passages  at  the  bottom  of  page  5.  “ Even  if  the  villain  had  behaved  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  to  have  acted  with  common  honestv,  I should  never  have  done  myself  much 
good;  not  half  so  much  as  I should  if  I had  remained  at  Dalling.” 

This  passage  was  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner  again  read  to  him. 

There  is  another  passage  to  which  I shall  call  your  attention.  I do  not  propos  e to  read 
the  whole  of  this  pamphlet ; but  if  the  prisoner  requires  it,  it  shall  be  read,  or  any  portion 
which  he  desires. 

The  Prisoner  : If  one  part  is  to  be  put  in,  I will  have  tho  whole. 

Sekge.vnt  Btee.s  : Certaiifiy,  the  whole  shall  be  produced.  I don’t  propose  to  read  it  now 
as  a part  of  my  statement.  The  other  passage  is,  “ But  after  all  there  is  no  reason  why! 
should  now  be  ruined  in  character  by  this  villain,  as  well  as  my  own  property  being  sold  up 
u A®*'''’’  Jermy  has  no  right  to  the  Stanfield  property, 

and  he  knows  it  as  welL  llis  whole  conduct  in  keeping  possession,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Jermy,  and  his  behaviour  to  those  poor  people  who  have  a right  to  it,  has  been  most  vil- 
Imnous  and  disgraceful  to  any  man  who  cun  have  any  pretensions  to  respectability,  and 
which  I should  be  most  happy  to  prove  when  called  upon  to  do  so.”  The  account  of  the  trial 
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IS  stated  to  be  drawn  up  “ so  as  to  show  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Stanfield  estate, 
and  the  means  this  fellow  has  taken  to  got  into  possession ; why  I have  published  it  is,  that 
some  one  who  has  money  might  come  forward,  and  might  see  that  justice  mav  be  done  to 
this  Mr,  Jermy,  who  is  the  owner,  and  who  is  now  out  of  possession  for  want  of  the  means 
to  employ  counsel,  and  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  a trial.  I do  hope  that  some  one  will 
come  forward  and  oust  this  fellow,  who  has  not  half  so  much  right  to  to  the  property  as 
I have.”  ‘ 

Again.  “That  is  why  I think  every  thing  has  turned  out  for  the  best,  if  these  poor 
people  should  be  put  into  possession  through  any  steps  I have  now  taken  or  am  about  to 
take.” 

Again;  “ There  is  one  thing  certain ; if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Bible,  such  villainy  is 
sure  to  be  overtaken,  and  that  when  it  may  be  least  expected.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  I will  call  your  attention  to  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  as  showing 
you  two  things — the  state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind,  and  that  he  contemplated  taking  some 
steps  with  reference  to  the  claim  of  these  persons  to  the  Stanfield  Hall  property ; but  I shall 
also  put  in  a letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  show  his  feeling  towards 
the  late  Mr.  Jermy.  It  is  dated  the  28th  April,  1848,  and  it  is  written  from  the  Angel  Inn, 
at  Islington,  and  addressed  to  his  son.  You  will  observe  that  the  28th  of  April  is  after  the 
trial  of  this  cause.  He  says  in  this  letter : — 

“I  have  at  last  got  Jermj’ in  a fix,  and  the  rogue  and  villain  knows  it  well;  how  he 
will  act,  indeed,  will  soon  be  seen  ; at  all  events,  he  now  knows  that  if  he  ruins  me  I can 
him.” 

Rush  asked  the  number  of  the  document  referred  to?  The  learned  counsel  said  it  was  page 
19,  in  the  list  of  documents  number  I. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  furnish  the  prisoner  with  a cop3'  of  those  documents,  which 
will  be  read  against  him.  These  pieces  of  evidence,  therefore,  are  in  writing,  or  rather,  one 
of  them  is  in  writing  and  the  other  in  print.  Gentlemen,  the  case  was  tried  in  March,  1848. 
In  May  the  prisoner  became  a bankrupt.  And  here  I must  tell  jmu,  that  for  some  time 
before  this  period,  there  had  been  living  in  the  house  with  him  a amung  person  of  the  name 
of  Emily  Sandford.  Her  father  was,  I believe,  atone  time,  a clerk  in  a very  extensive  house 
of  business;  a person  in  humble  and  respectable  circumstances ; and  this  amung  person  the 
prisoner  engaged  as  governess  to  his  children.  Amongst  other  avitnesses  she  avill  be  called 
before  you,  and  she  will  tell  you  that,  in  the  month  of  October,  1848,  about  half  a year  after 
this  transaction,  she  was  taken  b)’  Kush  to  London.  1 am  avrong,  hoavever,  in  that ; she  did 
not  go  up  avith  him  ; lodgings  avere  taken  in  Mjdne-street,  Pentonville,  for  her. 

She  avill  tell  a’ou  that,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  there  av'as  a meeting,  at  the  lodgings  at 
Mylne  street,  between  Rush,  the  man  named  Lamer,  one  of  the  claimants,  a man  named 
Jermy,  one  of  the  other  claimants,  and,  1 think,  a son  of  Larner’s.  An  agreement  avas  there 
signed,  and  to  the  contents  of  it  I shall  call  a’our  particular  attention.  Ihit  the  eaddence  of 
Emily  Sandford,  avith  re.spcct  to  that  transaction,  will  be  confirmed  bj'  a letter  in  the  hand- 
avriting  of  the  prisoner;  that  letter  bears  date  2nd  of  October,  1848;  it  is  a letter  from  Rush 
to  a person  of  the  name  of  Read.  M r.  Read  seems  to  have  been  the  individual  who  was 
disposed  to  lend  assistance  to  Mr.  Jermy  (the  claimant)  and  Lamer. 

Rush  asked  the  number  of.  this  document,  and  avas  told  ha'  the  learned  counsel  that  it  avas 
28.  It  is  dated  from  Fehningham  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1848,  and  is  in  these  avoids : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I expect  to  be  in  town  to-morrow  instead  of  Wednesday,  as  I wrote  to  you; 
and  as  I have  noav  got  a lawyer  avho  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  justice  done  to  Mr. 
Jermy,  I will  at  once  let  you  and  Mr.  Jermy  know  how  far  I am  disposed  to  assist  him.  You 
must,  in  order  that  I may  do  so,  have  Mr.  Jerm3'  up  to  town  to-morroav  (Tuesdaj'^  evening). 
You,  Mr.  Lamer,  Mr.  Larner’s  eldest  son,  and  Mr.  Jermag  must  meet  me  at  my  lodgings.  No. 
2,  Mylne-street,  and  I avill  at  once  tell  you  my  plan,  and  the  only  plan  that  avill  ever  give 
him  his  estates. 

“There  is  one  point  I must  have  observed,  strictlyto  the  letter,  and  that  is,  no  one  of  us  five 
but  the  lady  who  is  going  to  find  the  money  to  carry  my  plan  into  execution,  is  to  know 
what  we  are  after,  till  I think  proper.  It  avill  in  no  avay  inteifere  with  the  course  your 
lawyer  has  taken,  but  it  avill  materiallj'  assist  it.  I will  explain  all  when  I see  you  to-mor- 
row night.  You  must  have  Mr.  Jermj'  up,  as  I shall  want  him  down  in  Norfolk  to  take  pos- 
session on  Wednesdaj’;  and  if  you  and  Mr.  Lamer  think  it  advisable,  after  hearing  my  plan, 
Mr  Lamer  must  accompany  me.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  into  Mylne-street,  Clare- 
mont-square,  Pentonville,  to  saj'  what  time  in  the  evening  1 may  expect  to  see  you  ; unless 
Mr.  Larner’s  son  should  be  at  so  great  a distance  that  he  cannot  meet  us.  Trusting  that 
God  has  hitherto  ordered  all  f >r  the  best,  I am  faithfully  yours,  J.  B.  Rush. 

« p_s. Above  all  do  not  appeal  to  Mr.  G.  I would  not  have  him  know  that  Air.  Jermj-  is 

coming  down  to  Norfolk  for  £600  ; he  is  a clever  man,  but  not  to  be  trusted  in  anything  I 

have  to  do  in  this  matter.”  i .i,  . . . 

I have  read  that  letter  to  you  at  length  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  tar  the  statement, 
which  you  will  hear  from  witnesses  as  to  what  took  place  at  that  interview,  is  cerroborated  bj- 
what  comes  before,  and  by  what  follows.  I shall  show  you,  that  on  the  3d  of  October,  the 
parties  met  together ' at  the  lodgings  in  Mylne-street..  There  were  present,  1 homa.  Jermy 
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Charles  Lamer  the  younger,  and  Rush.  At  that  meeting,  also,  Emily  Sandford  was  present, 
and  she  was  pointed  out  to  Jermy  and  Lamer,  as  the  lady  who  would  find  the  rroney. 

Gentlemen,  that  interview  resulted  in  a written  agreement,  to  which  I now  beg  to  call  your 
attention  ; it  is  iin  agreement  made  on  the  3d  of  October  between  Jermy  (that  is,  Thomas 
Jermy,  the  claimant),  John  Lamer,  Charles  Lamer  and  Kush.  It  is  an  agreement  that  they 
shall  let  the  Felmingham  Farms  to  him  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  from  the  Hth  of 
October,  1848,  at  the  rent  of  £230.  I do  not  propose  to  read  the  whole  agreement  now,  but 
it  will  be  read  at  length  presently.  He,  on  his  part,  agrees  that  he  will,  as  soon  as  he  conve- 
niently can,  after  signing  this  agreement,  put  Thomas  Jermy,  the  claimant,  into  possession  of 
the  said  estates,  and  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  legally  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  possession. 
Then  there  is  a further  agreement,  that  another  agreement  like  this  should  be  signed„and  all 
I need  say  about  that  now  is  (not  to  encumber  the  case  with  any  unnecissary  statement), 
that  a subsequent  agreement  in  terms  very  much  the  same  as  signed  between  the  parties. 

This  agreement  being  framed,  and  Rush  being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Felming- 
hara  Farm,  it  was  agreed  that  Thomas  Jermy  (the  claimant)  and  Lamer  should  go 
dotvn  to  Felmingham  Farm,  and  be  put  in  possession.  Accordingly,  Thomas 
Jermy  and  the  elder  Lamer,  I think,  on  the  4th  of  October,  proceeded  to 
Norwich  for  Felmingham.  I believe  Rush  went  with  them,  though  not  in  the  same  car- 
riage, yet  in  the  same  train ; and  that  all  went  down  together  to  put  this  agreement  into  ex- 
ecution, as  far  as  taking  possession  goes,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1848 ; on  the  5th  of  October, 
the  next  day,  Emily  Sandford,  by  Rush’s  direction,  returned  from  London ; she  goes  down 
to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich  to  the  Potash  Farm. 

The  next  date  to  which  I must  call  your  attention  is  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  Emily  Sandford  and  a boy  named  Savory  proceeded  in  a gig  from  the  Potash  Farm, 
which  is  a short  distance  (about  a mile  one  way  and  rather  more  the  other)  from  Stanfield 
Hall.  They  proceeded  part  of  the  way  there,  and  they  came  to  a sort  o :a  ditch  or  dyke,  of 
which  you  will  hear  probably  something  more  in  the  course  of  the  case.  That  stops  the 
pony  and  gig,  and  it  is  late  at  night  and  dark.  Rush  and  Emily  Sandford  (she  being  un- 
willing to  be  left  in  the  gig)  proceed  towards  Stanfield  Hall.  She  remains  at  the  bridge, 
which  is  over  the  moat  that  surrounds  part  of  the  Stanfield  Hall,  and  he  goes  in,  in  order  to 
see  Mr.  Jermy.  What  occurred  upon  that  occasion  I am  not  in  a position  to  shew  you,  but 
Rt^sh  came  out  and  rejoined  Emily  Sandford.  They  got  into  the  gig  again  and  went  to- 
wards the  Potash  Farm,  and  eventually,  I believe,  he  took  her,  or  rather  the  boy  Savory 
took  her,  to  the  Bowling  Green  Inn,  in  Norwich. 

It  will  be  important  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  interview  between  the  Recorder  and 
Rush  took  place  on  the  10th  day  of  October  last.  First  of  all  she  went  to  the  Bowling  Green 
public- house,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Swan,  and  afterwards  to  some  lodgings  kept  by  a 
person  named  Stacey,  in  Theatre-  street.  When  she  was  in  the  lodgings  at  Stacey’s,  Bush 
produced  to  her  a paper  to  sign,  that  paper  being  dated  the  10th  of  October. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  I have  already  told  you,  that  Rush’s  interest  in  this 
farm  would  expire  on  the  30th  of  the  then  next  month ; and  the  agreement  which  Emily 
Sandford  says  was  produced  to  her,  is  dated  the  10th  of  October.  She  hesitates  to  sign  it ; 
he  tells  her  that  it  is  only  a copy,  and  eventally  she  puts  her  signature  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  1 beg  your  attention  to  this  document ; it  is  a 

“ Memorandum  of  an  agreement,  dated  the  10th  day  of  October,  1848,  by  me,  Isaac 
Jemay,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Norwich ; that  is  to  say,  I agree  for  myself,  my  heirs, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  to  let  to  James  Blomfield  Rush,  of  Felmingham,  his  heirs,  ad- 
mimstratore,  or  assigns,  all  those  two  farms  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Rush  and  the  said 
fo''  of  twelve  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1848,  at  the  annual  rent  of 

.£300  per  ®nnum  ; and  that  a lease  and  counterpart  be  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  said 
James  Blomfield  Rush,  his  heirs  administrators,  or  assigns,  with  the  same  covenants  as  are 
now  contained  in  the  leases  to  the  aforesaid  John  Rush  and  James  Blomfield  Rush ; and 
that  a clause  m the  said  lease  is  to  be  inserted,  that  my  son,  Jermy  Jermy,  is  to  have  the 
right  of  shTOting  ovw  the  said  farms — that  he  is  to  have  a sitting-room  and  bedroom  pro- 
viaed  for  him  when  he  require  the  same  in  the  shooting  season,  and  to  be  boarded  in  the 
farm-house,  and  to  pay  what  is  reasonable  for  the  same.  In  witness  hereto,  I have  this  day 
set  my  hand.  „ r Ti.-hmy 

“ Witness,  Emily  Sandford.” 

T and  is,  you  see,  an  agreement  for  a lease  of  them. 

shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  Emily  Sandford  was  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  having 
signed  her  name  to  this  agreement.  I shall  shew  you  that  she  wrote  to  Rush  and  kept  a 

I shall  show  you  that  ha  remonstrated  with  her  about  writing 

iVnH  U...  A f i • y-v  *1  • « .<  ...  Q 


copy  of  her  letter  or  answer. 


on  such  a subject,  and  destroyed  her  copy  by  tearing  it  to  pieces.  On  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
^ ^eniber,  Emily  Sandford  goes  back  to  Potash  Farm,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Jermy  and 
i^mer,  who  had  been  down  at  the  Felmingham  farms,  not  much  liking,  I suppose,  to  stay 
there  and  do  nothing,  returned  to  Undon.  They  did  return  to  London  against  the  will  of 
Wk  ’ f vereign  towards  the  expenses  of  their  journey 

a‘^J?wmernstJS“^’  ^ Produced  ‘o  Emily  Sandford  some  more 
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Now  I do  not  propose  to  read  the  whole  of  these  agreements  to  3'ou,  but  you  will  find  ano- 
ther of  them  dated  the  leth  of  October,  and  I think  there  are  two  dated  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ner.  The  one  which  is  dated  the  10th  of  October  purports  to  be  between  Rush  and  Jerrav 
Jermy,  by  that  agreement,  agrees  that  Rush  shall  have  £5000  on  tlie  Potash  estate  for 
three  years  beyond  the  time  mentioned  in  the  mortgage  deed,  at  4 per  cent.,  and  purports 
to  be  signed  by  Jermy  and  by  Rush.  That  is  produced  to  Emily  Sandford,  and  she  signs  it. 
They  are  represented  to  her  to  be  copies.  There  is  another  agreement  produced  and  signed 
under  similar  circumstances,  by  which  Mr.  Jermy  is  made  to  agree  to  cancel  the  mortoage 
deeds  altogether.  ^ “ 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  approaching  the  verge  of  the  transactions  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  more  particular!}'  called.  I only  made  this  preliminar}'  statement  in  order  that  you 
might  see,  as  clearly  as  I can  make  you  see,  the  situation  iu  which  the  parties  stand.  I shall 
show  you  that,  about  this  time,  the  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  at  night  after 
dark.  We  are  now,  you  know,  in  the  month  of  November.  I do  not  propose  to  trouble  you 
with  any  statement  of  all  the  events— with  any  details  of  what  took  place  before  the  night 
in  question.  I must,  however,  state  thus  mucli,  that  it  will  clearly  appear  before  you,  that 
on  the  Friday  night,  the  24th  ^ot  for  the  first  time),  after  tea,  he  went  out  for  something, 
and  continued  out  very  late.  There  are  many  circumstances,  if  that  should  be  inquired 
mto,  which  may  possibly  be  deserving  of  yoiir  attention.  But  this  case  is  so  full  of  minute 
details  that,  without  great  care  on  our  part,  I shall  be  apt  to  overburden  it  with  that  which 
will  be  entirely  superfluous ; that  is  the  only  reason  why  I do  not  trouble  you  with  these 
details. 

He  went  out,  I say,  on  Friday,  the  24th,  after  having  gone  out  on  several  occasions  before. 
He  went  out,  also,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  27thT.  But  1 must  mention  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances that  occurred  on  the  Monday.  There  was  to  have  been,  I believe,  on  the  Tues- 
day night,  a concert  at  Norwich,  and  he  had  taken  a family  ticket  to  go  to  that  concert.  On 
the  Monday,  his  son,  who  was  living  in  the  Potash  Farm”  with  him,  left,  to  go  to  Norwich, 
and  his  son’s  wife  also  left.  They  went  first  of  all,  I am  told,  to  Felmingham.  There  was  a 
female  sers'ant  in  the  house,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  .also  went  ; leaving,  on  the 
Monday  night,  the  only  persons  in  the  house,  properly  so  called.  Rush  and  Emily  Sandford. 
Rush,  on  the  Monday  night,  after  tea,  went  out  as  usual,  and  was  out  some  time,  and 
returned  late. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1 have  brought  you  to  Tuesday,  the  28th.  I shall  be  able  to  show  that 
on  that  day,  I think  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  Rush  inquired  of  a person  of  the 
name  of  Cooper  whether  Mr.  Jermy  was  at  home.  Rush  dined  that  day  at  the  usu.al  hour. 
I believe  he  asked  what  time  dinner  would  be  ready,  and  he  observed,  “ There  is  just  time 
for  me  to  go  into  the  garden  and  fire  off  my  gun.’’  He  accordingly  went  into  the  garden, 
fired  off  his  gun,  and  returned  to  dinner.  At  half-past  four  he  had  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Jermy  was  at  home.  At  the  usual  hour  they  sat  down  to  tea,  Emily  Sandford  and  he  alone 
in  the  house,  for  the  charwoman,  who  was  ordered  to  come,  came  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  left  about  one.  As  they  were  sitting  at  tea,  Emily  Sandford  observed  the  pri- 
soner to  be  a good  deal  agitated.  He  said,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  “ I have  been  thinking 
a great  deal  about  the  story  which  we  read  the  other  day  of  the  Scottish  Chief  (alluding  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Robert  Bruce,  before  a celebrated  battle),  where  he  lay  upon  his 
back  and  saw  a spider,  which  had  suspended  itself  from  the  ceiling,  and  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  a view,  apparently,  of  reaehing  the  beam.  The  insect  tried  six  times  and 
succeeded  the  seventh.  The  Scottish  Chieftain  said,  ‘ I have  tried  several  times  and  have 
failed ; this  insect  has  succeeded  the  seventh  time,  and  I will  try  again,  and  I shall  suc- 
ceed.’ He  did  try,  accordingly,  and  proved  successful.” 

I am  told  it  will  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  said,  “ I have  tried  several  times  and  have 
failed ; the  next  time,  perhaps,  I shall  be  successful.”  Emily  Sandford  expressed  her  alarm, 
and  said,  “ What  can  this  be  ? it  must  be  something  more  than  poachers”  (for  he  said  he 
had  been  out  after  poachers). 

Rush  said,  “ I shall  like  }'ou  better  if  you  don’t  ask  me  now.” 

She  observed  him  to  be  extremely  agitated,  and  at  one  time,  in  the  course  of  the  tea,  he 
was  in  tears ; when  tea  was  over,  he  left  the  room  and  went  upstairs  into  his  bedri'om.  He 
afterwards  came  from  his  bedroom,  and  went  out  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  She 
heard  him  go  put,  but  nobody  saw  him.  I would  rather  you  should  hear  from  herself  any 
expressions  which  may  have  taken  place  about  his  going  out.  This,  gentlemen,  was  between 
seven  and  eight  on  the  Tuesday  night. 

This  model  (pointing  to  a model  on  the  table)  represents  the  Potash  Farm,  and.will  show 
the  position  of  the  various  rooms  through  which  the  prisoner  is  supposed  to  have  gone.  In 
going  from  Potash  Farm  to  Mr.  Jermys  mansion,  which  lies,  as  I have  told  you,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a mile  on*  way,  and  rather  more  another,  he  would  have  pas.sed  first  of  all 
through  the  yard,  which  was  covered  with  straw  in  its  ordinary  condition.  _He  would  then 
have  passed  torough  what  is  called  in  this  county  a loke,  which  is,  I am  informed,  a road 
from  the  homestesS  to  the  field.  That  loke  was  littered  with  straw.  I do  not  think  there  is 
flnytliing  which  would  prejudice  the  prisoner  in  the  fnet  of  the  loke  having  been  littered 
with  straw,  because  I understand  it  had  been  littered  before. 
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The  nearest  path  towards  Mr.  JermVs  house  was  by  the  side  of  some  fields  over  the  bank. 
But  it  will  be  extremely  necessary  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  a portion  of  that  path,  which 
never  had  before  been  littered,  was  then  littered  \vith  straw  by  the  prisoner’s  direction ; and 
that  the  straw  ceased  where  the  green  sward  began.  Thus  the  prisoner  could  walk  from  his 
hou.<ie  towards  Mr.  Jermy’s  dwelling,  first  of  all  tlirongh  the  straw-yard,  then  along  the  littered 
loke,  then  along  the  litter  which  had  been  laid  by  the  side  of  the  fields,  until  he  got  to  the 
green  sward ; and  then  he  would  be  upon  a hard  gravel  in  front  of  Mr.  J enny’s  dwelling, 
where  no  trace  of  footsteps  could  be 'discovered. 

Now,  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  (dinner  being  over)  was  sitting  in  his 
dining-room.  (I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  with  a model,  but  I shall  call  your  attention 
to  it  presently.)  His  son  and  his  son’s  wife  had  left  the  dining-room,  and  were  in  the  draw- 
in^oom.  They  were  about  preparing  for  tea,  and,  I believe,  for  a game  at  picquet — the  cards 
being  upon  the  table. 

The  elder  Mr.  Jenny,  into  the  circumstance  of  whose  death  we  are  now  inquiring,  left  the 
dining-room,  and  proceeded  first  of  all  through  the  staircase  haU,  then  through  the  entrance 
of  the  hall  to  the  porch,  which  is  in  front  of  the  mansion.  I need  not  state  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  will  appear  in  evidence;  but  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  moment  he 
reached  that  porch  some  person  very  near  him,  probably  standing  between  the  porch  and  the 
window,  where  there  were  marks  of  heels,  presented  a gun,  or  more  probably  a pistol,  to  his 
breast.  It  was  loaded  with  slugs,  and  it  shot  him  instantly  through  the  heart,  being  dis- 
charged close  to  him.  It  nearly  blew  the  heart  to  pieces.  The  slugs  were  lodged  in  the 
muscles  and  integuments  of  the  body.  Several  ribs  were  broken,  and  the  deceased  fell  back- 
wards upon  the  door-mat  and  expired. 

Imm^ately  afterwards,  at  the  side  door  of  that  mansion,  'entered  a man  of  the  siae  and 
height,  shape  and  carriage,  of  the  prisoner.  I have  told  you  before  that  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  coming  to  this  house.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  in  without  rapping.  At  the  side  door,  then,  at  which  the  prisoner  usually  entered, 
came  in  a man  with  a cloak,  and  armed  with  fire-arms.  Whether  those  fire-arms  were  a 
short  gim  or  guns,  or  whether  they  were  a brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  I will  not  under- 
take to  say ; I decline  to  tie  myself  to  any  hypothesis  on  that  subject.  It  is  very  diflicnlt 
for  us  to  discover ; I have  a notion  what  they  were ; I should  suppose  them  to  have  been  a 
brace  of  pistols,  but  we  cannot  tell ; neither  is  it  at  aU  important  to  inquire.  One  witness 
will  tell  you  that  they  saw  one  of  those  guns  or  pistols ; another  wiU  say  they  saw  two.  The 
man  went  along  the  passage,  and,  as  he  was  going  along,  he  dropped  two  papers,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  to  the  contents  of  which  I shall  beg  presently  to  direct  your  particular 
attention.  He  had  to  pass  a side  passage,  where  he  saw  the  butler,  a man  named  Watson, 
whom  he  pushed  with  his  elbow  as  he  passed.  He  then  walked  to  the  door  that  leads  into 
the  staircase-ball.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jermy  the  younger  had  heard  the  report  of  a pistol  outside 
of  the  door.  Young  Mr.  Jermy  was  proceeding  towards  the  part  of  the  house  that  the 
circumstances  required.  The  doorwas  opened ; and  when  Mr.  Jermy  was  going  through  the 
door  from  the  hall  on  one  side,  and  the  armed  man,  whoever  he  was,  was  going  into  the  hall 
on  the  other,  they  met.  The  pistol  again  was  presented  exactly  at  the  breast  of  young  Mr. 
Jermy,  and  passed  through  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  scarcely  making  any  hole  at  all.  He  also 
fell  down  in  the  halL 

Mrs.  Jermy,  at  this  time,  had  remained  in  the  drawingroom.  She  immediately  came  out 
into  the  hall,  and  passed  over  or  by  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  When  the  female  servant, 
Eliza  Chestney,  who  will  be  called  as  a witness  befdre  you,  heard  her  mistress  scream  for 
help,  she  ran  up  to  her,  and  taking  hold  of  her  by  the  waist,  called  out,  “ Oh  my  dear 
mistress !” 

At  this  moment  the  armed  man  was  seen  again  coming  out  of  the  dining-room,  or  in  tjie 
direction  from  the  dining-room.  These  two  females  were  opposite  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
pa^ge ; he  fired  the  gun  and  hit  the  leg  of  the  servant,  he  being  at  no  very  great  distance, 
rhe  gun  or  pistol  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a little  inclined.  Another  shot  hit  Mrs.  Jermy 
m the  arm ; she  now  lies  upon  a bed  of  suffering ; therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  bring 
her  as  a witne.ss  before  you. 

The  man  then  proceeded  along  the  passage,  and  went  out  again  by  the  same  door,  but  not 
until  Mme  observation  had  been  made  bv  the  servants,  to  which  1 shall  presently  call  your 
attention. 

Gentlemen,  about  nine  o’clock  Rush’s  knock  was  heard  at  his  own  door.  Emily  Sandford 
went  to  the  door  to  open  it,  but  did  not  see  him  come  in.  lie  went  up-stairs  Into  his  own 
room,  and  after  a short  interval  returned  again  without  his  boots,  his  stockings  about  his 
legs,  and,  I think,  with  his  coat  off!  He  said  among  other  things  to  Emily  Sandford  (I  d6 
not  propose  to  repeat  the  whole  conversation  to  you),  “ If  any  inquiries  should  be  made,  yon 
My  that  I was  not  out  more  than  ten  minutes.”  Ho  told  her  to  make  haste  and  put  out  her 
light,  and  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  could.  She  then  went  up-stairs  and  asked  where  she  wras 
toslMp.  She  was  told  to  sleep  in  her  own  room — for  the  first  time,  1 believe  for  a considpr- 
apie  length  of  time ; for  I believe,  amongst  other  misfortunes  incurred  by  this  young  lady,  it 
win  be  but  too  apparent  that  there  was  an  improper  connection  between  her  and  Uuali. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I must  trouble  you  to  go  back  with  me  for  a minute  or  two  to  Stanfield 
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consequence  of  what  the  sen'ant  saw  and  said,  messengers  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Norwich  for  the  police,  and  they  were  at  once  sent  to  Rush’s  house.  Several  ot 
them  were  there  and  watched  the  house  at  intervals,  to  take  care  that  nobody  left  it  The 
surgeons  came  to  the  hall,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  carried  into  the  dining-room.  And  the 
surgeons  will  give  you  some  important  evidence  as  to  the  mode  by  which  they  came  to  their 
death,  and  the  distance  from  which  the  shots  were  fired.  The  policemen  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Potash  Farm  somewhere  about  two  or  three  o’clock. 

Whether  the  prisoner  slept  that  night  I know  not ; but  about  half- past  two  in  the  morning 
he  rapped  at  Emily  Sandford's  door,  and  desired  to  be  let  in.  The  door  had  been  fastened, 
but  she  got  up,  unbolted  it,  and  let  him  in.  He  then  said : — “ Now  you  be  firm,  and 

REMEMBER  THAT  I WAS  OUT  ONLY  TEN  MINUTES  LAST  NIGHT.” 

•She  could  get  no  information  from  him ; but  he  said  she  would  hear  something  in  the 
morning.  She  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  obseiwed  that  he  trembled  violently.  She  also  wa* 
in  a state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  having  no  conception  of  anything  having  occurred  like  what 
I have  been  detailing  to  you.  She  began  to  tremble  violently,  so  much  so  that  he  said 
he  thought  she  must  have  the  ague ; and  he  went  and  fetched  a great  coat  to  lay  over 
her  bed. 

The  police  continued  on  the  watch  till  towards  morning.  The  first  person  they  saw  came 
down  from  a place  behind  the  house  (for  he  did  not  properly  sleep  in  the  house) ; this  was  the 
hoy  Savory.  First  of  all  they  went  and  apprehended  him. 

There  are  some  statements  made  between  Rush  and  the  police  which,  I think,  are  deserving 
your  attention.  I am  told  that  he  himself  described  the  hour  at  which  this  transaction  took 
place,  no  person  having  before  suggested  it.  But  with  respect  to  evidence  of  that  kind,  I had 
rather  y'ou  should  hear  it  from  the  policemen  than  state  it  positively  myself.  It  is  certainly 
not  impossible  that  something  may  have  been  dropped  by  some  of  them  about  the  hour, 
though  I am  told  that  it  is  not  so.  Gentlemen,  they  searched  the  house ; they  found  a closet 
in  which  were  two  guns  loaded,  one  of  them  with  a barrel  shorter  than  the  oiher ; they  also 
found  a lantern.  No  lantern,  however,  was  seen  upon  this  occasion ; but  evidence  will  be 
brought  before  you  to  show  that  the  lantern  was  seen  late  at  night  on  a prior  occasion,  upon 
the  grass  before  Mr.  Jermy’s  house.  They  found  two  cloaks,  and  one  of  these  cloaks  well 
deserves  your  attention.  One  of  them  had  been  formerly  a woman’s  cloak,  and  had  been 
dyed  black,  it  being  before  of  another  colour.  It  had,  in  its  original  state,  a hood,  but  that 
had  been  converted  into  a cape.  They  also  found  some  bullets,  some  shot,  a wig  with  false 
whiskers  to  it,  and  other  things,  with  the  enumeration  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  trouble  you. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  a little  more  in  detail  to  what  took  place  in 
the  Hall.  I did  not  interrupt  the  course  of  my  narrative  before  to  state  to  j'ou  particularly 
what  the  inmates  of  that  place  will  say.  I shall  be  able  to  call  before  you  the  girl  who  was 
shot — Ghestney.  She  is  unable  to  stand,  or  to  walk,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  she  will  be  brought  before  you.  Gentlemen,  she  saw  the  ir  an  that  fired.  There  was 
a light  in  the  dining-room  behind  him,  and  I think  it  will  appear  that  there  was  another  light 
also.  She  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  his  face,  but  she  knew  the  prisoner  perfectly  well; 
she  knew  his  shape,  his  size,  his  general  appearance,  and  his  head;  and  she  will  tell  you 
whether  she  believes  now,  or  believed  then,  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man. 

In  addition  to  that,  Ishall  call  the  butler,  Watson,  whom  he  passed  by,  and  whom  he  touched. 
I had  rather  not  state  before  you  what  that  butler  will  say.  He  will  tell  you,  however, 
whether  or  not  this  was  Rush.  He  did  not  see  his  face.  But  I will  also  call  before  you  the 
cook.  Now,  the  cook  was  standing  in  the  kitchen,  exactly  in  the  position  described  to  you. 
She  saw  the  man  pass,  and  she  not  only  noticed  him,  but  she  particularly  took  notice  of  the 
cloak  that  he  had  on,  and  the  cape  of  that  cloak.  She  also  will  tell  you  whether  Rush  was 
the  man.  What  they  said  at  the  time  is  not  evidence,  but  what  they  did  at  the  time  deserves 
your  attention.  In  consequence  of  their  directions,  the  Norwich  police  rvere  sent  to  Rush  s 
house.  The  direct  evidence,  therefore,  against  the  prisoner,  will  be  the  testimony  such  as  I 
have  described,  or  rather  such  as  you  will  hear,  of  Watson,  of  Ghestney,  and  of  Read,  the 


Blit  now,  gentlemen,  I beg  to  call  your  most  particular  attention  to  another  piece  of  direct 
evidence,  and  it  is  these  two  papers  that  were  left  in  the  Hall.  They  are  w'ritten  m a large 
hand,  as  vou  will  perceive,  if  not  in  a disguised  band.  I will  read  them  to  you.  they  are 
both  alike  or  nearly  alike.  I shall  particularly  ask  your  attention  to  the  substance  upon 
which  they  are  written — apparently  a piece  of  an  outside  cover  of  an  account  book,  or  some- 

The  words  are.  “ There  are  seven  of  us  here,  three  of  us  outside,  and  four  of  us  inside  the 
Hall,  all  armed,  as  you  see  us  two.  If  any  of  you  servants  offer  to  leave  the  premises,  or  to 
follow  ns,  you  will  be  shot  dead  ; therefore,  all  of  you  keep  to  the  servants  hall,  and  you^^^ 
any  one  else  will  take  any  harm,  lor  we  are  only  come  to  take  possession  of  the  Stanfield 

Hall  property.— Thomas  Jermy,  the  Owner.”  , , . i i.„ 

Gentlemen  after  what  1 stated  in  the  opening  of  my  address  to  you,  y ou  know  who  Tho- 
mas Jermv  is’,  and  you  know  that  Thomas  Jermy  had  been  down  to  the  Felromgham  Fuim 
It  is  veiy 'true  that  he  bad  gone  back  to  London,  and  the  other  man  that  was  with  him 
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Lanier.  There  were  two  of  them  there,  but  whether  Mr.  Jermy  knew  they  bad 

returned  to  London  or  not,  I cannot  undertake  to  sar.  I do  not  know  whether  he  knew  OT 
not  ; I doubt  if  he  did,  for  they  certain!}’  had  not  returned  to  London  very  long. 
whomsoever  this  was  left,  the  object  of  it  unquestionably  was  to  blind ; it  was  intradea  to 
make  the  parties  in  that  house  believe  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  were  Thomaa 
Jerinv  and  another  man.  I am  afraid  that  that  rather  means  Jermy  and  Lanier.  _ 

Gentlemen,  I will  call  before  you  that  Thomas  Jermy.  I am  told  he  is  an  motfensive 
man,  verging  upon  seventy  years  of  age,  and  you  will  learn  from  him,  that  so  far  from  hiding 
anvthing  to  do  with  the  transaction,  he  and  Lamer  had  both  returned  to  London.  WhO“ 
ever,  therefore,  put  this  paper  down,  intended  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  transaction  upon  an 

innocent  person.  - , „ •„ 

It  bernns.  also,  with  another  blind.  “ There  are  seven  of  ns  here.”  Gentlemen,  you  will 
learn  in  the  course  of  the  case  whether  there  is  any  prete.^t  whatever  for  that.  It  says,  “ We 
are  all  armed,  as  you  see  us  two.”  You  will  learn,  also,  whether  there  is  any  pretext  for 
that,  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  supposition,  that  more  than  one  person  was  there ; 
and  whether  the  words  “ us  two”  are  not  meant  to  refer  to  Thomas  Jermy  and  to  Lamer. 

Now,  the  man  threw  these  two  pieces  of  paper  down  in  the  Hall,  and  I will  call  a person 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  band-writing  of  the  prisoner.  I believe  the  prisoner,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  has  beer,  an  auctioneer ; and  the  evidence  which  I shall  give  yon 
IS  not  the  ordinary  evidence  of  hand  writing,  but  the  evidence  of  a person  who  has  been  ac- 
customed for  hours  together  to  see  him  write,  and  to  copy  from  his  writing.  He  will  tell 
vou,  that  though  this  is  in  a disguised  hand,  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the  hand-writing  of 
iRush. 

In  cross-examination,  the  prisoner  will  be  at  liberty  to  ask  his  reasons  for  his  belief,  and  it 
will  be  for  you  to  judge  whether  those  reasons  are  satisfactory.  This  paper,  therefore,  will 
be  direct  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  we  propose  to  prove  Rush’s  hand- writing ; when  I say 
prove — ^you  have  sat  upon  j iries  before,  I dare  say,  and  know  that  it  is  not  customary  to  call 
a witness  to  swear  positively  to  hand-writing.  If  your  own  hand-writing  were  produc^  be- 
fore you,  some  time  after  it  was  written,  you  could,  perhaps,  only  say  that  you  believed  it  was 
yours.  But  there  is  another  piece  of  evidence — you  will  please  to  observe  that  these  two  pieces 
of  paper  appear  to  be  part  of  the  same  book.  Among  the  documents  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  are  two  books,  which  will  be  put  into  your  hands,  and  which  you  will  find  are 
precisely  the  size  of  this  book.  The  two  books  found  in  the  prisoner’s  possession  bear,  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  the  insciiption,  “ Mercantile  accounts  by  single  entry — Jarrold” 

Now,  I shall  call  Messrs.  Jarrold  before  you,  and  they  will  prove  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  books  of  this  kind,  in  sets  of  three  and  two.  The  sets  of  two  are  smaller 
books,  and  we  may,  therefore,  dismiss  them.  But  I will  show  you  the  sets  of  three,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  whether  the  fact  is  not  consistent  with  my  statement.  They  will  tell  yon 
that  the  marble  covers  of  these  books  are  not  of  the  same  colour ; they  are  sometimes  of  one 
colour  and  sometimes  of  another.  They  will  tell  you  that  this  outside  sheet  is  thii  ker  than 
usual ; and  you  will  say  whether  this  outside  sheet  does  not,  in  this  respect,  correspond  to 
those  sold  in  sets  of  three.  You  will  observe  that  the  two  books  found  in  the  prisoner’s  pos- 
session have  a white  label  upon  them ; and,  if  you  look  at  that  found  in  the  hall,  you  will 
see  the  place  where  a white  label  has  been  scratched  off.  It  corresponds,  in  size,  with  the 
label  upon  the  others,  but,  as  it  is  scratched  off,  we  cannot  read  it,  and,  of  course,  cannot 
tell  certainly  whether  it  is  one  of  the  same.  There  will  also  be  some  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  paper,  with  which  the  insides  of  these  covers  are  lined.  The  second  observation, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  papers  dropped  in  the  hall,  is  this : I will  give  you  evidence, 
to  show  that  the  words  were  written  upon  the  cover  of  a book  like  that  which  Rush  had, 
but  which  book,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  i.s  absent. 

What  is  become  of  the  inside  of  that  book,  I do  not  know.  Emily  Sandford  will  tell  you 
that  when  she  went  up  into  his  room  the  second  time,  there  was  a bright  fire  burning  in  his 
grate,  which  would  give  him  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  inside  of  the  book ; and  I may 
an  weH  mention,  with  regard  to  his  boots  being  missed,  that  they  were,  as  well  as  the  paper, 
capable  of  being  entirely  destroyed  by  an  ordinary  fire. 

Gentlemen,  this  paper  will  be  tlie  second  branch  of  the  direct  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  person  who  did  this  deed  must  have  been  a per- 
son who  knew  the  house ; undoubtedly,  it  was  a person  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pri- 
soner; and  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  the  prisoner  was  from  home  at  that  time.  Gen- 
tlemen, I am  afraid  that  when  the  prisom  r comes  to  make  his  defence,  you  will  require 
a satisfactory  answer  to  this  question; — Wiikie  was  the  puisoner  iiuking  thb  time 

HR  WAS  ABSENT  FROM  HOME  ON  THAT  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  OCCASIONS  ? I shall  say  nO 
more  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  motive  or  of  the  pretence.  I shall  call  before  you  Mr. 
Jermy  and  Mr.  Lamer  to  exculpate  themselves,  if  they  are  innocent,  or  inculpate  them- 
■selves,  if  they  are  guilty  ; and  you  will  have  to  ask — Upon  whom  does  the  suspicion 
rest  ? But  I shall  al.so  call  before  you  a very  important  witness : the  young  woman  1 
..ave  alluded  to — Emily  Sandford. 

•should  not  he  doing  my  duty  to  the  prosecution,  if  I did  not  state  to  you  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  I rely  for  the  confirmatien  of  her  testimony.  You  will  learn  from  her 
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that  she  statc'l  that  Kush  bad  told  hei‘  that  oe  kept  his  papers  in  a secret  place  in  the  floor 
•f  the  closet,  known  onlj' to  his  mother  , and  himself.  In  consequence  of  this  statement,  a 
seaxcli  was  made  in  the  floor  of  tliat  closet,  and  the  papers  were  found.  I shall  show  you 
that  the  circumstances  are  corroborated  by  a letter  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  written 
to  JRped,  relative  to  the  interview  which  took  place  in  Mylnerstreeh.as  well  ashy  the  agree- 
ment which  was  there  signed. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  I might  state.  When  before  the  magistra'  es.  she  deposed, 
upon  her  earlier  examination,  a portion,  but  not  the  whole,  of  what  I nave  now  stated.  In 
particular,  she  gave  one  of  the  most  important  facts — that  Kush  had  desired  her  to  say  that 
he  ]^d  been  out  only  ten  minutes.  I shall  show  vou  that  Rush  was  excessively  incensed 
against  her  for  making  that  statement,  a statement  which,  if  it  were  true,  went  to  his  life, 
and  would  well  account  for  any  degree  of  exasperation  which  he  might  evince.  Tou  will 
learn  what  his  conduct  was;  and  I will  afterwards  show  you  that  although  he  knew  .she  had 
mafia  this  statement  against  him,  he  wrote  a letter  to  her,  and  you  will  have  to  judge 
whether  this  letler  be  or  he  not  consistent  with  the  suspicion  that  Rush  knew  she  hiid  been 
sw'earing  against  him  that  which  was  most  material.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Norwich,  and 
begins  thus . — 

“ I am  sorry  I used  the  language  I did  when  I was  last  with  you,  but  I hope  you  know 
enouglr  of  my  temper  to  believe  me  when  I tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my 
bad  wishes  or  from  what  I then  said.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this  unjust  accusation 
against  me,  you  will  always  have  ray  best  wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  yourself 
andpf  owr  child.  Write  only  a few  words  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  for  w'e  are  not 
allowed  to  say  more.  James  B.  Rush.” 

That  letter  was- intercepted,  and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Another  circumstance  will  be  proved  to  you.  When  the  man,  whoever  it  was,  fired  at  the 
two  women,  the  first  person  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  I told  you  before  that  when  that 
shot  was  fired,  the  pistol  or  gun  might  be  a little  inclined.  At  that  spot  v/as  found  a ramrod. 
Now  that  ramrod  is  too  short  for  either  of  the  guns  that  were  found,  which  do  not  want 
ramrods.  It  would  rather  appear  to  belong  to  a carbine  or  large  pistol,  either  single  or  double- 
barrelled  ; hut  it  may  have  belonged  to  a pistol,  or  it  may  not ; and  it  may  have  been  left 
designedly. 

I beg  to  repeat  again  what  I said  before,  that  it.  is  immaterial  with  what  instrumerds  of 
death  these  transactions  were  accomplished.  1 will  shew  you  what  was  found,  and  give  you 
all  the  information  -which  it  is  our  power  to  la}’  before  you.  The  only  ohsei-vation  1 have  to 
make  is  this : There  is  a witness  wdro,  under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  should  have  1 een  called 
before  you — I mean  the  xinfortirnate  Mrs.  Jermy.  I will  prove  to  you  that  she  is  now  in  a 
state  in  which  she  cannot  be  removed  without  danger  to  her  life;  and  upon  mature  conside- 
ration it  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether  any  statement  of  hers  would,  even  under  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament,  he  evidence.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  you  will  have  no  evidence 
on,  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jermy,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not  we  satisfy  you.  This, 
geptlemen,  is  the  case. 

But  I-  am  reminded  bj’  my  learned  friend  that  there  is  another  observation  -which  I ought 
toiliave  made.  I have  told  you  that  the  man  that  fired  the  shot  had  a cloak  on.  I -shall 
shew.  \ ou  that  there  wa.s  such  a cloak  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner.  I cannot  tell  you 
how  Rush  was  dressed  when  he  went  out,  and  when  he  returned,  and  for  this  reason  : Emily 
Sandford  was  in  the  parlour,  and  he  did  not. come  in  until  she,  ha-ving  opened  the  door,  had 
retm-ned  back  again.  I shall  be  aide  to  shew  you  that,  upon  another  occasion,  he  took  active 
precautions  that  he  should  not  be  seen. 

Now,  gentkmen,  that  is  an  outline  of  the  case.  It  consists  of  tw'o  species  of  direct  evi- 
dence, and  it  consists  also  of  that  which  sometimes  is  the  only  evidence  which  in  cases  of 
this,  kind  can  be  brought  before  a Jury— circumstantial  evidence;  because,  when  people  medi- 
tate,crimes  like  this,  of  course  they  take  care  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  circum- 
stances they  can,  which  will  conduce  to  secrecy.  Therefore,  in  many  ol  these  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  any  direct  evidence  before  the  J ury. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a great  deal  about  this  case.  You  will,  I am  sure,  dismissal! 
you  have  read  and  heard  from  your  minds,  and  attend  only  to  the  evidence  The  prisoner 
iias  a right  to  require  of  you  that  you  should  sift  the  evidence  minutel}’,  and  that,  if  you 
entert’iin,  not  a fanciful  and  capricious,  but  a reaaouabloand. solid  doubt,  that  you  should  give 
him  the  benefit  of  it.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  your  duty  also  to  discharge  to  the  public 
If  you  have  no  retisonable  doubt,  society,  which  otherwise  would  fall  back  into  its  original 
barbarism,  expects  that  outrages  like  this  should  bo  repressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  law. 

This,  is  a question  of  unusual  publicity.  The  eyes  uf  this  great,  assembly,  and  1 may  say 
of  vour  countrxmen,  are  upon  you.  But  that,  gentlemen,  will  in  no -way  influ' nee  you, 
further  lhan  to  make  you  more  anxious  to  discharge  yonr  duty,  and  to  adhere  to  the  golden 
rule  of  human  conduct,  which,  believe  me,  is  this,  “To  do,  upon  all  occasions,  j our  duty,  and 
to  leave  the  consequences.”— The  learned  sergeant  then  concluded,  at  a quarter  to  eleven 
o’clock,  having  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  rather  more  than  au  hour  and  a half. 

Rush  now  applied  for  the  witnesses  for  the.  prosecution  to  be  sent  out  of  com't— more 
especially  Mr.  Cauu.the  solicitor. 
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Hia  Lordship,  however  objected,  inaarauch  as  Mr.  Cann  was  a solicitor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  advised  that  Mr.  Cann  should  be  the  first  of  the  witnesses  examined. 

It  was,  however,  decided  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  models 
and  plans,  and  the  architect  was  accordingl}'  put  into  the  box. 

MR.  KERR’S  EVIDENCE. 

Robert  Kerr  deposed  that  he  was  an  architect,  residing  in  Norwich.  The  models  pro- 
duced were  accurate  models  of  Stanfield  Hall  and  Potash  Farm-house ; and  the  ground 
plans  wereaccurate  plans  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  and  grounds,  and  the  Potash  Farm  and  grounds. 
The  smaller  plan  was  a correct  plan  of  the  first  lluor  of  Potash  Fann. 

The  PuisoNttR  put  some  questions  to  Mr.  Kerr  in  referenc  to  an  explanation  of  the  plan 
of  Potash  Fai-m-house  ; his  (the  prisoner’s)  differing  slightly  from  the  plans  of  the  prose- 
ention. 

Prlsoner  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  any  one  standing  by  the  window  looking  into  the 
back  yard  to  see  the  front  staircase? 

Mr.  Kerr  replied  that  it  was  not.  A man  could  be  seen  from  that  position  at  the  footof 
the  front  .stairs ; but  he  could  not  be  seen,  going  up. 

His  Lordship  referred  to  the  model,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  even  the  foot  of  the: 
stairs'could  not  be  seen ; but  that  a person  might  be  seen  to  approach  it.  His  Lordship  iu- 
orraed  the  prisoner,  however,  that  if  any  difficulty  presented  itself  in  reference  to  the  model, 
Mr.  Kerr  could  be  recalled  for  explanation. 


EVIDENCE  OF  MR  DRANE. 

Mr.  James  Drake,  of  Norwich,  surveyor,  made  the  plan  of  part  of  Stanfield  Hall  estate 
and  Potash  Farm  estate,  now  produced;  it  was  quite  correct.  The  part  coloured  green  was 
pasture  or  plantation : the  grey  part  was  Potash  Farm.  Mr.  Drane  explained  the  plan  to 
the  Court,  and  said  there  was  a part  called  the  “loke”  on  the  Potash  Farm,  with  green  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  distance  across  the  fields,  from  the  porch  of  Stanfield  Hall,  by  the 
“ loke,”  to  Potasa  House,  was  1589  yards.  The  distance  bi’  the  Ketteringham  Lodge  gate 
and  road,  was  one  mile  five  furlongs  and  161  yarJs;  and.  b}'  the  Wymondhara  Lodge  gate 
and  road,  two  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  four  yards.  The  distance  from  the  Hall  to  Gower’s. 
Farm-house,  at  the  back,  was  491  yards.  The  distance  from  the  Hall  to  Ketteringham  Lodge, 
gate  was  1195  yards. 

The  Phisoner  cross-examined  the  witness  at  some  length  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
routes  which  he  took  in  measuring  the  distances.  WiTKrss  said  that  there  was  nothing  to 
protect  any  one  from  falling  into  the  drains,  when  going  through  the  meadows,  between  the 
nutterv  and  Stanfield  Hall. 

By  the  Court  : The  drains  were  each  between  eight  and  nine  feet  wide. 

By  ihe  Prisoner:  The  Old  Seven  Acres  field  was  ploughed.  If  witness  had  been  going 
through  the  field  on  a dark  night,  he  would  rmt  have  walked  on  the  bank.  The  bank  was 
about  two  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Was  positive  the  sides  of  the  “ loko  ” 
were  green.  ' 

The  Prisoner  put  a number  of  questions  relative  to  the  measurements,  all  of  w'hich  were 
answered  by  the  witness,  and  explained. 


MR.  GANN'S  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  John  Stephenson  Cann,  solicitor,  of  Wymondham,  was  then  examined.  He  de- 
posed thaL  on  the  2d  of  December,  be  wont  to  Pbtash  Farm  with  Superintendents  Withei- 
mrd  and  Hubbersty.  He  went  into  the  parlour,  and  entered  a closet  there.  A board  in  the 
floor  was  lemoved  by  AVitherford,.  in  witness’s  presence.  Witness  then  took  a box  (rom 
under  the  boards. 

(It  was  now  discovered  by  Kush  that  Witherford  was  in  the  court,  and  he  denounced  this 
as  jiiianiou<.) — Witherford  immediately  withdrew. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Cann  continued  : lie  unlocked  the  box  the  following  day,  after  getting 
u a number  of  documents,  one  of  which  was  an  agreement  dated  the 

lUth  ot  Cctober,  1848,  which  he  now  produced— it  was  marked  A;  another,  dated  the  same 
day,  was  marked  C ; another  was  dated  the  28th  of  November,  1848,  and  marked  B.  There 
was  a so  one  dated  the  3d  of  Cctober.  1848;  it  was  marked  D.  Witness  produced  a docu- 
ment, also  marked  E,  found  afterwards  at  the  prisoner’e  house  at  Felmingham,  on  the  5th  ol 
Fehruap’.  It  was  m a carpet- bag,  in  .an  iron  chest.  He  also  found  at  Felmingham  a draft 
of  a letter,  dated  tlie  19th  of  April,  in  the  prisoner’s  handwriting.  It  was  either  in  a locked- 

/ dere  was  aLo  at  Potash  a leotico  dated  the  12th  of  Cctober, 

UthVffV^fll^^  f of  May,  1848;  a letter  dated  the 

i4th  m Cctober,  1848,  addressed  to  the  prioner;  a letter  dated  the  19th  ofSeptember,  1848 
from  Read  to  the  prisoner ; a notice  dated  the  23d  of  Cctober.  1848  ; and  two  notices  sianed 
by  the  prisoner,  dated  October,  1848  (one  widiout  a date,  the  other  dated  the  26thl  Wit- 
ness lound  a letter  also  of  the  80th  of  aeptember,  1848,  from  Read  to  the  prisoner. 
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By  the  BuisoS'kr  : 1 think  we  examined  Mrs.  Jermy,  Watson,  and  the  girl  Cbestney  only 
on  the  day  after  tlie  murder.  I do  not  know  of  any  one  else  having  taken  any  dep<'sitions  of 
Watson’s,  but  I saw  some  notes  taken  of  his  evidence  before  that ; I saw  them  shortly  before 
you  came  in ; I had  taken  some  down  myself  before  you  entered,  but  it  was  all  taken  again 
in  your  presence.  The  notes  I speak  of  were,  I suppose,  in  my  possession  when  Watson  was 
being  examined  before  you.  I believe  they  were  lying  on  the  table,  but  I was  not  usmg 
them  in  any  way.  A portion  »f  Watson’s  evidence  was  taken  at  one  o’clock  ; I do  not  know 
where  you  were  at  the  time.  I cannot  say  whether  I had  then  seen  Pont,  the  police-officer. 
I took  down  nothing  that  day  from  Miss  Sandford  (or  Mrs.  James).  I saw  her  that  day  at 
the  Hall,  in  the  room  you  had  been  in.  Mr.  Wilson  was  there.  I took  none  of  her  evidence 
down  that  day,  and  do  not  know  that  any  one  else  did.  She  was  in  the  room  about  10 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour — that’s  the  outside.  I had  not  seen  her  in  the  course  of  that 
day  before  she  came  to  the  room.  I did  not,  on  the  29lh,  hear  of  any  evidence  as  to  what 
she  had  to  say  about  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  evening.  Watson  was  examined  before 
you  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  but  I cannot  say  whether  it  commenced  before  or  after 
candle-light.  I should  think  it  was  at  least  ten  o’clock  at  night  when  I first  saw  Emily 
Sandford  at  the  Halt,  directly  after  you  had  left.  I left  between  eleven  and  twelve,  about  an 
hour,  I should  think,  after  she  left.  I was  at  the  Hall,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  between 
nine  and  ten.  Nothing  was  taken  down  in  writing  that  night.  I was  not  in  the  broivn  par- 
lour. I left  the  Hall  before  twelve  o’clock.  I heard  Watson  describe  the  man  he  saw  that 
night  in  the  Hall.  I do  not  know  that  he  gave  a particular  description,  but  he  said  he  be- 
lieved you  were  the  man.  I think  this  was  in  his  pantry,  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock. 
I do  not  remember  that  he  gave,  in  my  hearing,  a description  of  the  man’s  dress  that  night. 

I returned  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  Sir  Thomas  Beevor.  I was  in  the  room 
part  of  the  time,  while  my  father  examined  Miss  Sandford,  on  Friday,  1st  December,  about 
the  papers.  This  was  at  Wymondham  Bridewell.  There  were  no  questions  asked  about  the 
papers — it  was  her  o-wn  statement.  She  then  said  she  had  written  some  papers  for  you.  I 
was  not  in  the  room  when  she  first  went  in.  I did  not  see  her  till  half-past  seven  or  eight. 
I took  nothing  down  that  night ; I think,  however,  that  my  father  did,  but  I did  not  see 
him,  that  I remember,  although  I will  not  swear  it.  I belii-ve  Miss  Sandford  was  there  from 
two  to  three  hours,  but  1 was  not  present  all  the  time.  Altogether,  perhaps,  I was  present 
about  two  hours.  Hubbersty,  the  police-officer,  and  Witherford,  were  also  in  the  room.  I 
believe  I was  present  when  she  left,  but  I heard  nothing  read  over  to  her,  nor  did  I see  her 
put  her  signature  to  any  paper.  I have  seen  no  document  with  her  signature  affixed  on 
that  date,  except  the  examination,  which,  I believe,  had  been  taken  before  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1 heard,  just  before  she  came  on  the  Fiiday,  that  she  was  going  to  be  examined  that 
evening.  I cannot  sav  by  whose  orders  she  was  sent  for  to  the  magistrates’  room  at  the 
Bridewell. 

The  Bridewell  is  three  miles  from  Potash.  What  I heard  that  evening  was  conversation; 
she  was  not  on  oath,  I believe ; but  I was  not  present  when  she  entered.  I heard  she  had 
been  questioned  the  same  day  at  Potash,  by  the  police-officers.  I did  not  know  before  she 
came  to  the  Bridewell  what  shew'as  going  to  be  examined  about.  You  were  in  the  Bride- 
well at  the  time.  I rememt'er  coming  to  speak  to  you  with  Mr.  Waugh,  a solicitor  from 
London,  on  that  day'.  I had  not  then  heard  of  any  fresh  evidence  she  had  to  give,  different 
to  what  she  had  given.  I was  not  present,  I believe,  on  the  Thursday  when  she  finished  her 
first  examination.  I cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Wilson,  the  magistrate,  made  any  observation 
to  her  before  she  signed  her  first  depositions.  1 was  not  acting  as  your  solicitor.  Tousaid 
to  me  something  about  objecting  to  your  papers  being  pulled  about  by  police-officers  gene- 
rally. Nothing  was  said  to  me  by  you  respecting  sending  a note  to  Miss  Sandford,  at  her 
residence.  I promised  "you  that  the  locks  and  papers  should  not  be  interfered  with,  except  by 
people  in  authority.  You  said  you  had  no  objection  to  me  or  my  father  taking  them.  I 
believe  I said  if  any  papers  were  taken  at  that  time,  you  should  have  an  inventory.  Mr. 
Waugh  applied  to  me  for  an  order  to  see  you,  and  I said  he  must  apply  to  the  magistrates. 
I had  no  idea  that  vou  expected  I was  acting  as  your  solicitor. 

Mr  C-\xs  (to  the  Court)  explained  that  Rush,  on  going  to  the  gaol,  said  he  should  leave 
it  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  act  for  him,  as  he  could  not  do  so,  holding  the  position  which  he 

did,  as  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  • , • i * 

The  Lkarned  Judge  here  told  Rush  that  his  examinations  seemed  quite  irrelevant;  ne 


did  not,  however,  wish  to  be  strict.  ..  . t 

Mr.  Cann’s  cross-examination  continued : Mr.  Waugh  did  not  tell  me  that  1 was  acting  as 
your  solicitor,  but  that  he  was;  and  Mr.  Waugh  obtained  an  order  to  visit  you  in  that 

iSyL.  Sd'g-  »id  h,  c.,a 

”°Mi\  M^nuyfuever'^lold  you  m my  presence  that  you  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  with 
me  as  your  solicitor?  MV.  Waugh  advised  you  to  have  a solicitor.  He  said,  “ lou  have 
beer,  aVool  once”  (alluding  to  this  time  twelvemonth),  but  said  there  was  ^ Waueh 

think  ofa  solicitor  between  then  and  March.  I waited  and  spoke  with  ^ 

left  the  room,  on  the  Friday.  You  gave  me  your  watch  and  chain.  1 ou  did  not  tell  me  that 
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you  had  no  money,  and  I did  not  receive  it  as  SeOUrity  foi*  any  costs  that  might  become  due. 
ITie  next  time  that  Mis^  Sandforil  was  examined  about  the  papers,  after  the  1st  of  December, 
was,  I believe,  on  the  13th  or  14th.  I had,  however,  I believe,  shown  her  the  papers  after  1 
found  them,  but  I am  not  certain.  I cannot  even  swear  that  I saw  her  between  those  dates, 
though  I believe  I did.  I cannot  say  how  often  I have  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Wymondham,  solicitor,  respecting  the  copies  of  agreements.  I cannot  say  how  often  he 
has  seen  them  ; I don’t  know  that  he  has  seen  them  more  than  once.  They  have  never  been 
m his  possession.  Neither  my  brother  nor  any  one  else  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them  while  I have  been  absent.  When  Miss  Sandford  was  examined  by  you  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  December,  and  by  the  magistrates  on  the  5th  of  January,  I did  not  sit  between 
you  and  Miss  Sandford  in  order  that  jou  might  not  see  her,  nor  she  you.  You  were  very 
violent  several  times,  and  said  you  wished  to  move  your  chair. 

Mr.  Canx  (to  the  Court)  : He  was  very  violent,  and  shifted  his  chair  about.  He  could 
not  see  the  whole  of  her  face.  In  fact,  when  he  was  so  violent,  she  was  terrified  and  fainted, 
and  the  surgeon  said  the  examination  must  not  continue.  She  was  not  in  good  health. 

Prisoner  : I ask  you,  if  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  not  know  that  we  were  so  placed 
that  we  might  not  see  each  other? — Witness;  I believe  the  object  of  the  magistrates  was  to 
protect  the  witness. 

Prisoner:  That  will  do.  Did  you  not  hear  me  complain  of  not  being  allowed  a solicitor? 
— Witness  : Not  till  after  you  were  fully  committed ; but  on  the  5th  of  January  1 think 
you  did. 

Prisoner  : When  was  it  that  it  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Pinson,  that  you  were  not  acting 
for  me  as  solicitor  ? — Witness  ; On  the  4th  of  December,  I think ; and  I said  the  sooner  you 
were  undeceived  the  better — if  you  thought  so. 

Prisoner;  Did  not  the  magistrates  refuse  to  allow  me  to  put  the  questions  myself  to  Miss 
Sandford? — Witness  ; Sometimes,  after  your  conduct  had  been  violent. 

His  Lordship:  If  the  magistrates  did  anything  illegal  in  that  respect,  and  the  depositions 
were  brought  against  you  in  evidence,  then  they  would  be  useless ; but  you  are  now  on  your 
trial,  and  the  depositions  will  most  likely  not  be  produced. 

Phisoner:  Did  not  I complain  of  -your  saying  something  to  Miss  Sandford? — Witness 
I think  once  you  thumped  on  the  table. 

Prisoner:  You  are  a young  man,  and  I do  not  know  what  to  think  of  you.  Did  I not 
also  call  out  to  Mrs.  Bryant  to  leave  off  talking  to  her? — Witness  : I believe  you  did. 

Prisoner:  Is  not  that  the  time  the  magistrates  called  me  to  order? — Witness:  They 
had  to  do  so  many  times ; and  I believe  that  neither  mine  nor  Mrs.  Bryant’s  speaking 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Prisoner  : That  was  enough  to  make  any  body  violent.  Good  God  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
if  I am  to  be  interrupted  when  I am  examining  an  important  witness,  by  people  of  that  sort 
telling  the  witness  they  were  saying  wrong — 

Judge:  I have  myself  felt  inclined  to  stop  you  several  times. 

Prisoner.  Do  yon  remember  how  long  Emily  Sandford  was  examined  on  the  12th  of 
December  ? — Witness  : I cannot  say : I took  no  depositions  from  her,  except  in  your  pre- 
sence. She  was  examined  only  about  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Prisoner  : Are  the  applications  I made  to  the  magistrates  for  my  papers  and  other  docu- 
ments which  I required  for  my  defence,  in  your  possession? — Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner  : Will  you  produce  them  ? — They  were  then  produced  by  Mr.  Cann. 

Prisoner:  What  papers  that  I there  requested  for  my  defence  have  been  given  me? — 

Witness:  Your  solicitor  has  had  copies  of  all  he  wished  to  take.  He  has  seen  every  paper, 
and  gone  through  them. 

Prisoner:  I asked  then  particularly  for  all  letters  from  you  to  me,  and  copies  of  my 
etters  to  you.  They  have  not  been  produced.— Witness  : I found  but  one  letter,  and  that 
nas  been  copied. 

Prisoner  : What  business  have  you  done  for  me  and  my  mother  these  kst  few  years  ? — 
VV ITNKSS : I have  prepared  a case  for  yon,  and  attended  vou  on  one  meeting  with  Mr.  Jenny, 
as  your  attorney. 

Prisoner  ; Ilave  you  not  also  paid  legacy  duty  ? — I have  received  the  money,  but  have 
not  paid  It.  I hold  the  money  still. 

Prisoner:  lou  gave  a memorandum  for  it,  but  that  money  has  not  been  given  up. — Wit- 
ness : I have  not  seen  it. 

Prisoner:  How  long  is  it  since  you  received  the  money? — Witness:  Perhaps  two 
yeara 

Prisoner:  And  not  paid  yet  ?— Witness  ; And  not  paid  yet. 

Prisoner  ; I ask  you  what  letters  you  have  kept  back  or  burned,  that  you  knew  would  be 
Ouse  to  me  for  my  defence  ?— Witness:  None;  they  were  all  sealed  by  your  daughter,  by 
nie,  and  by  Colonel  Oakes,  and  not  broken  open  till  before  the  niagintrates. 

Prisoner:  Why  was  not  the  carpet  bag  sealed  ?— Witness:  It  was  locked. 

Prisoner:  Were  there  not  some  title  deeds?— Witness:  Yes,  and  there  they  are  yet 

Prisoner:  Was  there  not  a meeting  at  Wymondham  on  the  21st  of  November,  at  which 
young  Mr.  Jermy  should  have  attended?— Witness  ; Yes ; I remember  one  day  he  sent  word 
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that  he  could  not  attend.  He  usually  attended  the  meetings.  They  were  fixed  at  eleven 
o’clock.  •' 

Prisoner  : mere  did  you  take  the  papers  from  and  carry  into  the  parlour,  at  Potash  ?— 
Witness  : I did  not  take  any,  but  I saw  some  on  the  table. 

Prisoner:  What  was  done  to  them  when  they  were  first  taken  into  the  parlour? 

Witness  : They  iverelaid  on  the  table,  and  I looked  them  over.  This  was  before  breakfast 
on  Sarurday,  2d  of  December ; they  were  brought  into  the  room  either  by  Hubbersty  or 
Witherford.  •' 

Prisoner;  Did  you  hear  any  observation  about  how  long  they  were  left  about? Wit- 

ness ; No ; I locked  them  all  up  in  the  parlour. 

Prisoner  : Was  there  any  inquiries  made  about  a lode  that  liad  been  on  the  bag?— Wit- 
ness : No. 


Prisoner:  Had  you  seen  any  of  those  papers,  before? — Witness:  Tes ; I bad  seen  the 
case  which  I prepared  m3'self. 

Prisoner  : Were  you  in  the  closet  when  the  board  was  taken  up?— Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner:  Where  were  the  other  papers  then? — Witness:  They  had  not  been  brought 
into  the  room. 

Prisoner:  Could  any  one  get  into  the  closet  before  you  went  that  day? — Witness:  Cer- 
tainly not!  the  keys  had  been  delivered  to  me  on  the  Friday;  Witherford  was  the  person 
who  laid  them  down  then  in  my  pre«en«e. 

Prisoner  : What  papers  were  taken  out  from  under  the  floor,  beside  those  in  the  box  ? — 
Witness  : A good  many ; thej'  are  all  here.  There  were  cheque-books  also,  and  a manu- 
script of  a printed  notice,  with  a note  relative  to  your  bankruptcy. 

Prisoner:  Were  there  an}' of  the  papers  taken  out  of  that  closet  before  you  saw  Miss 
Sandford  that  morning ? — Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner:  Were  there  any  in  her  band- writing? — Witness:  I cannot  say. 

Prisoner;  Did  you  see  any  documents  there  that  }ou  considered  of  importance  to  this 
trial,  except  what  were  in  the  box ? — Witness:  I do  not  know  what  you  call  “of  import- 
•nce.” 

Prisoner  : Wlien  did  you  first  know  that  you  were  to  be  solicitor  for  the  prosecution? — 
WiTNE-s : Seven  or  eight  weeks  since. 

Prisoner  : How  often  within  the  last  fortnight  have  you  been  to  hear  what  Mias  Sandford 
had  to  say  at  the  Bridewell ? — Witness:  Three  or-fouv  times;  but  she  sent  me  a statement 
of  her  own  accord,  just  before  her  confinement. 

Rk-examined  by  CouNSKii : The  two  boa^cs  produced  I found  in  the  closet  at  Potash, 
but  not  under  the  floor.  I found  no  other  book  at  ail  of  the  same  description.  The  prisoner 
gave  me  his  watch  and  chain,  because  ho  had  a short  time  previously  been  to  my  office,  and 
told  me  to  make  out  my  account,  and  lie  would  give  me  some  money.  The  amount  due  to 
me  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  Although  he  had  promised  me  money,  he  had  not  done 
bo;  and  he  said,  when  he  gave  me  the  watch,  “Y'ou  may  as  well  take  this,  as  I owe  you 
money.” 

Prisoner  asked  if  it  was  regular  for  the  counsel  to  get  up  and  ask  about  what  had  not 
before  been  mentioned?  Nothing  had  been  said  in  the  re-examination  about  the  watch,  in  the 
same  w^  as  in  tl;e  cross-examination. 

The  Learned  Judge  replied  that  the  cross-examination  had  in  tliat  respect  been 
conducted  fairly. 

The  PriS'  'NER  asked  his  Lordship  to  inquire  when  it  was  first  mentioned  that  the  watch 
was  given  for  a previous  debt? — Witness  : It  was  first  mentioned  at  the  Castle. 


JAMES  WATSON’S  EVIDENCE. 

Jasies  Watson  deposed  that  he  was  footman  in  the  service  of  the  late  Mr.  Jermy,  at 
Stanfield  Hall.  He  had  lived  there  since  May  last.  He  knew  the  prisoner  Rush,  who  was 
often  at  the  Hall,  and  used  to  enter  by  the  side  door.  There  was  a bell  to  the  door,  but  he 
used  to  come  in  without  ringing ; and  he  generally  went  into  the  servants’  hall.  Witness 
had  also  seen  him  in  other  rooms.  Rush  knew  the  house  well.  (The  model  of  the  HmII  was 
now  produced,  and  the  position  of  the  passages,  rooms,  stairs,  &c.  explained  by  the  witness 
and  counsel.)  The  usual  dinner  hour  was  six  o’clock.  Witness  did  not  know,  on  the  evening 
of  28th  of  November,  who  left  the  dining-room  first.  Mr.  Jermy,  senior,  was  at  that  time 
living  in  the  house,  and  young  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Jermy,  a daughter  of  Mr 
Jermy,  senior,  whose  age  was  about  fourteen.  There  was  a grooin  living  m the  house,  and 
wx  female  servants.  The  cook’s  name  was  Read ; Chestney  was  housemaid.  There  was  a 
lamn  with  a reflector  on  a table  in  the  staircase-hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  murders.  There 
was  also  a limp  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage.  There  were  in  the  dining-room  two  wax 
candles ; but  no  light  in  the  entrarce-hall.  Besides  a light  in  the  staircase-hall,  there  was  a 
fire.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Jermy  frequently  went  out  of  the  outerporch  door  for  a short  time. 
On  the  evening  in  question,  witness  was  in  his  pantry,  about  a quarter-past  eight,  when  he 
heard  a report  at  the  front  of  the  house  near  the  porch.  The 

porch.  When  he  heard  that  report,  he  went  out  of  the  pantry  a few  feet,  to  the  spot  where 
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the  two  passages  meet.  Couldthen  seethe  door  leading  into  the  staircasc-hall.  While thhre, 
•witness  eaw  a man  coming  from  the  direotion  of -the  side  door.  He  passed  witness,  and  was 
about  three  feet  fmm  him  when  he  did  so.  While  passing,  the  man  moved  his  left  elbbw. 
Witness  saw  the  man  go  to  the  staircase-hall,  and  then  ob.served 'the  door  open.  Saw  Mr.  K 
Jenny  Jenny  epen  It;  he  was  coming  from  the  staircase-hall  towards  the  passage.  Thetnaj 
was  then  about  three  feet  from  the  door.  Witness  saw  the  man  then  poin  t a. gun  or  pistol  at 
young  Mr.  Jerm3%aud  Are  it.  Mr.  I.  Jermj-  Jermy  immediately  fell  down  backwards  fcto 
the  staircase  halt  npon  the 'mat.  Witness  I'eturned  back  to  the  pantry,  and,  while  thbre, 
heard  a AVomaii’s  footsteps  running  towards  the  lobby,  from  the  servants’  hall ; she  •Was 
screaming.  Witness  then  heard  two  more  discharges  of  fire-arms,  very  quick,  one  after 
another. 

Upon  hearing  those  reports,  witness  went  out  df  the  pantry  towards  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case-hall, and  then  saw  Mrs.  Jermy  go  towards  the  back  staircase.  She  was  running.  Wit- 
ness also  saw  Chestney  lying  in  the  lobby,  'opposite  the  staircase-hall, -and  about  two  feet 
from  the  wall.  On  that  wall  there  still  existed  the  marks  of  the  dischar^  of  fire-arms. 
Chestney  complained  to  witness,  and  he  dragged  'her  to  'the  back  Staircase.  Did  no:  see  the 
man  again,  and  did  nofknqw  which  way -he  went  out.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  the  out- 
side porch,  dead,  with  his  head  towards  the  inside  door.  He  found  him  there  about  half  an 
hour  after.  Havingprocured  the  a.ssistance  Of  Mr.'Gower  and  his  two  sons,  witness  searched 
for  old  Mr.  Jerm}’,  and  found  him  Ij'ing  on  'the  mat  in  tlie  porch  ; he  was  than  dead.  The 
wound  was  on  the  left  side.  Witness  saw  the  man,  when  in-<ide,  drop  two  papers  in  the  long 
passage,  and  afterwards  saw  one  picked  np.  They  were  like  those  produced.  The  man  Was 
low  in  stature,  and  stout.  Witness  Could  not  see  his  face,  as  he  had  something  over  it.  Could 
not  see  what  it  was;  but  there  was  light  enough  to  see  his  gait  and  general  appearance.  He 
believed  it  to  be  Mr.  Rush. 

Rush  objected  to  the  way  in  which  the  counsel  put  his  question  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  assassin;  but  bis  Lordship  said  he  tliought'it  had  been  put  very  properly. 

Rush  ; Then  I hops  your  Lordship  will  not  find  fault  ^ith  some 'of  the  questions  which  I 
snail  put. 

Examination  of  Watsox  continued:  He  had  a cloak  on,  long  enough  to 'cover  his  arms. 
Witness  saw  two  weapons,  but  could  not  say  ■what  they  were;  it  strdck  him  at  the  time 
that  they  were  large  pistols. 

Cross-examined  by  Pbisonhr  : He  was  putting  the  pldte  away  when  lie  heard 'the  first  re- 
■port;  he  could  not  see  out  of  the  Nvindow  of  the  pantry  into  the  front,  but  life  could  otit  of 
the  window  of  the  passage.  Did  not  look  out  of  the  passage  window.  After  hearing  the 
report,  he  left  the  pantry  immediately.  Had  no  plate  in  his  hand  when  the  first  report  was 
discharged,  but  might,  pierhaps,  stay  a few  seconds  before  he  left  the  pantry.  The  man, 
when  witness  saw  him,  was  walking  fast,  but  had  not  then  turned  the  corner  towards  the 
lobby;  he  was,  however,  about  to  do  so.  Was  five  or  six  feet  from  the  pantrv  door  wheii 
he  saw  the  man  turniug  the  corner.  Witness  did  not  remember  if  the  cloak  had. a cape  to 
it;  did  not  pick  up  any  paper  that  night,  and  did  not  see  any  servant  dose.  A few  words 
were  put  to  him  in  the  brown  parlour 'the  same  night,  but  veiw  little  of  what  he  said  was 
put  down.  Couid  only  rerheniber  Captain  Ives  and  his  servant  being  there.  There  were 
some  others ; perhaps  five  or  six.  Could  not  remember  who  put  the  questions  nor  who 
wrote  down  the  answers ; in  fact,  he  did  not  know  them.  Did  not  remember  if  .anj’thing 
was  said  that  night  about  the  man’s  having  something  on  his  face.  Remembered  saying 
that  first  on  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Witness  saw  Mr.  Cann  on  »the 
Wednesday,  but  did  not  remember  what  he  said  to  him.  Did  not  remember  hearing  any 
one  say  anything  about  a mask  before  he  gave  the  evidence  before  Rusli.  Did  not  see  the 
man’s  legs,  and  had  not  been  shown -any  cloaks  that  had  been  taken  from  Potash  before  ha 
was  examined. 

[Rush  now  put  several  questions  relative  to  whatthewitnesshadsaidbeforethemagistrates, 
bur  the  Judge  informed  the  prisoner  that  if  he  went -on  in  this  way  he  must  put  in  the  de- 
positions, and  then  the  learned  counsel  would  have  the  last  words,  as  he  would  be  entitled  to 
rejfiy.] 

liosH  rejilied  that  he  certainly  should  put  them  in,  as  he  intended  to  use  them  in  his  de- 
fence. 

Watson’s  depositions  both  before  the  magistrates  and  the  coroner  were  then  put  in  and 
read. 

Cross-examination 'by  the  pRisoNuR  continued  : He  did  not  see  the  man  take  the  arm 
from  his  cloak  when  he  shot  young  Jermy.  He  did  not  know  tliat  Mrs.  Jermy  was  wounded 
when  ^ saw  her.  He  sa-w 'her  going  towards  the  back  staircase.  He  did  not  know  where 
Anna  Holmes  was  at  the  time,  or  the  other  servants.  He  saw  none  of  the  maids  after  hearing 
the  reports,  except  Blanchflower,  the  nursemaid.  He  was  in  the  passage  when  slio  called  fbr 
some  hot  water,  and  she  was  In  the  nursery.  The  window  of  the  nursery' looked  into  the 
stable-yard.  He  saw  her  when  he  carried  the  lie'  water,  hut  not  before.  He  came  down 
diivoily  after  he  had  carried  the  hot  water.  He  did  not  see  the  man  after  he  firsd  at  Mr 
and  went  into  the  staircase-hall.  He  might  be  a 'minute or  two  leading  Chestney  into 
the  hall  on  to  the  back  staircase.  He  believed  it  was  after  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
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cose  that  he  fetched  the  hot  water.  He  did  not  remember  seeing  any  one  afterwards.  He  saw 
a curl)-  wig  at  the  Coroner’s  Inquest.  It  did  not  resemble  the  'head  of  the  man  in  the 
passage.  He  had  said  benore  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  man  had  on  his  head.  He  did 
not  remember  to  have  told  anybody  that  Chestney’s  de.scription  of  the  man’s  head  was  in- 
correct. It  was  about  a quarter-past  eight  when  he  heard  the  first  report.  Ho  did  not 
remember  any  one  being  there  when  old  Mr.  Jermy  was  found.  A gig  came  up  at  the  time, 
but  be  did  not  know  who  was  in  it.  He  knew  it  was  about  a quarter-past  eight  when  he 
heard  the  report.  He  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  not  from  the  statement  of  any 
one  else.  He  did  not  see  Emily  Sandford  till  the  evening  after  the  murder  ; she  was  then 
in  the  cook’s  pantr)'.  He  did  not  remember  any  one  being  with  her.  He  did  not  see  her  in 
his  pantry.  He  should  have  known  it,  if  she  had  been  there  any  length  of  time.  He  did 
not  remember  speaking  to  her,  nor  did  he  recollect  hearing  her  speak  to  anybody  else.  He 
did  not  remember  seeing  her  since  that  day. 

Prisdnkr:  Remember!  you  are  on  your  solemn  oath.  Will  you  swear  before  God  that 
you  have  not  seen  her  since  that  day? — Witness:  I do  not  remember.  I didn’t  see  the 
man’s  hands,  and  cannot  say  whether  they  were  up  or  do»  n.  I saw  the  fire-arms,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  they' were  pistols.  When  the  man  fired  with  one  arm  I do  not  know 
where  the  other  arm  was.  Mr.  Jermy  had  told  me  that  he  'would  not  see  you,  about  five 
weeks  befoie  the  murder.  I do  not  know  how  often  you  came  to  the  house  between  that 
time  and  the  time  of  the  murders.  I know  you  came  several  times.  I cannot  swear  that  you 
had  been  more  than  four  times.  I recollect  your  being  there  the  Sunday  before.  I do  not 
think  you  could  come  without  my’  seeing  you.  I do  not  know  what  servants  were  out  of  the 
Halt  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  or  any  young  men  being  with  them  at  the  time.  I had  not 
heard  of  any  booRs  being  circulated  in  the  noighbourhi od  about  law  transactions  between 
Mr.  Jermy  and  yourself.  Mr.  Jermy  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it.  I have-never 
heard  about  your  being  turned  out  of  the  place  by  Mr.  Jeimy.  I do  not  recollect  a man 
being  dragged  out  of  the  fields  and  taken  to  the  Hall,  and  kept  there  till  Mr.  Jermy  came 
home.  I do  net  remember  your  being  at  the  Hall  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  murder. 

By  Mr.  Sergeant  Byi.es:  The  night  of  the  murder  was  very’  dark  and  windy.  I do  not 
know  upon  whom  the  wig  was  placed  at  the  inquest. 

The  Pkisonf-R  asked  if  he  might  comment  upon  the  discrepancies  between  the  witness’s 
present  statement  and  that  on  the  depositions? 

The  Judge  said  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so,  though  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  possibility  of  counter-observations  being  made,  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  state- 
ments being  pointed  out. 

ELIZA  CHESTNEY’S  EVIDENCE. 


The  witness  Eliza  Chkstney  was  here  brought  into  court  on  a small  couch ; the  witness- 
box  was  removed,  and  the  couch  occupied  its  place.  She  had  been  brought  on  the  previous 
day  from  Stanfield,  on  the  shoulders  of  several  men,  and  had  been  since  staying  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Watson,  Castle  Meadow.  Witness  looked  pale  and  weak,  but  evinced  no  signs  ot 
tremulousness  in  giving  her  evidence.  She  was  attended  by  Mr.  Tunnaley’  and  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  occasionallv  gave  her  medicine. — She  said : My  name  is  Eliza  Chestney  ; I was  house- 
maid in  Stanfield  Hall  in  November  last.  On  the  28th  of  November  I was  in  the  servants’ 
hall  about  eight  o'clock ; I then  heard  a gun  fired,  which  w’as  followed  by  imother  discharge, 
and  then  a groan.  1 went  into  the  passage  which  leads  towards  the  staircase,  when  I met 
my  mistress,  Mrs.  Jermv.  She  said,  “ Watson ! Watson ! Eliza ! go  to  Mr.  Jermy  ! ” I took 
liold  of  her  waist  with  liiy  left  hand,  and  taking  hold  of  her  hand  with  my  right,  i said,  “ My 
dear  mistress ; good  God ! what  is  the  matter?  For  God’s  sake  don’t  go.”  She  did  not  speak, 
but  loofeed  wild.  We  went  down  the  passage  together.  When  I got  as  far  as  the  doorway 
of  the  staircase- hall,  I saw  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy  Jermy  lying  on  the  floor ; I saw  a man  .-eemingly 
coming  from  the  dinmg-room  door.  He  had  either  a short  gun  or  a pistel  in  his  right  hand 
up  to  his  right  shoulder;  he  levelled  the  instrument  and  shot  me.  I did  not  fall  directly. 
Another  shot  followed  directly  after,  when  I saw  my  mistre.»s’  arm  twirl  in  the  air.  My’ 
mistress  then  ran  up-stairs  and  left  me.  I twisted  round  several  times,  and  fell  down.  I 
gave  three  violent  shrieks,  and  said,  “ Now  I am  going  to  die,  and  no  one  will  come  to  help 
me !”  I remembered  no  more  till  I awoke  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  I found  myselt 
seriously  wounded  in  the  leg,  near  the  hip.  I saw  the  head  and  sheuhiers  of  the  man  who 
shot  me.  The  head  was  flat  on  the  top,  and  the  hair  was  bushy  at  the  sides;  and  he  ha„ 
wide  shoulders.  I formed  an  opinion  at  the  time  who  the  person  was.  I had  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  I believed  and  still  believe  it  to  be  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner). 
I had  seen  him  several  times  at  Stanfield  Hall,  in  the  same  passage.  I did  not  observe  any- 
thing about  the  man's  dress.  When  I first  saw  him  he  was  going  towards  the  porch  door; 
he  was  then  sideways  to  me.  He  turned  and  saw  me.  When  he  shot  me,  he  was  about  a 
yard  from  the  dining-room  in  the  staircase-hall.  I was  standing  in  the  doorway ; 1 
whole  form  of  the  head  and  shoulders  but  not  the  face.  I know  no  one  m the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  Hall  but  Rush,  having  a similar  appearance. 

Cross-examined  bv  the  Prisoner:  It  was  about  eight  o clock  when  the  shot  was  fired,  or 
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perbaps  alittle  after.  A few  seconds  (perhaps  ten  or  twelve)  intervened  between  the  two 
first  reports.  I do  not  remember  to  have  said  that  one  shot  came  immediately  after  : the 
other. 

(At  the  prisoner’s  request,  the  depositions  of  this  witness  before  the  magistrates  and  coroner 
were  then  read.) 

Cross-examination  continued ; I might  perbaps  have  said  that  one  sliot  followed  the  other 
immediately,  but  I « as  in  too  much  agony  to  remember  distinctly.  When  I was  in  the  ser- 
vants’ hall  and  heard  the  first  and  second  report,  Reed,  the  cook,  was  with  me.  I do  not 
know  whether  she  got  up  when  I did.  The  door  leading  into  the  passage  from  the  servar.ts’ 
hall  was  then  open.  I might  probably  have  heard  any  one  in  the  passage,  unless  they  were 
walking  very  light.  I did  not  bear  any  one  walking  in  the  passage  after  the  first  report. 
When  I heard  the  first  report  I sat  quite  still  and  said,  “ How  silly,”  from  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  servants.  I was  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  time,  and  did  not  get  up  before  I 
heard  the  first  report.  I left  Read  with  the  other  servants.  I do  not  know  how  long  the 
other  servants  had  left  the  Hall  before  I heard  the  first  report.  Holmes,  Mary  Clark,  and 
Maria  Leach  were  the  servants  who  were  absent  at  the  time.  After  the  murder,  I saw  these 
servants  firft  when  I was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Holmes  was  the  first  I saw.  I 
saw  the  pistols  first  at  the  corner  of  the  passaitc.  After  I saw  the  man,  it  was  not  a second 
before  he  shot  me.  I saw  but  one  hand  used  to  fire  the  pistol.  The  last  two  reports  fol- 
lowed each  other  instantly.  It  was  the  width  of  your  shoulders  and  your  height  that  made 
me  think  it  was  you.  I do  not  remember  having  said  that  I did  not  know  whether  you  had 
a cap  or  a hat  on.  I had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Jermy’s  turning  you  out  of  the  farm  which  Mr. 
Colman  occupie-".  I have  not  heard  of  any  books  being  circulated  about  legal  matters  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Jermy.  At  least  1 think  I once  heard  something  about  them.  I do 
not  remember  a parcel  being  sent  to  Mr.  Jenny  and  being  sent  back  again  because  the  post- 
age was  not  paid.  I have  never  seen  Emily  Sandford.  Mrs.  Jermy  passed  me  before  I was 
wounded.  I first  saw  the  wig  which  Hubbersty  produced  about  a week  before  nr.y  second 
depositions.  I do  not  recollect  your  being  at  the  Hall  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  murder.  I 
had  seen  yon  several  times  at  the  Hall.  I think  I remember  your  calling  once  when  Mr. 
Jermy  would  not  speak  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Prbnoekgast  ; I was  in  a very  weak  state,  and  in  great  agony  on  my  first  ex- 
amination. There  was  a light  in  the  dining-room  when  the  murder  took  place.  It  was  at 
the  back  of  the  man. 


MARGARET  READ’S  EVIDENCE. 

Margaret  Read  was  next  called.  She  said;  In  November  last  I was  cook  to  Mr.  If 
Jermy,  at  Stanfield  Hall.  I had  lived  there  five  months.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
November,  Eliza  Chestney  and  I were  in  the  servants’  hall,  when  I heard  a report  of  a gun 
outside  the  house.  This  was  half-past  eight  oclock.  Soon  afterwards  I heard  another 
report,  which  was  inside  the  house.  Before  Eliza  Chestney  left  the  hall,  I heard  a noise  like 
the  rustling  of  clothes,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  side  door.  After  she  left,  I heaid 
a third  report,  verj'  soon  after  the  second.  I heard  a scream  of  a female.  I rushed  to  the 
servants’  hall  door,  which  opens  into  a long  straight  passage.  I saw  Miss  Jermy  running  to 
the  servant’s  hall,  screaming,  “ Oh ! Read,  we  shall  all  be  murdered  1”  I then  saw  a man 
coming  down  the  passage,  about  seven  yards  behind  Miss  Jermy.  He  had  a fire-arm  in  his 
right  hand.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  a gun  or  a pistol.  It  appeared  to  me  larger 
than  a usual  sized  pistol.  He  had  on  a coat  or  cloak,  which  appeared  to  have  a cape.  It 
was  a low,  stout  man.  I had  seen  Rush  at  the  Hall  repeatedly.  The  head,  and  size,  and 
Mrnage  of  the  inan,  were  like  those  of  Rush.  As  soon  as  I saw  him,  my  impression  was 
that  It  was  Kush,  and  that  is  my  impression  still.  Miss  Jermy  and  I ran  into  the  stable 
out  of  the  servants  hall. 

^ Sandford  the  other  day  after  the  murder.  I had  no  conversation 

with  her.  1 only  heard  her  ask  for  a glass  of  water,  w’hich  was  brought  to  hei-.  I saw  her 
m the  cook  8 pantry. 

The  Prisoxeh  : Recollect,  God  Almighty  hears  what  vou  are  saving.  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  see  her  m the  butler  s pantry  ?-Witness  : I did  not.  I think  'l  saw  her  in  the  morning. 
She  was  several  hours  m ray  pantry,  but  I did  not  stay  with  her  more  than  a minute, 
one  WM  with  her  when  I saw  her.  I went  in  several  times  to  the  pantry,  but  only  spoke  to 
her  when  she  asked  me  for  the  water.  I did  not  tell  her  the  evidence  I was  to  give,  nor  did 
1 hear  anything  she  had  to  say.  1 saw  her  yesterday  going  before  the  Grand  Jury.  I do  not 
remember  having  seen  her  since  the  day  after  the  murder,  except  yesterday.  There  was 
cient  time  to  go  froni  the  porch  to  where  Mr.  Jermy  was  shot  between  the  first  and 
scMiid  reports.  I made  that  statement  before  the  magistrates. 

his  witness  s depositions  before  the  magistrates  and  coroner  were  read  at  length,  at  the 

of  the  discrepancy  between  them  and  her  present 
statement,  which  he  said  he  should  comment  upon  at  a future  stage  of  the  procecdinirs 

Cross-examination  continued.— PiasosthR : Why  did  you  not  say  before  the  coroner  as 
well  as  before  the  magistrates,  that  there  was  time  between  the  first  and  second  ”hot  f^ 
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any  one  to  go  from  the  porch  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Jeimy  was  shot? — Witness;  I don’t 
know. 

Prisoner  : Did  anybody  tell  you  to  sav  so  ?— Witness  : No,  no  one ; I knew  it  myself. 

Prisoner  ; Do  you  know  the  meaning  Of  the  word  “ intervene  ? "—Witness  : 1 do  not ; 
if  you  will  explain  it  I shall  know  next  time. 

The  Judge  : Pray  do  not  be  flippant  in  your  conduct. 

Prisonhr  (to  witness)  ; You  should  not  use  words  then  that  you  do  not  understand.  (This 
word,  “ intervene,”  was  in  the  witness’s  depositions.) 

Witness  continued  : It  is  about  six  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  back  staircase  to  the  side 
of  the  passage.  I saw  no  one  else  in  the  paasage  but  Miss  Jermy.  The  man  was  about  two 
yards  past  the  foot  of  the  staircase  when  I lost  si^llt  of  him.  I do  not  remember  anj’  one 
asking  me  about  the  murder,  before  my  examinations.  1 will  not  state  positively  that  no 
one  asked  me.  I was  not  guided  by  the  fact  of  a ramrod  being  found,  in  stating  that  the 
man  had  a short  gun,  or  a long  pistol.  I never  picked  up  any  pieces  of  lead  after  the  murder. 
When  I saw  the  cloak  at  the  Bridewell,  I said  it  was  longer  than  the  one  I saw  in  the  pas- 
aage.  The  one  I saw  at  the  Bridewell  came  past  the  knee,  but  the  one  I saw  in  the  passage 
did  not  reach  the  knee.  I first  saw  Watson  when  he  came  to  the  stable.  I saw  Blanch 
Flower  first  in  the  nursery  after  the  murder  had  been  committed.  I noticed  that  yon  carried 
your  head  on  one  side,  by  your  coming  occasionally  to  the  house.  I flo  not  remember  speak- 
ing of  it  to  any  one  before  I mentioned  it  at  the  coroner’s  inquest,  or  'before  the  magistrates. 
I have  had  no  remarks  made  to  me  about  giving  that  evidence.  I cannot  write  my  name. 
The  cape  I saw  in  the  passage  was  sticking  from  the  right  shoulder.  I cannot  say  whether 
it  was  the  same  as  that  I saw  in  the  Bridew'ell.  I did  not  observe  the  po-sture  the  left  hand 
was  in.  1 'have  not  heard  of  any  papers  about  legal  matters  between  j’on  and  Mr.  Jermy 
being  circulated.  I did  not  know  that  you  were  turned  out  of  Stanfield  HaU  Farm. 

By  Mr.  Evans  ; The  man  in  tlie  passage  had  his  head  on  one  side. 


MR.  NICHOL’S  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  P.  Nichols,  surgeon  : On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  November,  I was  summoned  to  Stan- 
field Hall,  i arrived  there  about  two  o’clock  on  the  following  (morning.  I found  the  bodies 
of  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  son  in  the  dining-room.  I did  not  examine  them  till  Thur-day.  The 
wound  in  Mr.  Jermy  the  elder  was  on  the  outer  side  of  the  nipple  of  the  left  breast.  The 
wound  was  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  were  shattered. 
The  charge  carried  away  the  body  of  tlie  heart,  passed  through  a portion  of  the  left  lung, 
and  lodged  in  the  muscular  part  of  the  spinal  column.  I took  out  several  angular  portions 
of  lead.  I saw  no  round  shot.  I gave  the  shot  to  Mr.  Tunnalcy,  who  assisted  me  in  the 
examinations.  The  wound  on  Mr.  Jermy,  junior,  was  mot  more  than  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ; it  was  neat  the  nipple  of  the  right  breast.  I found  the  slugs  in  the  body ; they  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Jermy,  senior.  Both  wounds  must  have  caused, 
immediate  death.  I gave  the  lead  from  both  bodies  to  Mr.  Tunnaley.  In  the  body  of  Mr 
Jermy,  senior,  I found  something  resembling  a cartridge  paper. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner:  I think  I took  ten  or  a dozen  of  pieces  of  lead  from 
each  of  the  bodies.  Those  that  Mr.  Tunnaley  has  will  be  produced.  Mr.  Banks,  of  Holt, 
took  a few  with  him.  I have  not  stated  tliat  I gave  all  to  Mr.  Tunnalej’. 

The  depositions  of  Mr.  Nichols  were  read  at  the  prisoner's  request 

Cross-examination  continued : I did  not  see  Mr.  Tunnaley  give  any  of  the  pieces  of  lead 
to  any  one.  About  a dozen  from  each  were  taken  out.  I did  not  perceive  any  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  pieces  of  lead.  I think  I have  seen  round  shot  taken  out  of  game.  I have 
seen  a cartridge.  It  is  the  outside  covering  of  the  powder  and  shot.  1 think  it  would  pre- 
sent a similar  appearance  to  the  substance  taken  from  Mr.  Jermy,  and  now  produced.  I was 
not  in  the  brown  parlour  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  I heard  no  description  of  the  man 
who  committed  the  murder.  No  portions  of  lead  have  been  taken  from  Mrs.  Jermy’s  arm. 
Several  have  been  taken  from  the  servant’s  thigh.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  the  pieces 


were  preseived.  TUN N A LEY’S  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Tunnaley  was  next  sworn — He  said : I am  a surgeon,  living  at  Wymondbam. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November  I went  to  Stanfield  Hall,  about  ten  o’clock,  where 

saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy  lying  dead.  On  the  Thursday  following,  I examined  the 
body  with  Mr.  Nidhdls.  I found  that  Mr.  Jermy’s  heart  had  been  penetrated  by  a charge  of 
shot,  which  was  quite  suificient  to  occasion  death.  I produce  two  P'ccm  of  lead,  which 
lodced  in  the  muscles  of  the  back.  I took  some  pieces  from  the  body  of  Mr.  Jermy,  jun., 
which  I now  produce.  There  are  five  pieces  here.  They  were  also  taken  from  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  The  pieces  of  lead  from  the  two  bodies  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  description ; they  weigh  from  eleven  to  thirteen  grains.  They  are  not  shot, 

‘““By"rhe‘rmsoNi?R:Tl^^  o’clock.  I saw  Wat*on,  the  butler, 

there  I did  not  know  him  before.  I do  not  know  exactly  bow  many  piecM  of  lead  from 
the  bodies  I have  had  in  my  possession  at  one  time.  1 have  had  more  than  I produce  here. 
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have  prodnced  enough  to  show  whether  death  was  caused  by  a single  bullet  or  by  several 
Slugs.  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  produce  all.  There  were  many  pieces  remaining 
which  we  did  not  take  out 

(By  the  request  of  the  Prisoner,  Mr.  Tunnaley’s  depositions  before  tbe  magistrates  and 
coroner  were  read.) 

WiT.sKss  continued ; I do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other  pieces  removed.  I did  not 
take  out  eight  or  ten  pieces.  I laid  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Nichols  gave  me  down  on  the  table  or 
sideboard.  I do  not  say  that  I took  cut  all  the  five  pieces  which  I produce  from  young  Mr. 
Jermy’s  body.  I have  some  shots  from  the  giiTs  leg,  which  are  in  size  and  weight  the  same 
as  the  others.  I have  seen  shots  taken  from  game  which  have  been  as  round  as  before  they 
were  shot  I did  not  hear  Watson  examined  the  day  after  the  murders.  I saw  Miss  Sandloid 
the  following  day,  in  the  pantry',  I believe ; 1 did  not  speak  to  her,  nor  she  to  me ; I do  not 
know  who  was  with  her.  The  magistrates  were  sitting  in  tbe  housekeeper’s  room  at  the 
time;  I did  not  hear  any  examination  taken  before  the.  magistrates;  I did  not  hear  of  any 
evidence  which  she  was  going  to  give. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  shortly  before  seven  o’cloti. 

SECOND  DAY,— FRIDAY. 

The  learned  Judge  took  his  seat  this  morning  a few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock.  The  court 
presented  the  same  appearance  as  yesterday,  being. crowded  at. an  early  hour  in  every  part; 
and  the  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  seemed  unabated.  The  prisoner  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  the  dock;  he  appeared  very  nervous,  his  hands  trembling  considerably  as-he 
turned  over  his  papers. 

Before  any  witnesses  were  called,  the  prisoner  observed  to  his  Lordship,  that  he  hoped  the 
witnesses  fer  tile  prosecution  would  be  kept  out  of  court.  He.jiroceeded : There  is  another 
rtiservation  I wish  to  make,. my  Lord,  if  you  please.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  witness  men- 
tioned by  the  learned  gentleman  j esterday  morning,  named  William  Frederick  Howe.  It 
was  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  such  a witness  being  brought  forward,  and  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  say’ing,  and  I do  say,  that  he  is  a very  great,  bad  man.  1 am  sure  he  is  a bad  -man, 
and  I wish  to  have  the  reporters  mention  it  in  the  papers,  that  it  may  .be  known  where  he 
comes  from. 

His  Lordship:  I shall  give.no  directions  of  the  sort;  I have  no  authority  to  direct  the 
reporters  to  mention  .anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Prisoner  . I only  say  that  the  man  is  a big  villain,  and  a bad  character,  and  it  is  a 
most  infamous  thing  that  such  a witness  should  be  be  brought  forward  in  this  way. 

His  Lordship  : When  it  comes  to  your  turn,  you  can  make  what  observations  you  please ; 
but  I cannot  hear  you  now. 

Tkisoner  : I only  want  to  have  this  man’s  character  sifted,  so  that  I imay  know  who  he  is. 

His  Lordship  : I have  no  power  to  conduct  your  case  differently  from  an  ordinary  case. 
What  you  wish  to  say,  3'ou  can  say  at  a proper  time. 

Prisoner  : He  has  pretended  to  be  a clerk  to  Mr.  Waugh ; but,  wherever  he  comes  from,  I 
ought  to  have  some  information  about  him,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship  : I tell  you  1 shall  deliberately  pay  no  regard  to  what  you  are  saying. 

Piuso.ner;  I think  it  my  duty  to  make  these  observations  now.  The  man  is  a big  villain, 
and  everything  the  learned  counsel  has  said  about  him  is  false.  I never  had  such  thoughts 
enter  my  mind.  Wherever  he  comes  from,  he  comes  from  a bad  place,  and  not  from  where 
he  represented  himself.  I hope  those  who  live  at  a distance,  and  know  anything  about  him, 
will  comp  forward  and  state  it.  I have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth ; but  it  is  an  infa- 
mous thing  to  bring  a man  like  this  forward  at  the  eleventh 'hour. 

The  prisoner  shortly  afterwards  turned  to  the  reporters  of  the  local  papers,  whose  gallery 
was  immediately  at  his  right  hand,  and  requested  them  to  notice  his  observations.  He  was 
about  to  say  something  else,  but  was  prevented  by  the  officer  of  the  dock. 

EDWIN  HARVEY’S  EVIDENCE. 

Edwin  Harvey  was  the  first  witness  called. — He  stated  that  he  was  a carpenter,  living 
at  Wymondham.  On  Tuesday  evening,  28th  November  last,  witness  and  three  others  left 
Wymondham,  walking,  at  half-past  seven,  for  Staafield  Hall.  It  was  about  60  minutes  after 
toat  when  they  amrived.  Mary  Clarke,  laundry  maid  at  the  Hall,  and  John  Todd  and 
^omas  Howes,  of  Wymondham,  bricklayers,  were  the  others.  There  is  a gate  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  Hall  bridge,  over  the  moat.  It  is  30  or  35  yards  from  the  gate  to  the  porch  of 
the  Hall.  When  we  got  up  to  .the  gate,  Mary  Clarke  went  into  the  house,  and  came  out 
again  directly,  with  one  of  the  other  servants,  Maria  Leech,  Leech  in  a minute  or  two 
^nt  back  again  for  her  bonnet,  and  returned  in  about  four  minutes  with  Honor  Holmes. 
Witness  opened  the  gate  to  let  Leech  and  Holmes  through.  When  he  had  closed  the  gate 

heard  the  report  of  a gun  or  pistol,  asid  as  he  was  looking  at  the  time  towards  the  Hall,’ 
TOsaw  the  flash.  It  appeared  to  come  more  from  the  side  of  the  porch  from  their  left  hand 
than  from  the  other.  He  could  see  a figure  of  some  kind,  but  could  not  say  what  it  was. 
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He  saw  a light  immediately  after,  apparehtly  from  the  Hall,  and  heard  a door  go  to  very 
loud.  The  others  were  then  walking  on  towards  Ketteringham  Lodge.  Witness  followed 
them,  and  when  he  had  got  about  forty-five  yards,  he  heard  another  report,  not  So  loud  as 
the  first.  Witness  then  went  on  with  the  others  to  the  Ketteringham  Lodge  drive,  where 
Holmes  and  Leech  left  them.  Before  that,  he  had  heard  the  house  dinner-bell  ring. 

By  the  Prisonku  : It  was  not  eight  o'clock  before  I left  Wymondham.  I said  there  were 
three  left  Wymondham  beside  me,  and  not  four.  I stood  by  the  gate  about  Ibur  miuutes 
before  Clark  and  Leech  came  together  to  me.  Leech  stopped  only  a minute  before  she  went  in 
for  her  bonnet,  and  she  returned  in  three  or  four  minutes.  We  stood  talking  at  the  time. 
Clark  did  not  go  in  with  her  ; she  stood  by  the  gate  ■with  me.  I do  not  know  if  any  of  the 
others  have  been  called  to  give  evidence  beside  me.  I heard  Leech  say  she  had  been  into 
the  rooms  to  the  magistrates.  The  night  was  very  dark  ; but  I distinguished,  on  the  same 
night,  the  figure  of  a man  thirty  yards  off  ; but  at  that  place  it  was  not  so  dark  iis  near  the 
Hall,  not  being  so  surrounded  with  trees.  1 observed  a large  kind  of  spark,  apparently  a 
piece  of  wadding,  go  from  the  pistol  or  gun,  parallel  with  the  left  pillar.  I should  say  it 
went  up  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  I was  first  asked  about  what  e'vidence  I could  give,  when 
I was  before  the  Coroner’s  Jury.  It  was  not  taken  down  as  I ■was  not  sworn,  and  they  said  it 
was  nothing  of  any  consequeoce.  I was  afterwards  questioned  at  Mr.  John  Cann’s  office. 
The  second  time  this  occurred  he  took  down  wbat  I .said.  Mr.  Cann  took  down  what  I said 
about  a month  back.  Howes  and  Todd  did  not  stand  so  near  the  gate  at  the  time  of  the 
report  as  I did.  I thought  the  figure  appeared  more  towards  the  left  than  the  right,  but  it 
was  nearly  in  front  ; it  appeared  to  be  only  a yard  or  two  from  the  pillars.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  light  from  the  flash  that  I saw  the  figure.  The  width  from  the  outside  of 
the  outside  pillar  of  the  porch  to  the  inside  is  about  three  feet.  We  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  time  I heard  the  report.  From  the  time  we  first  arrived,  to  the  time  of  the  report, 
was  about  eight  minutes,  during  which  period  we  had  been  laughing  and  talking  out  loud. 
I thought  the  light  appeared  to  come  from  the  inside  of  the  entrance-ball.  I thought  it  was 
the  shutting  of  the  porch  door  that  I heard.  I saw  no  light  in  the  Hall  after  I heard  the 
door  go  to.  Howes,  Todd,  and  the  three  other  servants,  went  immediately  towards  the 
Ketteringham  Lodge,  after  we  heard  the  report.  I immediately  went  after  them.  I think 
there  was  a light  in  the  butler’s  pantry.  I observed  no  figure  move ; I only  observed  the 
figure  of  which  I have  spoken.  If  there  was  a ligl-t  in  the  passage,  and  a person  had  moved 
past  it,  between  it  and  me,  I don’t  know  whether  I could  have  seen  him.  I swear  that  one 
of  the  noises  I heard  was  a door  going  to.  I had  got  from  150  to  200  yards  into  the  drive 
before  I heard  the  dinner  bell  ring.  Holmes  was  with  me  then.  Clark  went  to  the  Hall  on 
an  errand  for  Mrs.  Jermy.  We  were  walking  when  we  heard  the  bell.  Clark  weut  to  the 
lodge,  and  I do  not  know  when^she  left  it.  I did  not  go  into  the  lodge.  I have  never  stated 
that  I did.  [Pbisoneb  : Mr.  Cann  or  someone  has  written  down  here,  that  -witness,  Howe, 
and  Clark,  went  into  the  lodge,  and  witness  has  signed  it.]  I saw  no  one  en  the  way  to  the 
lodge  but  those  whom  I have  mentioned — By  Mr.  Evass  : When  I heard  the  door  bang  to  I 
was  going  away. 


Xaxnily  Sandford^s  Bvidence. 


Einny  Sandfoud  then  entered  the  witness  box. — She  was  attired  in  a black  satin  dress 
with  a crape  veil  over  her  face,  which  she  lifted  over  her  bonnet  (also  black)  on  entering  the 
box ; she  appeared  very  weak  and  dejected ; she  sighed  frequently,  and  often  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  prisoner.  . 

Before  she  was  sworn,  the  prisoner  (who  seemed  in  no  way  affected  by  her  appearance) 
said : My  Lord,  I must  make  one  observation.  I have  a higher  power  than  your’s  to  say  to 
this  witness,  that  I am  not  guilty  of  the  charge  that  I am  charged  with. 

His  Lokdship  : The  Jury  will  sav  whether  j'ou  are  guilty  or  not 

The  Pkisonek  : I cannot  help  it,  my  Lord,  I must  say  so.  In  every  respect,  I am  quite 

willing  she  should  speak  the  truth.  . 

His  Lokdship  : If  she  does  not  speak  the  truth,  she  will  be  subject  to  the  pains  ana 
penalties  of  perjury  in  this  life,  and  to  punishment  in  the  next.  . t • i.  * 

The  Prisonkr;  I have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  and  I wish  to 

have  her  well  consider  what  sort  of  evidence  she  is  about  to  give. 


His  Lordship  ; You  do  yeurself  no  good  by 

Pbrsonkb  : 1 cannot  help  it,  my  Lord ; it  is  my  duty ; I can  prove  my  innocence. 

His  Lori 'SHIP:  If  you  can,  no  one  will  be  more  satisfied  than  myself. 

Pbisoneb  : I wish  to  say  that  I have  never  been  angry  with  her  tor  contradicting  her 
first  evidence.  I have  sufficient  to  prove  that  I am  innocent.  , 

His  Lordship  : You  are  entitled  to  be  in  court  while  her  evidence  is  given,  unless  you 

misconduct  yourself.  Wiih  that  leave,  the  evidence  can  now  prriceed. 

The  Witoess  then  Deposed:  My  name  is  Emily  Sandford ; I was  living  in  London, 
in  lorigings.  about  twelve  months  ago.  About  two  years  ago  I becaine  acquainted  wthj^ 
prisoner.  ^I  went  down  and  lived  with  him  some  time  at  Stanfield  Hall 
time,  I went  to  London  with  him.  It  was  about  the  begmnmg  of  hebruary,  1848.  The  pn- 
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sonor  and  I lived  together  at  No.  2,  MylB6--8treet,  Islington.  1 went  there  under  the  n^e 
of  James.  One  evening  in  October,  I remember  some  persons  coming  to  Mylne-street.  Mr 
Lamer,  Mr.  Thomas  Jermy,  and  Mr.  R.  Read  were  the  persons  present.  Some  writing  wa.s 
produced  that  evening ; it  was  in  my  hand-writing.  The  document  produced  is  in  my  .writing. 
It  was  on  the  3d  of  October,  the  time  that  the  deed  bears  date.  I wrote  that  paper  the  saine 
day;  I wrote  it  before  the  parties  came,  from  a copy  given  me  by  Mr.  Rush,  in  his  hand- 
writing. He  told  me  to  copy  it.  Before  they  came  I gave  my  writing  to  him.  They  came 
about  six  oVlock,  and  Mr.  Kush  then  produced  this  paper,  which  they  signed.  It  had  re- 
mained  on  the  table  from  the  time  I wrote  it.  It  was  read  over  aloud  in  their  prwence ; by 
whom  I cannot  say.  It  was  then  signed  by  all  tlie  parties.  That  signature  is  mine.  I saw 

the  parties  sign.  , tt  j-  , j » , 

(Witness  was  now  so  overcome  that  she  wept  much.  Her  medical  attendant  came  forward, 

but  she  said  she  was  not  ill.) 

I did  not  put  my  name  to  the  deed  until  Read,  Lamer,  and  Jermy  were  gone.  I put  my 
name  to  it  by  Mr.  Rush’s  request  It  was,  I believe,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Read, 
while  the  parties  were  all  present,  that  Mr.  Lamer  and  Mr.  Jermy  should  go  to  Felmingham. 
From  the  conversation,  I understood  the  reason  was,  that  they  were  to  go  into  one  of  the 
farms.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Rush  was  to  furnish  the  means  for  travelling.  I understood  that 
Mr.  Jermy  and  Mr.  Lamer  were  cousins.  The  parties  left,  I think,  between  eight  and  nine. 
I never  saw  Lamer  or  Jenny  afterwards ; but  I saw  Read  afterwards  at  Norwich.  The  next 
day  but  one,  the  5th,  I came  down  to  Norwich  by  Mr.  Rush’s  direction.  He  left  on  the  4th. 
It  was  arranged  before  we  left  London,  that  I was  to  go  to  the  Bowling  Green  Inn,  in  Nor- 
wich. I arrived  on  the  5th. 

Mr.  Rush  met  me  at  the  railway  station.  He  immediately  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
Potash  that  night,  and  he  took  me  in  his  gig.  When  we  got  to  Potash,  I understood  from 
Mr.  Rush  that  his  son  and  son’s  wife  were  at  Felmingham.  I went  info  the  parlour,  and  the 
servant  brought  a light ; I then  went  up-stairs. 

There  are  two  bed-rooms  in  that  part  of  the  hou.«e,  both  opening  into  a passage.  The 
staircase  Irom  the  lower  floor  leads  into  the  passage.  There  is  a door  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case into  the  passage.  We  both  slept  in  one  room  that  night.  I left  Potash  again,  I believe, 
on  the  Tuesdaj’ following — the  10th;  Mr.  Rush  told  me  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  that  he 
was  going  to  drive  to  Norwich ; after  tea,  he  said  that  Savory  should  drive  him.  About 
eight  o’clock  the  gig  was  brought  to  the  front  door,  and  I and  Mr.  Rush  got  in.  He  did  not 
say  where  he  should  take  me  to.  The  boy  Savory  led  the  pony,  as  it  was  dark. 

While  on  the  road,  he  said  he  should  go  by  himself  across  the  fields  to  Stanfield.  I said  I 
wished  to  go  with  him  as  far  as  possible,  as  the  ground  was  very  wet.  We  both  went  in  the 
gig,  through  several  fields,  towards  Stanfield  Hall.  We  came  to  a ditch,  and  could  get  no 
further.  Mr.  Rush  then  proposed  that  while  he  went  to  the  Hall,  I should  remain  in  the  gig 
with  Savory.  I did  not  agree  to  that,  but  wanted  to  go  with  him.  We  then  left  Savory  with 
the  gig,  and  got  over  the  gate,  and  walked  on  towards  Stanfield  Hall.  He  said,  when  we  got 
to  the  bridge,  that  I had  better  remain  out  while  he  went  in.  I did  so,  he  promising  that  if 
I was  wanted  he  would  send  for  me,  or  come  himself.  I remained  outside  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  Mr.  Rush  ^ain  joined  me.  I asked  if  he  had  agreed  ivith  Mr.  Jermy.  He 
said,  “ Now  I think  he  will,”  and  then  he  went  back  to  the  gig,  and  went  together  till  w'e 

fot  out  of  the  fields,  when  he  left  Savory  to  drive  me  to  Norwich ; while  in  the  gig  with  me, 
asked  him  to  go  on  to  Norwich  with  me.  He  replied  he  would  if  he  had  not  to  see  Mr. 
Read.  I had  understood  before  that  Mr.  Read  was  to  come  down  to  Potash.  I asked  him 
who  would  be  present  to  receive  Mr.  Read  and  get  supper ; as  I knew  there  was  no  one  to  do  so. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject ; but  he  told  me  to  go  the  Bowling  Green  Inn,  and  he 
would  see  me  on  the  merrow  or  next  day.  Savory  drove  me  to  the  railway  station  at  Nor- 
wich, to  get  m}'  boxes,  and  thence  I went  in  a fly  to  the  Bowling  Green  Inn. 

I slept  there  that  night.  The  landlady  told  me  something,  and  I went  off  the  noxt  day  to 
rte  Swan.  I wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Rush  from  the  Swan,  to  say  I was  there,  and  on  the 
Friday  night  he  came.  That  was  the  day  Mr.  Read  came.  Oii  that  occasion  both  Mr. 
Ru>h  and  Read  were  present,  and  I understood  they  were  going  to  London.  Mr.  Read  went 
out  to  ^_ke  a walk,  and  Mr.  Rush  was  left  with  me.  He  asked  me  to  copy  some  papers  for 
him,  which  he  produced.  He  gave  me  a copy  of  a notice.  I began  to  write  out  some  paper 
lOT  him,  but  he  called  next  morning,  and  said  he  would  not  trouble  me  to  do  it.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  paper  was  destroyed ; I gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Rush  returned  to  Norwich  on  Saturday  morning  from  London.  It  was  on  the  Thuts- 
**"’*’*'>  gave  me  the  paper  to  copy.  On  Saturday  morning  he  breakfasted  with 

me.  The  same  day,  I went  to  lodgings  to  Mrs.  Stacey’s.  He  left  me  there,  and,  I believed 
went  home  in  the  course  of  the  day.  About  a week  afterwards  he  called  on  me  at  Mrs. 
SUcey’s,  when  he  showed  me  some  pieces  of  paper,  and  told  me  he  had  something  to  occupy 
my  time  with.  He  produced  a written  paper  that  I was  to  copy  from,  and  gave  me  the  paper 
1 was  to  write  upon.  He  gave  me  one  stamped  piece  first  I wrote  the  copy,  as  desired,  upon 
the  piwe  of  stamped  paper,  and  I finished  it  before  he  left.  He  dined  with  mo  ihat  dav 
After  I had  made  one  copy,  he  wanted  me  to  make  another,  which  I did.  That  was  also  oii 
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a pifce  of  stamped  paper.  He  took  both  pieces  away  with  him.  The  Sunday  afterwards  he 
came  again.  •' 

(Prisoner  here  complained  that  the  counsel  talked  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  them  • and 
thought  that  if  he  could  hear,  the  witness  could  hear  also.)  ’ 

He  shewed  me  one  of  the  papers  again  on  the  Sunday,  after  returning  from  the  Cathedral. 
He  dined  at  ihe  White  Hart  that  day..  He  said,  “ I want  you  to  put  vour  name  to  what  you 
did  for  me  the  other  day.”  He  produced  the  copy  I had  written— I believe  he  prnducedboth 
of  them.  The  name  of  “ I.  Jermy”  was  written  at  the  bottom.  It  had  been  added  since  I 
copied  the  paper.  He  said  to  me,  “ Write  your  name,  and  the  word  ‘witness,’  ” which  I did 
The  paper  now  produced,  and  marked  C,  is  the  one  referred  to.  Mr.  Rush  left  Norwich 
about  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  date  of  the  paper  was  the  date  of  the  day  when 
I went  to  Stanfield.  He  said  I might  be  a witness,  though  I did  not  go  there.  We  had 
some  words  about  the  matter.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  me  a witne.'s.  He  told  me 
the  papers  were  only  copies.  1 wrote  a letter  to  him' on  the  subject  on  the  Monday;  I do 
not  know  wliether  he  destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Edward  Cann,  clerk  to  Mr.  Cann,  solicitor,  was  herecalled,  and  proved  that  he  served 
a notice  on  the  prisoner,  (a  copy  of  which  was  produced)  on  the  ‘22nrt  of  March. 

The  notice  was  then  read.  It  required  the  prisoner  to  produce  the  letter  written  to  him  bv 
Emily  Sandford. 

His  Lordship  (to  the  Pri.soner) : Do  you  produce  that  letter? 

Prisoner:  1 have  never  had  any  of  my  papers;  lam  quite  willing  the  letter  should- be 
produced,  if  there  ever  was  one ; but  I deny  that  there  was  such  a letter. 

Mr.  Cann  was  sworn,  and  said  he  did  not  find  tlie  letter  among  the  papers  found  on  the 
prisoner’s  premises.  He  was  cross-examined  by  Rush  as  to  the  time  when  the  papers  were 
found. 

The  Prisoner  said : Let  any  one  consider  the  situation  I am  in  to  produce  any  papers. 
There  are  other  papers  amongst  those  which  have  been  taken,  of  the  highest  importance.  I 
say  there  was  no  .'•uch  letter  there,  but  there  other  letters  of  Emilj'  Sandford’s,  which  ought 
to  have  been  produced. 

His  Lokdship:  Mr.  Cann  says  he  found  no  paper  of  that  description,  and  that  is  all  that 
we  are  now  inquiring  into. 

The  Witness  (Emily  Sandford)  then  proceeded:  The  letter  I wrote  was  on  the  subject 
of  my  signature  to  the  deed.  I said  it  would  be  putting  me  to  swear  falsely.  The  next 
night  he  came  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  was  verj'  angry  at  my  having 
written,  and  said  it  was  very  indiscreet  to  write  about  such  matters.  He  asked  me  if  I had 
a copy  of  the  letter  I wrote.  I looked,  and  found  one  in  pencil.  I gave  it  to  him,  and  he 
tore  it  up.  He  left  the  same  evening;  and  one  day  in  the  week  after,  he  came  and  told  me  I 
should  go  to  Po'ash  on  the  Friday  lollowing,  the  3rd  of  November.  On  that  Friday  he  took 
me  to  Potash  ; young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rush  were  (here  at  the-iime,  and  the  two  sei-vanfr maids. 
I took  possession  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms.  [Witness  was  here  shewn  the  model,  and  ex- 
plained the  position  of  her  own  and  the  prisoner’s  rooms.]  We  generally  had  our  meals 
in  that  room  for  some  little  time,  and  slept  in  it  also.  We  lived  so  about  a week,  and  then 
went  down  one.  day  to  air  the  furniture  in  the  parlour.  We  did  not  continue  to  live  below 
stairs.  While  at  Potash,  on  the  21st,  the  Tuesday  before  the  murder,  Mr.  Rush  produced 
something  again  for  to  copy.  I did  so  on  stamped  paper,  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Rush  took 
them,  and  went  out,  saying  he  was  going  to  take  the  original  to  Mrs.  Jeimy  to  sign.  I 
wrote  three  documents,  which  I thought  at  the  same  time  were  the  same.  He  went  to  Stan- 
field Hall,  aii.l  returned  to  dinner,  having-  been,  gone  two  hours  and  a half.  I asked  him  if 
Mr.  Jermy  had  signed, andhe  said  “No  ” ; buthe  was  going  to  call  in  the  afternoon  again,  on 
his  way  to  Felmingham.  He  said  Mr.  Jermy  had  behaved  very  kindly,  as  though  they 
had  never  had  any  words.  He  said,  “ What  a strange  man  Mr.  Jermy  is.”  He  said  young 
Mr.  Jenny  kept  cioming  in  to  hear  what  the  conversation  was,  but  old  Mr.  Jermy  desired 
him  to  leave  the  room,  saying  he  was  not  wanted.  After  dinner;  about  three  o’clock,  he  told 
me  I had  better  take  my  walk,  as  ho  had  a little  writing  to  do.  I did  so,  and  came  b-ick  in 
\ half  an  hour;  and  when  I letumed,  a great  many  papers  were  on  the  table;  ai  d after  1 had 

taken  ofFmj'  thing.s,  he  said,  “ I wish  you  to-  put  your  name  to  those  papers  yon  wrote  for 
me.”  I saw  two  of  the  papers — those  produced  are  the  same  (receiving  them  from  the 
learned  counsel).  There  was  a thini— two  like  that  marked  B,  and  one  maiked  A.  They 
were  not  open  when  I signed  them  ; he  sa  d,  “ Put  your  signature  to  these,  and  the  w-ord 
‘■witness.’”  They  were  partly  folded — I put  my  name  and  the  word  witness  first,  and  then 
he  signed  his  name.  These  signatures  are  my  hand-writing.  The  word.s  “Isaac  Jermy”  I 
did  not  notice  when  I signed.  I do  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 

Counsel  (to  His  Lordship):  This  is  the  paper  marked-B. 

Whin  I gave  him  the  paper  (B)  in  the  morning,  themarae  Isaac  Jermy  was  not  there.  T 
signed  another  (marked  A)  in  the  afternoon.  This  signature  and  the  word  “witness”  is  my 
hand-writing.  When  I put  my  signature  to  it,  I think  the  name  Isaac  Jermy  was  upon  it  ; 
but  it  was  not  there  when  I gave  it  to  him  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Rush  did  not  write  his 
name  to  this  while  I was  present. 

Mr.  Kush  dined  at  Potash  on  the  24th,  between  one  and  two  o clock.  Towards  the 
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evening,  he  said  he  liad  seen  a fresh  stake  driven  into  the  ground..  I understood  that  he 
meant,  that  a stake  had  b>‘en  driven  in  by  poncliers,  and  that  lie  should  go  out  after  them. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  evening  several  nights  before.  He  had  only  been  at  Potash  three  or 
four  days,  when  he  told  me  that  he  used  to  go  out  after  poachers.  On  the  Kriday  we  t^k 
tea  about  six  o’clock.  Mr.  Rush  was  standing  by  the  passage  window  when  I' was_  getting 
tea  ready  in  the  bedroom.  Pie  said,  “ Make  haste  and  get  the  tea  ready;  it  is  just  the 
night  lor  those  rascals.”'  We  sat  down  to  tea,  and  while  we  were  at  tea,  he. wanted  a little 
spirits.  He  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  said  he  would  have  some  gin  in  his  tea.  I 
recommended  him  to  take  brandy.  He  said  he  should  prefer  gjn,  and  went  to  get  some 
from  the  closet.  He  got  the  gin,  and  poured  sbme  into  his  cup,  and  drank  it  with  his  tea. 
He  a-sked  me  to  have  some,  and  I took  a little  in  my  tea.  He  then  got  the  gin-bottle,  and 
drank  some  gin  from  it.  I cannot  tell  how  much  he  drank.  He  said  the  gin  would  keep 
the  cold  out,  as  he  was  going  out.  After  taking  the  gin,  he  went  down  to  give  his  son  some 
letters  to  take  to  the  Wymondham  Post-Office.  He  tlien  went  uprstairs  into  his  bedroom, 
and  told  me  to  clear  away  the  tea  things,  and  go  into  my  own.room.  He  told  me,  also,  that 
when  I got  into  the  room  I was  to  put  out  the  light,  and  watch  Jame.»,  his  son,  up  the  road, 
to  hear  when  he  passed,  and  let  him  (Mr.  Rush)  know.  I'  did  so;  and  he  then  told  me  to 
return  to  my  own  room,  again.  He  was,  at  tnis  time,  in  his  ovm  bedroom,  with  the  door 
shut.  I closed  my  own  room  door  as  near  as  it  would  shut.  He  had,  on  prior  occasions, 
when  he  was  going  out  at  night,  told  me  to  go  into  my  own  room. 

r asked  him  to  take  Savory  with  him  on  this  occasion,  saying  it  was  dangerous  to  go  after 
poachers  alone.  I heard  him  go  out,  but  did  not  see  him.  The  door  from  the  s'aircase  was 
shut,  but  not  locked.  I heard  him  again  that  night,  about  half  past  eleven,  come  in  at  the 
front  door,  and  come  up-stairs.  He  opened  the  passage  door,  and  said,  “ Where  are  you  ?” 
I t"ld  him,  “ Here — in  your  room.”'  lie  said,  “ Step  into  your  O'wn  room  a moment.”  I had 
a light  in  his  room.  I went  into  my  own  room,  lea'ving  the  light  in  his.  I heard  him  go 
into  his  bedroom  ; he  shut  the  door,  but  I cannot  tell  whether  he  locked  it.  I had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  when  he  came  in.  He  left  the  house  to  go  out  about  half  past  six  or 
seven  o’clock.  After  he  returned,  I remained  in  my  room  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the 
dark.  He  opened  then  the  door  of  his  own  bedroom,  and  said,  “ Are  you  not  coming  in  ?”  1 
went  into  his  bedroom,  and  found  him  in.  bed.  I thought  the  spirits  he  had  taken  had 
afftcted  him.  I said  to  him,  “ You  appear  tipsy,  and  its  that  nasty  gin.”  He  said,  “ Yes ; I 
was  a fool  for  taking  it,  and  r feel  verj' unwell”  I made  him  some  tea.  I observed  a pair 
of  stockings,  wliich  he  had  worn,  very  mudd}\  I did  not  notice  any  other  articles  of  his  dress. 
The  stoekings  were  drying  on  the  fender;  they  were  muddy  and  wet  about  the  ankle.  1 let 
him  sleep  some  time  before  I went  to  bed.  He  slept  a short  time,  and  1 aroused  him  to  take 
the  tea.  It  was  about  two  o’clock  when  I made  the  tea  for  him.  He  went  to  sleep  after 
taking  the  tea.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  about  two  hours  after  he  had  taken  the  tea,  he 
rose  up  in  the  bed,  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  had  lost  something.  He  went  about  the  room 
to  look  for  something,  and  found  his  keys  under  the  bed.  He  unlocked  his  closet,  and 
searched  about  amongst  some  things.  He  said,  “ I have  got  it— it’s  all  right.”  When  he 
said  he  lost  so  . othing,  he  said  if  he  could  not  find  it,  he  must  go  out  and  search  for  it. 

(The  Witness  here  appeared  much  affected,  and  it  was  suggested  that  she  should  retire  for 
a shoit  time.) 

The  Prisoner  : It  is  a long  while,  my  Lord,  for  her  to  sit  here ; if  you  were  to  let  her 
retire  for  five  minutes,  she  would  perhaps  feel  more  collected. 

The  WiTN  Kss,  on  being  asked  by  her  female  attendant  if  she  would  like  to  retire,  replied 
the  affirmative. 

RtisH  followed  her  with  his  eyes  until  she  left  the  court,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
dock. 


The  Court  then  adjourned  for  ten  minutes.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court  and  Jury, 

Lmily  Sandford’s  examination  was  proceeded  with. 

1 i?  parlour.  He  had  been  in  his  bed  room  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  left 

1 heard  him  come  down-stairs,  and  pass  into  the  sleeping-room,  and  speak  to  the  boy  Sa- 
vory. I did  not  see  him  at  all  then.  I heard  him  go  all  the  way  through  the  back  pre- 
I"®® by  myself  after  he  left  As  he  returned  from  the  sleepiig-roora, 
he  ^d.  Fasten  thw  door  after  me,”  meaning  the  porch  door.  He  returned  about  nine  oi 
half-past  nine  o clock.  I heard  him  rap,jing  at  liie  door.  I went  ar.-d  asked,  “ Who’s  there 
tie  said.  Its  only  me  open  the  door.”  I opened  the  door,  and  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
Mid,  as  1 did  so,  ‘It  is  undone.  He  then  came  in  and  went  up-stairs,  but  I did  not  sec  him. 
1 closed  the  parlour  door  when  he  was  going  up.  I asked  him  if  he  would  have  a light.  He 
said  no,  he  could  get  one  up-stairs. 

As  he  p^d  the  parlour  dwr,  he  told  me  to  go  fo  bed.  I remained  a few  minutes  in  the 
parlour,  when  he  came  down  into  the  room.  He  hud  neither  coat  nor  shoes  on  when  he 
wme  down  and  went  into  the  parlour.  He  had  either  boots  or  shoes  on  when  he  came  in 
W hen  he  came  into  the  room,  ho  was  very  excited,  and  looked  pale,  ill,  and  agitated.  He 

** j ’ u ^ ^ come  to  bod.”  I asked  him  what  was  the  matter 

and  whether  anything  had  happened? 

Ht  said,  "No  nothing;  if  you  hear  any  inquiries  for  me,  say  I was  oui  only  tea  minutes.” 
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He  theh  told  me  to  go  to  bed,  and  went  to  oed  himself*,  i afterwards  took  off  the  fire,  and 
thfew  water  on  it,  and  then  went  up- stairs.  I went  to  his  door  and  just  opened  it.  I went 
in  about  a yard,  and  asked  him  which  room  I should  sleep  in.  He  said,  “ In  here.”  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  said,  “No,  no.”  When  he  said  that,  he  came  towards  me  and  said, 

“ Go  into  your  own.”  He  added,  “You  want  your  dress  unfastemd.”  Since  I have  been  at 
Potash  Farm,  Mr.  Rush  and  I have  always  slept  in  the  same  bed.  I went  into  mv  own 
room^  by  Mr.  Rush’s  directions.  I observed,  when  I went  into  his  room,  that  there  was  a fire 
burning  bright.  I had  not  lighted  an}'  fire  before  he  came  home.  After  I had  been  in  my 
own  room  some  time,  I heard  him  go  down-stairs.  He  returned  very  shortly  to  his  own 
room.  He  locked  himself  in  when  I went  into  my  own  room.  I got  into  bed,  then.  After 
thinking  a great  deal  about  Mr.  Rush,  I fell  asleep.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Rush  came  and  knocked  at  my  door.  I asked  who  was  there,  and  he  said,  “ It’s  only 
me;  I want  to  wish  you  good  night— undo  your  door.”  I undid  the  door,  and  he  came  into 
the  bedroom.  He  said,  “ You  must  bs  firm ; if  any  one  asks  you  how  long  I was  out,  say, 
only  ten  minutes.”  He  added,  “You  may  hear  something  in  the  morning.”  I was  trembling; 
he  said,  “ You  appear  as  though  you  had  the  ague.”  He  said  he  would  fetch  his  great  coat 
and  put  over  me. 

There  was  a great  deal  said  that  night  I asked  several  times  what  had  happened.  Once, 

I said,  “ For  God’s  sake  what  have  you  done?  I took  him  by  the  hand,  and  I found  he  was 
trembling  very  much.  He  said  something  about  his  poor  mother,  and  he  hoped  God  would 
bless  me,  for  I had  done  nothing  wrong.  Ashe  went  out  of  the  room  he  said  something  about  a 
hat  and  lining,  but  I do  not  know  what  it  was  about.  I remember  a peculiar  pair  of  boots 
that  Mr.  Rush  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing ; they  were  raised  behind,  and  open  at  the  sides 
I have  seen  them  repeatedly  ; saw  them  drying  the  next  moiming,  as  though  they  had  been 
worn  the  night  before.  On  the  Saturday  or  Sunday,  I saw  the  boots  in  the  house.  Since 
that  time,  I have  never  seen  them.  Some  days  previously,  Mr.  Rush  took  me  to  a closet  in 
the  parlour.  There  are  two  closets  there,  and  one  in  his  bedroom.  He  showed  me  where 
he  kept  his  papers  that  were  valuable,  and  said  no  ore  but  his  poor  mother  knew  of  the 
place.  He  showed  me  one  of  the  plank.s  which  had  to  be  taken  up,  and  showed  me  how  to 
raise  it  by  a chisel,  in  case  of  fire.  He  always  kept  the  closet  in  the  parlour  and  that  in  the 
bedroom  locked.  On  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  said,  “ Do  you  know  that  I 
had  my  slippers  on  ?”  I said,  “ I don’t  know.”  The  cloak  now  produced,  belonged  to  Mr. 
Rush.  I had  it  made  up  in  London.  It  was  kept  in  the  closet  in  his  room. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Pkisoner  : Who  did  you  see  to  speak  to  after  you  left  the  box 
for  refreshment? — Witness:  No  one. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  been  told  any  evidence  that  has  been  taken  against  me  in  this  court? 
— ^Witness:  No. 

Prisoner:  When  did  you  come  to  Norwich  first,  for  the  Assizes? — Witness:  The  day 
before  yesterday. 

Prisoner:  When  were  you  examined  last,  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here? 
Witness:  When  before  you  last  time ; never  since. 

Prisoner:  Have  you  been  told  about  anything  Savory  says  about  what  took  place  on  the 
night  of  the  murder? — Wiiness  : No  ; I have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Prisoner:  Have  you  been  questioned  by  the  police  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three 
■^eeks  ? — Witness  : I have  not  seen  any  of  them  for  nearly  six  weeks. 

Prisoner  : When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Cann  or  Mr.  Harcourt?— Witness  . About  ten  days 
ago,  I saw  Mr.  Cann  and  Mr.  Harcourt.  . . ^ 

Prisoner:  Did  they  take  any  examination  at  that  time,  or  ask  you  any  questions  about 
what  evidence  you  were  to  give  ?— Witness  : No ; 1 gave  it  to  Mr.  Cann.  He  simply  asked 
me  if  I had  lived  in  King’s  Cross,  and  I said  no. 

Prisoner:  What  account  did  you  give  Mr.  Cann  about  ten  daysngo?  and  was  it  a wnttea 
account? Witsess:  I wrote  down  about  the  hat  and  lining,  and  the  anecdote,  about  ten 
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Prisoner:  Did  he  ask  you  any  other  questions?— Witness:  Only  about  the  reports 
circulated  about  me,  and  they  were  not  right.  . - , , 

PbisoNER:  Did  you  ever  before  give  Mr.  Cann  any  written  statement  of  what  you  'uere 
about  to  give  evidence  on  here,  about  ten  days  ago?— Witness:  Yes;  before  my  confine- 

”'^eisoner:  Who  was  with  him  when  yeu  gave  him  that? — Witness;  I had  written  it 
out ; it  was  in  mv  portfolio,  and  I told  Mr:;.  Bryant  to  give  it  to  him.  „ - o uim 

Prisoner  : Who  gave  them  to  Mr.  Cann  ?— W itness  : I do  not  know'  who  gar  e it  to  him. 

I w as  ill  at  the  time,  and  could  not  see  Mr.  Cann.  . 

Prisoner:  Have  you  not  heard  me  say  why  I knew  of  poachers 
night?— Witness:  Yes;  you  thought  it  was  the  men  on  your  own  farm, and  thats  why  you 

^^Pm°soNKRT^Have  you  not  heard  me  give  you  other  reasons  why  I knew  they  had  been  on, 
certainly,  after  game  ?— Witness  : You  said  that  you  had  seen  several  snares  laid. 

Prisoner:  Did  vou  ever  hear  me  give  any  other  reason  why,  and  how,  they  caught  the 
amc?— Witness: 'You  said  they  caught  them  in  a noose  by  the  gate. 
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Pbisonkr:  Have  you  not  known  that  the  game  has  been  fed  in  plantations  opposite  the 
house? — Witness  : Yes ; pheasants  have  been  in  the  orchard  in  front  of  the  house. 

PmsoNKR : Do  you  not  know  thit  there  is  a stake  in  the  plantations  where  the  pheasants 
are  fed — a small  stake? — Witness  : I have  seen  the  stake  where  the  pheasants  pe  fed. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  the  last  time  I had  any  shooting  at  Potash — the  time  yon  were 
there — that  we  could  not  find  any  game  worth  going  after  ? — W itness  : You  had  one  pheasant 
and  that  is  all ; at  least,  so  you  told  me. 

Prisoner  : You  never  heard  any  guns  going  off? — Witness  : I saw  you  shooting ; but  that 
is  all  the  guns  I heard. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  hear  at  that  time  of  Savory’s  having  seen  Sir  John  Boilean’s  keepers 
sending  a dog  into  the  plantation,  opposite  the  house,  to  drive  the  game  out;— Witness:  No  ; 

I cannot  recollect  I over  heard  of  it 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  tell  you  of  stakes  being  found  in  the  plantation  for  taking  the  game? 
— Witness:  Yes,  in  your  own  fields. 

Prisoner  : Was  it  not  usual  for  me,  when  I came  home  of  an  evening,  to  go  up-stairs  befose 
coming  into  the  room  that  you  are  in : — Witness  : You  never  did  go  out  of  an  evening  before 
tha<e  nights. 

Prisoner:  I mean  after  Ihadbeen  on  my  farm, do  I not  go  up-stairs  to  wash? — Witness: 

I do  not  know  that  you  do. 

Prisoner  : I do  not  wish  you  to  say  anything  you  do  not  know,  but  I understood  that  you 
had  said  so.  Was  not  your  watch,  and  the  one  I was  wearing  on  the  28th  of  November  last, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  faster  than  the  train  time?  Recollect, 
before  you  give  an  answer? — Witness:  I know  the  Potash  clock  was  considered  much 
faster. 

Prisoner;  What  observation  was  made  with  respect  to  our  watches  being  faster  than  the 
train  time,  on  the  28th;  when  we  talked  of  going  to  the  concert? — Witness:  I think  you 
said  you  were  not  in  a very  great  hurry,  and  that  our  clock  was  faster. 

Prisoner:  Were  there  any  watches  produced  at  the  time: — Witness:  Yes;  I looked  at 
mine  at  the  time. 

Prisoner  : When  I offered  to  go,  did  I not  say  that  our  watches  were  so  fast  that  we  should 
be  in  time?  I wish  to  bring  her  to  recollection  about  the  watches — we  looked  at  the  watches 
then. 

His  Lordship  : Were  the  watches  the  same  as  the  train  time  or  as  the  clock  ? — Witness  • 
My  watch  was  the  same  as  the  Potash  clock. 

Prisoner:  At  the  time  we  were  talking  about  the  concert,  did  I not  express  I was  very 
vexed  that  I should  disappoint  j’ou  going? — Witness:  Yes;  yon  said  it  was  a shame  I should 
be  disappointed. 

Prisonkr:  Do  you  recollect  where  you  were  sitting  at  the  time  of  the  first  conversation 
about  the  concert  before  tea? — Witness:  We  had  no  conversation  before  tea. 

Prisoner  : Now,  recollect  when  I came  in  where  I was  sitting.  Recollect ! take  time  1 
Where  was  I sitting  before  tea?  Was  I not  sitting  on  the  easy  chair  some  time  before  tea, 
and  were  you  not  sitting  with  me  without  your  outside  dress  on? — Witness  : I had  not  my 
outside  dress  on. 

Prisoner;  Were  we  not  sitting  in  a certain  position  a veiw  long  time  before  we  made 
preparation  for  tea? — Witne.ss:  You  said,  “Come  and  kiss  me,”  and  I came  and  sat  on  your 
knee. 

Prisoner:  Was  not  that  before  tea? — Witness:  No;  it  was  after  tea.  I never  went  over 
to  you  till  after  tea. 

Prisoner  : I will  bring  other  things  to  your  recollection,  that  will  make  you  remember 
it.  I now  ask  you,  at  that  time  I was  sitting  there,  if  you  thought  there  was  any  possibility 
of  my  having  the  least  appearance  of  being  guilty  of  such  a horrid  charge  as  this  ? Witness  : 
No ; certainly  not  I never  dreamed  of  such  a thing. 

Prisoner:  Has  Mr.  William  Cann,.the  magistrate,  read  a note  to  you  from  me,  since  yon 
have  been  in  the  Bridewell  ? — Witness  : Directly  I returned,  Mr.  Cann,  the  magistrate,  called 
and  told  me  the  purport  of  your  note,  but  I did  not  see  it ; I have  never  seen  him  since. 

Prisoner:  He  did  not  read  it  to  you : — Witness;  No  ; be  told  me  the  contents  of  it 

Prisoner:  How  did  he  say  he  came  by  it  ? — Witness:  I think  he  said  it  was  brought 
from  the  Castle ; he  said  I could  not  see  it. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  see  the  note  at  all ?— Witness : No,  I did  not. 

Prltoner  (to  the  Judge)  : I should  liketo  know,  my  Lord,  if  I am  allowed  to  have  it  read,  tO' 
near  if  he  gave  the  contents  properly  ? — The  Judge:  It  has  nothing  in  it  to  the  point,  but 
as  there  is  no  objection  made,  it  shall  he  dune. — Tlie  prisoner  then  read  it  himself.  (It  was 
tte  letter  alluded  to  by  the  learned  cuunsel,  in  his  opening  address.)  He  then  asked  if  Mr. 
Cann  said  all  that? — Witness:  Mr.  Cann’s  words  were,  that  you  had  apologised  for  what 
you  had  said. 

Prisonkr  ; Did  he  say  nothing  about  the  unjust  accusation  against  me  ? — WTtness  ; No. 

- rixonek;  He  wrote  me  word,  my  I>ord,  that  he  had  communicated  the  contents.  I will 
now  tell  you  what  I wrote  to  Mr.  Cann.  This  is  the  letter: 

“ i think  it  my  duty  and  what  is  right,  cous-dering  the  state  Miss  Sandford  is  in,  to  send 
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the  enclosed  half  sheet  to  her ; and  under  all  drcumstonces,  I hope  you  will  communicate 
the  contents  to  her,  or  send  it,  so  as  I inaj'  have  a line  or  two  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  it.  She  has  enough  to  suffer,  for  all  having  to  think  that  I wish  her  any 
harm.  Upon  my  soid  I do  not,  however  unjustly  I may  be  accused.  I hope  vou  will  agree 
with  mo  in  the  propriety  of  her  having  my  note.” 

His  LoEDSHir : Mr.  Cann  saw  the  witness,  and  told  her  that  you  had  written  a letter,  in 
which  you  had  apologized  to  her  for  the  rash  language  you  had  used.  These  are  the  whole 
of  the  facts.  I cannot  here  give  observations  upon  them. 

Prisoner  (to  Witness:)  How  has  my  conduct  been,  as  fax  as  you  have  seen  of  me,  since 
you  had  known  me,  up  to  that  time,  as  regards  my  insensibility  to  feeling,  and  my  disposi- 
tion and  attention  to  religious  duties,  up  to  the  time  these  transactions  happened  ? — Wit- 
ness: You  have  always  been  of  amiable  temper  towards  me,  and  I never  knew  you  to  be 
anything  contrary  towards  others.  You  had  prayers  read  on  a morning  since  I came  to 
Potash.  That  was  done  before  I left  Potash.  They  were  read  generally,  but  not  always. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  not  invariably,  before  coming  to  bed  to  me,  knelt  down,  and  to  all 
appearance  to  me,  have  said  your  prayers? — Witness:  Sometimes  I have  done  so. 

Prisoner  : I do  not  recollect  your  ever  missing. — Witness  : I cannot  be  positive  I always 
did. 


Prisoner  . That  was  your  habit. — W itness  : I was  sometimes  behind  the  curtain. 

Prisoner  : My  Lord,  I wish  to  show  what  her  conduct  has  been. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  your  conduct  has  not  been  consistent 
with  your  offering  up  such  prayers  ? — Witness  : Do  you  think  my  conduct  was  bad,  then? 

Prisoner:  No,  no!  my  dear,  not  at  all : I only  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  reasonto 
suppose  that  you  acted  consistently  with  your  saying  those  prayers? — Witness:  I hope  I 
did  ; I did  all  I could  to  make  you  comfortable. 

Prisoner  : Have  I not  repeatedly  told  you  when  you  have  complained  of  the  expense  you 
have  been  to  me  that  the  expense  we  were  living  at  was  less  than  when  I was  in  London 
by  myself? — Witness:  I thought  I was  an  expense  to  you,  and  when  I said  so,  j'ou  said 
the  expenses  were  not  so  great  as  you  had  before  incurred.  I taught  music  to  ease  the  ex- 
pense. 

Prisoner  : My  Lord,  I served  a notice  on  this  witness  to  produce  an  account-book  of  our 
expenses, — Witness:  You  took  it  from  me.  You  said  I should  not  want  it  any  longer 
The  notice  I had  was  that  I should  produce  all  the  papers  that  I had  relative  to  Mylne- 
street.  1 have  some  in  my  pocket. 

His  Lordship  : Do  you  produce  the  account-book  ? — Witness  : I cannot. 

His  Lordship:  Why? — Witness:  Mr.  Rush  took  it  from  me. 

Prisoner  : Mr.  Cami,  have  you  seen  it  ? — Mr.  Cann  : I have  not  seen  it. 

His  Lordship  : It  is  for  some  purpose,  I suppose,  that  you  wish  her  to  produce  it.  You 
may  ask  her  about  the  contents  of  the  book  although  she  has  not  got  it,  and  although  it  is 
not  strictly  regular. 

Prisi'Ner  : All  I wish  to  have  the  book  for  is  to  shew  the  little  expense  we  were  at.  I 
wish  her  also  to  produce  some  receipts  for  furniture  and  other  things,  taken  to  the  lodgings 
in  Mylne-street.  It  is  for  her  own  good,  as  well  as  mine. 

Mr.  Cann  . They  will  be  produced  by-and-by. 

Witness  : I have  some  receipts  here  for  trifling  things. 

Prisoner:  But  have  you  the  others? — Witness:  I gave  them  to  Mr.  Cann. 

Mr.  Cann  : I have  them,  and  will  produce  them. 

Prisoner  : Have  I not  promised  you  that,  so  long  as  you  continued  to  show  such  kindness 
and  consistency  of  conduct,  you  should  never  want  a home  while  I had  one?— Witness: 
You  said  you  should  never  forsake  me,  on  account  of  breaking  your  promise. 

Prisoner  : Was  it  not  on  that  condition  that  it  was  agreed  between  us,  that,  after  the 
second  child  was  born,  we  should  cease  all  connexion  with  each  other,  except  that  I should 
be  a good  father  to  the  child,  and  you  should  , live  with  me  as  my  housekeeper.— Witness  . 


Yes. 

Prisoner:  At  the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  was  it  not  agreed  that  one  of  my 
daughters  should  always  sleep  in  the  same  room  that  you  did? — Witness:  You  said,  when 
your  family  removed,  I should  occupj’  your  room  with  the  baby,  and  that  the  governess  should 

OCCUPY  the  next.  , . j 

Prisoner  : That’s  right.  Had  you,  the  least  doubt  that  I was  smeere,  and  that  it  was 
done  for  the  real  respect  I had  for  you,  for  your  good,  and  for  the  welfare  of  my  other 
children  ?— Witness  : I was  obliged  to  believe  that.  YOu  had  broken  your  promise  of  mar- 
riace : what  other  promise  could  I expect  ? . , . o nr 

Prisoner:  Do  you  recollect  the  reason  I gave  for  pursuing  that  course?  Witness. 

cours6  ? 

Prisoner  : That  you  should  live  with  me  as  housekeeper,  and  that  we  should  cease  our 
connexion.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  reason  that  I gave?— Witness  : JSo . 

Prisoner  : Do  you  not  recollect  that  it  was  that  we  might  not  have  the  house  full  of 
children?— Witness  (indignantly) : I do  not  know  why  you  wish  to  insult  me.  (M  itness 
here  burst  afresh  into  tears,  but  soon  again  recovered.)! 
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Mis  LoRnsHlp  (to  the  Prisoner) ; I cailnot  allow  you  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  m 
this  way,  unnecessarily.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

' Prisoskr  : It'  is  not  out  of  disrespect  to  her.  All  I say  is  this,  that  I gave  as  a reason  for 
the  course  I pursued,  the  respect  I had  for  her. 

His  Lordship;  She  said, as  much  as  she 'could,  that  you  conducted  yourself  in  a irianhy 
amiable  to  her  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  is  consistent  'with  'vthat  transpired,  she  nevtir 
saw-  vou  conduct  you-rseif  otherwise. 

W'lT.VESS  (weeping)  to  the  Prisoner : Did  you  not  tell  mamma  that  Iw  as  gone  to  France  r 

Prisoner  : >lo,  my  dear ! I never  thought  of  snch  a thing,  if  it  was  the  last  word  I had 
to  speak — Witness  ; You  told  mamma  I was  either  going  or  gone. 

Prisoner:  Who  told  you? — Witness  ; It  is  all  false  what  yoiitold  me  when  you  returned 
from  London  the  last  time. 

Prisoner:  I went  tb  see  your  mother. — ^Witness:  You  told  my  mother  I was  going  to 
France,  and  was  going  to  be  possessed  of  a great  sum  of  money. 

Prisoner:  Good  God!  I hope  (addressing  himself  to  the  Judge)  you  will  allow  rile  to 
ask  her  one  question  ?' 

His  Lordship  : There  are  many  questions  which  you  have  asked  that  I should  not  have 
allowed  counsel  to  put ; but,  feeliiig  that  you  are  conducting  }’our  own'  case,  without  under- 
standing exactly  what  the  rules  of  these  Courts  are,  I am  very  loth  to  interfere  to  prevent 
-our  doing  what  you  think  is  for  your  interest ; but  I cannot  allow  you  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  anotherperson. 

Prisoner  : I do  not  do  it  with  that  intention ; quite  the  reverse,  my  Lord. 

His  Lordship  : Unless  you  confine  yourself  within  bounds  that  shall  render  it  perfectly 
plain  that  you  are  not  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  person,  I shall  confine  you  to  the  strict 
path  you  are  justified  in  pursuing.  You  must  only  ask  relevant  questions. 

Prisoner;  Jam  sorry  I ha-ve  done  so;  I know  her  feelings  have  been  worked  upon. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  ■witness,  he  said : Was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  took  the 
name  of  James,  and  pretended  tO  be  a ■widow,  that  it  might  be  respectable,  your — living  as 
my  housekeeper  ? — Witness  : No ; you  did  it  to  hide  the  promise  you  made  to  me,  or  being 
kno'wn  to  have  any  connexion  irith  me.  That  is^  why  you  did  it. 

Prisoner  ; I say  nothing  about  the  promise  I made  to  you  ; I am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  I ask  you,  was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  took  the  name  of  James,  that  it 
might  be  re.spectable  for  you  to  live  with  me  as  a housekeeper?  Have  I not  given  you 
passages  of  &ripture  that  I said  would  sanction  the  way  in  rv'hich  we  lived  together  ? (Sen- 
sation.) Did  I not  say,  also,  that  God  Almighty  would  forgive  us  that  sin,  if  we  committed 
no  other  ? — Witness:  Yes; 


Prisoner  : Now  I ask  you  whether  you  do  not  recollect  my  sitting  on  the  easy  chair 
after  I came  in  that  night,  and  your  sitting  on  my  lap? — Witness:  I did  sit  on  your  knee. 
I asked  you  why  you  stared  so  strangely  at  me,  and  you  said,  “ Come  and  kiss  me.”  I then 
went  over  to  you. 

Prisoner  : That’s  quite  right.  Where  was  the  easy  chair  standing  at  that  time  ? — Wit- 
ness : At  the  comer  of  the  table. 

Prisoner:  How  far  ofi"  the  table  was  it? — Witness:  It  was  close  to  the  table,  so  that 
yon  could  have  reached  your  cup  off. 

Prisoner  ; Had  you  j-our  outsiefe  dress  on? — Witness  ; You  know  I had  not. 

The  Prisoner  here  cautioned  the  witness  to  tell  the  truth  on  such  a case  of  life  or  death. 
He  called  on  her  before"  God  to  remember  the  importance  of  her  speaking  the  truth. 
Throughout  the  whole  cross-examination,  he  veiy  frequently  repeated  his  injunctions  on  this 
head,  declaring  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth,  that  God  Almighty'  was  his  only 
friend,  and  that  his  love  for  the  witness  was  undiminiched.  After  examining  her  at  some 
length  M to  the  dress  which  she  had  on  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday',  he  proceeded : How  long 
WM  it  from  the  time  we  were  talking  about  the  concert,  when  I came  home,  to  the  time 
WMn  we  began  our  tea?  Witness:  I set  about  making  the  tea  as  soon  as  you  came  in. 

Prisoner:  Do  you  recollect  ray  talking  about  the  kettle  boiling? — Wrr.sESS:  I am  sure 
1 cannot  recollect  these  things. 

Prisoner:  Did  Inot'tell  you  I was  unwell  when  Ifirst  came  in  on  Tuesday? — Wrr- 
N£^ : Yes ; I ^ked  you  what  was  the  matter,  and  you  said  y'ou  were  not  well. 

PRisoNBi::  Isow  try  and  answer  my  next  question;  I have  a large  family  of  children, 
Md  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I ask  you  where  I was  sitting  when  you  say  1 was  crying? 
nmt  was  before  tea,  you  know.— Witness  : That  was  during  tea. 

Prisoner:  Did  we  hurry  tea  ?— Witness:  No;  not  bv  any  means. 

Prisoner:  How  long  did  ive  sit  talking  together?— Witness : Some  time. 

Prisoner:  An  hour ?‘— Witness:  It  might  be  more. 

Prisoner:  Where  did  we  sit  after  tea?- Witness;  In  the  same  place  wliore  we  were 
string  during  tea,  ‘ 

Prisoner:  Did  I not,  after  I got  np, stand  by  the  fire  talking  for  some  time?— Witness- 

am  sure  I do  not  know.  > ai-ss 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  iriy  asking  you  to  read  what  was  to  be  the  morning  perform- 
ance at  the  concert?- Witness:  We  certainly  never  read  about  the  morning  performance. 
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At  what  time  did  you  fi^et  into  your  room? — Witness:  About  nin<*. 

What  did  you  do  with  your  watch  that  night? — Witness:  It  was  iu  my 


Prisoner:  Was  there  not  a paper  or  a bill  got  to  show  what  it  was ? Witness:  Ko; 

but  yon  said  the  concert  was  quite  as  good  as  the  evening  one. 

PiusoNBu:  Do  you  recollect  my  standing  by  the  fire  at  all  ?— Witness  • No,  you  were 
sitting  down,  I think.  ’’ 

Prisoner  : When  was  it  that  you  advised  me  not  to  go  out,  because  I was  unwell? 

Witness  : It  was  while  we  were  at  tea. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  have  the  easy  chair  before  the  fire  after  tea,  and  sit  there  a long 
time.  Recollect,  for  God  Almighty’s  sike?— Witness.  You  did  not  have  the  chair  before 
the  fire  after  tea  at  all,  that  I can  recollect. 

Prisoner:  Don’t  you  recollect  we  had  some  conversation  when  I came  down,  and  just 
before  I was  going  out? — Witness . No,  you  did  not ; you  had  after  you  came  home. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  not  expect  from  what  I said  to  you  that  I should  not  be  gone  long 
— not  so  long  as  those  nights  when  I said  I was  going  out  after  poachers? — Witness:  Yes. 
yon  said  you  should  not  be  gone  long. 

Prisoner:  Were  you  reading  that  night  after  I went  out? — Witness:  Yes  I was. 

Prisoner:  Could  I have  been  out  more  than  half  an  hour? — Witness:  You  appeared  to 
return  soon,  but  I was  reading  a very  interesting  work. 

Prisoner:  What  w'ere you  reading? — Witness:  “ Whitefriars.” 

Prisoner:  Hour  much  did  you  read  of  it  while  I was  out? — Witness.  About  halt  a 
volume. 

Prisoner:  Your  ouni  words  were,  “He  came  home  to  tea  on  Tuesda}- at  six  o’clock." 
Was  it  not  so? — Witness  : It  was. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  hear  me  go  up-stairs? — Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner  : How  long  was  I there  ? — Witness  : About  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  bar  the  door  while  I stood  by  it? — Witness:  I don’t  know. 

Prisoner:  Now  tell  me  on  your  oath  was  I out  an  hour  after  tea  when  I left? — Wit- 
ness. You  were. 

(Rush  insisted  on  having  the  witness’s  depositions  before  the  magistrates  read.  They  did 
not  differ  from  the  examination  in  chief.) 

Prisoner:  Did  you  not  look  at  your  watch  before  I went  out  on  Tuesday  night? — Wit- 
ness: No. 

Prisoner  ; 

Prisoner  • 
room. 

Prisoner  : When  did  you  wind  it  up  ? — Witness  : I don’t  recollect  winding  it  up  at  all. 

Prisoner:  Was  there  a large  fire  in  my  bedroom  on  th.it  evening? — Witness:  There 
was.  I put  the  water  on  it  myself. 

Prisoner  : How  long  was  it  from  the  time  I came  in  that  j'ou  came  up-stairs  and  saw  the 
fire.  VV’iis  it  half  an  hour  ? — Witness  : I dare  say  it  was ; but  I don’t  exactly  recollect. 

Prisoner:  When  you  came  up  did  1 not  open  the  door  for  you  to  come  in? — Witness: 
No ; 1 opened  the  door  m3’self.  I could  see  there  was  a tire  before  I got  up  to  the  door. 

Prisoner;  How  far  did  j’ou  come  into  the  room  ? — Witness:  Aboutay'ard.  I was  about 
sitting  in  a chair. 

Prisoner:  If  you  only  speak  the  truth,  you  can  do  me  no  harm.  I hope  you  will  take 
great  care,  aneVnot  huny  yourself  in  any  of  your  answers.  I wish  you  to  spesik  the  truth, 
so  that  you  may  have  peace  of  mind  hereafter,  and  that  j'ou  will  not  swear  away  my  life  faster 
than  j'ou  are  able.  Did  the  fire  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  lighted  some  time  ? — 
Wn  'NESS;  It  was  lighted  some  time. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  request  you  not  to  take  a light  into  your  room  ? — ^Witness  :Y'es,  you 
did. 

Prisoner  : After  I had  given  you  instructions  not  to  take  the  light  into  your  room,  did  I 
not  tell  you,  before  you  went  into  the  room,  to  do  all  such  little  things  as  you  might  want  a 
light  to  do? — Witness:  You  hurried  me  out  of  the  room. 

Prisoner:  Where  did  you  get  the  candle  from? — Witness;  I brought  it  up  stairs 

Pri.sdnkr:  At  the  time  you  went  away  from  my  room,  what  things  did  you  do — little 
things,  for  instance,  necessary  before  going  to  bed? — Witness.  Nothing.  Y'ou  put  your 
hands  out,  and  thrust  me  out  of  the  room. 

Prisoner : Do  you  recollect  your  watch  being  down  the  next  morning? — Witness : No ; 
1 don’t  recollect  it  at  all.  , , , r. 

Prisoner  : Try  and  recollect  what  things  you  took  off.  Was  the  light  out  before  you  left 
my  room?— Witness:  No. 

Judge;  Where  was  the  prisoner? — Witness:  In  his  room. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  ask,  when  1 was  unfastening  j’our  dress  in  my  room,  what  was  the 
matter?— Witnh.ss:  Yes;  I was  continually  asking  you.  • a 

Prisoner:  Did  1 not  tell  you  that  I was  coming  into  your  room  when  you  left  mine? 
WlXNKftS*  ^0. 

Piii.soNER  : D'd  I say  anything  which  could  lead  j’OU  to  expect  that  I was  fearful  of  some 
one  couiiiu’,  and  that  therefore  I did  not  wish  to  be  in  your  room  at  night?  Witness.  I 
don’t  recollect. 
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Prisonkr  : At  the  time  1 was  unfastening  your  dress  in  my  room  do  you  remember  me 
complaining  of  being  cold  ? — WirtiEss:  No,  I do  not. 

Prisoner  : Are  you  siu-e  that  you  made  no  observation  of  the  sort  about  my  hands  being 
cold  when  I unfastened  your  dress? — ^Witness:  No,  I do  not. 

Prisoner  : Don’t  you  know  that  the  front  door  won’t  keep  shut  unless  if  is  fastened  ? — 
Witness  : I do  not  know  that. 

Prisoner:  Where  were  you  when  I was  going  up-stairs? — Witness:  In  the  parlour. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  not  stated  that  you  heard  me  go  up-stairs  when  you  were  else" 
where? — Witness:  No,  I have  not  stated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Prisoner  : I must  once  more  caution  you  against  saying  anything  particularly.  This 
is  a matter  of  life  and  death,  and  therefore  say  whether,  after  you  left  me  that  night,  I did 
not  come  in  and  get  into  your  bed,  saying  at  the  time  that  you  must  have  got  the  ague. 
Don’t  let  false  delicacy  interfere  with  you.  Did  I not  get  into  the  bed? — Witness:  No; 
you  rested  yourself  on  the  bed. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  get  into  bed  ? — Witness  : No 

Prisoner  : I'his  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  I have  great  love  and  fidelity 
towards  you,  and  I pray  to  God  that  you  speak  the  truth.  What  was  the  first  time  I came 
into  your  room  ? — Witness : It  was  towards  morning.  It  was  quite  dark. 

Prisoner:  Had  you  been  asleep  the  first  time  I came  in? — Witness;  Yes,  I had;  and 
you  woke  me  up  by  knocking  at  the  door. 

Prisoner:  Did  I get  into  bed  at  all  when  I came  home? — Yes;  you  got  into  bed  on  the 
second  occasion.  Prisoner  : Thank  you ; that  is  right. 

Judge : Did  he  get  into  bed  on  both  occasions? — Witness  : No,  only  the  last  time. 

Prisoner  : Was  it  not  then  that  I complained  of  you  as  having  the  ague  ? — No,  it  was  not. 
It  was  the  first  time,  when  you  were  lying  on  the  bed,  that  you  complained  of  my  shaking. 

Ji.'DGE:  You  had  your  hand  in  his? — Witness:  Yes,  Ihad. 

Judge:  Did  he  get  into  bed  after  getting  the  coat ? — Witness:  No;  it  was  not  on  that 
occasion  that  he  got  into  bed. 

Prisoner  : Provided  yen  had  not  given  the  evidence  you  had  before,  you  would  not  have 
said  difierently  now. 

Judge:  That  is  a metaphysical  question  she  cannot  answer.  You  may  ask  her  whether 
she  is  answering  the  questions  with  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  with  reference  to  her 
previous  evidence.  Are  you  (to  the  witness)  answering  the  questions  according  to  your  best 
recollections  ofthe  truth? — Witness:  I am,  my  Lord. 

Prlsoner:  Can  you  say  how  long  you  had  been  asleep? — Witness:  I had  been  lying 
awake  thinking,  and  then  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  knocking  at  the  door  awoke  me. 

Judge:  Were  you  able,  when  you  awoke,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  time  you  had 
been  asleep  ? — Witoess  : I cannot  say  how  long. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  complain  when  I got  into  bed  that  I was  almost  as  cold  as  you? — 
Witness:  No;  I don’t  recollect. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  say  I got  into  bed  in  consequence  of  being  so  cold? — Witness:  I 
uon’t  recollect. 

Prisoner  : But  you  complained  of  cold,  did  you  not  ? — Witness  : Yes. 

Prisoner:  Was  there  anything  said  about  my  having  stood  at  the  window,  or  about  my 
having  been  down-stairs? — Witness:  No. 

Prisoner  • I ask  you  to  recollect  whether  it  was  at  the  time  I got  into  bed  that  you 
asked  me  whether  I had  been  drinldng  anything  ? — Witness  : I don’t  recollect. 

Prisoner  • Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  when  1 was  in  the  bed  you  said,  “ For  God’s 
sake,  what  is  the  matter?  ” — Witness:  I asked  you  repeatedly  what  was  the  matter. 

Prisoner:  Which  time  was  it  when  I said,  “You  will  hear  something  before  morning?” 
Witness  : The  second  time. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  say  to  you  on  the  first  occasion,  “ You  will  most  likely  soon  hear  of 
something  wrong  at  Stanfield  Hall  ? Wiiness  : You  said  so  the  second  time. 

Pritoner  ; Did  I not  give  you  any  reason  to  expect  that  I was  going  to  tell  vou  what 
aadtaken  place  on  the  first  time ?— Witness  : No,  not  at  all. 

Pri.suner  : Did  you  not  say,  “ 1 would  rather  not  hear  it?  ’’—Witness  : No. 

Pri.sonek  : Parties  who  hear  me  may  think  I am  saying  a great  deal  against  myself ; 
but  It  will  all  come  out  afterwards. 

Prisoner  : After  I had  been  in  bed  for  some  time,  did  not  the  trembling  go  oft  ? — Wit- 
ness; >iO;  it  continued  all  the  time. 

Prisoner  And  you  trembled  all  the  time,  too,  I suppose? — Witnb.ss:  Yes;  I was 
afraid  something  was  the  matter. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  eo  iie  up  to  the  door,  undo  it,  and  stand  by  it,  and  have  some 
conversation  about  what  wo  were  doing  that  evening? 

Judge  : Upon  what  occasion  ?— Ilusii  • Upon  the  third  occasion. 

Judge  (to  witness) : Was  there  a third  occasion  upon  which  he  came  to  your  room  ? — 
Witness  : No,  my  Lord,  there  was  not. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  have  some  conversation  with  vou  about  playing  at  draughts? — 
Witness:  ^ one  whatever.  ' >■  J b 
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PHisomtR;  Do  you  know  where  the,  draught-board  was  on  Tuesday  ?— Witness  • No 

Prisoner  : Was  not  the  last  ti-ne  of  our  playing  at  draughts,  in  my  room,  or  in  the  par- 
lour?—Witness  . I don’t  know ; we  played  at  dranghts  veiy  often. 

Prisoner:  Was  there  nothing  said  about  prayers  that  night?— Witness:  Tliere  were 
many  things  said  that  I cannot  recollect. 

Prisoner:  Was  I in  the  closet  when  I mentioned  the  secret  place  in  the  closet,  or 
m the  parloui  ? Witness  : You  were  not  in  the  closet,  but  you  had  to  so  to  the  closet  for 
some-  thing.  ^ 

Prisoner  : That’s  right.  (To  the  Judge)  You  may  put  that  down.  (To  Witness’)  Did  I 
ever  deny  you  going  into  my  closet?— Witness  : I have  been  in  it.  ' . 

Prisoner:  It  has  been  left  undone?— Witness:  Yes;  once  or  twice  the  key  has  been 
■eft  in  the  door.  •' 

Prisoner:  Have  I ever  denied  you  going  into  that  closet  when  you  wanted?— Wrr- 
: I never  was  denied,  because  I never  asked.  I have  seen  the  keys  in  the  doors  twice. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  eat  a hearty  breakfast  on  the  morning  I was  apprehended ?— Wit- 
ness: Yes. 

Prisoner:  Have  you  read  the  reports  in  the  papers  to  see  the  evidence  against  me?— 
Witness  : Yek. 

Prisoner:  By  whose  directions  were  they  given  to  yon? — Witness  - By  no  one’s  directions. 

Prisoner  : What  papers  were  they  ? You  read  them  in  the  London  as  well  as  the  Nor- 
wich ? — WiiNESS : No ; I did  not  see  the  London  papers. 

Prisoner  -.  Do  you  recollect  when  I came  up  to  the  landing  between  your  bedroom  and 
mine,  and  when  the  police  were  with  me,  that  I told  you  what  had  taken  place? — Witness: 
No,  I do  not. 

Prisoner  : Did  I tell  you  nothing  ? — Witness  : Yes ; you  said  there  was  something  up  at 
Stanfield  Hall. 


Prisoner  : Did  you  not  know  what  had  happened  ? — Witness  : No. 

Prisoner:  What  did  I tell  you  at  last? — Witness:  You  told  me  that  the  two  Jermys 
were  shot  dead. 

Prisoner  : How  many  police  were  in  the  room  when  you  looked  into  my  room  that  morn- 
ing?— Witness  : There  might  be  a dozen  of  them. 

The  Judge:  You  have  occupied  the  Court  some  hours  with  questions  totally  irrevalent, 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  case. 

Prisoner  : You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  my  Lord ; you  are  prejudicing  the  case. 

Judge:  Well,  I mean  to  conduct  this  case  with  all  possible  patience, *and  perhaps  I ought 
not  to  have  made  the  remark.  You  are  quite  right  in  making  the  remark.  Goon. 

Prisoner.  Were  you  examined  on  the  14th  December  at  the  Castle? — Witness:  Yes;  I 
think  I was. 

Prisoner  ; Where  were  you  next  examined  ? — Witness  : I don’t  recollect  where  it  was.  I 

Prisoner  : I think,  my  Lord,  you  had  better  now  adjourn  the  case.  I have  a great  deal 
to  ask  of  the  witness  about  the  papers,  which  it  is  very  important  I should  set  right.  The 
witness  is  not  in  a fit  state  to  submit  to  be  examined  any  longer.  Look ; poor  thing,  she  is 
almost  ready  to  drop  off  her  seat  now. 

Judge  : Directly  the  witness  feels  incapable  of  sitting  here  any  longer,  I will  adjourn,  as 
far  as  her  evidence  is  concerned.  Do  you  (addressing  the  witness)  feel  indisposed  to  remain 
any  longer  ? — Witness : I can  go  on,  my  Lord. 

The  Prisoner  then  went  on  with  a lengthened  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  relative 
to  the  dates  of  subsequent  depositions  which  she  had  given,  and  as  to  -which  of  those  she 
signed  or  did  not  sign. — She  said : I remember  signing  those  taken  before  the  coroner. 
Since  you  cross-examined  me  at  the  Castle,  I have  had  afl  the  depositions  read  over  to  me  at 
my  own  request.  It  was  a few- days  ago.  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Mr  John  Cann  read  them.  Mr. 
Cann  then  said  if  there  was  anything  in  the  depositions  which  was  incorrect,  he  would 
scratch  them  out ; but  1 told  Mr.  Cann  of  nothing  but  the  hat  and  the  lining.  I did  not  then 
tell  him  that  anything  was  incorrect.  That  was  after  I gave  Mr.  Caqn  what  I wrote  out. 
He  was  with  me  while  he  read  all  my  depositions  over.  The  first  depositions  about  your 
being  out  only  ten  minutes,  were  not  read,  I think.  He  did  not  read  those  taken  before  the 
coroner.  I have  never  had  them  read  over  to  me,  except  when  Mr.  Cann  read  them,  and  at 
the  Castle.  I have  had  nothing  told  me  about  them  to  refresh  my  memory.  I knew  pre- 
vious to  my  examination,  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  that  the  funeral  wm  to  take  place  on 
that  day.  Have  given  parties  reasons  to  suspect  what  you  had  on  those  nights  you  went  out. 
I caught  a glimpse  of  you  once  when  1 first  came  to  Potash,  in  the  house,  when  you  had  just 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  going  into  your  room  with  a hat  and  something  like  a cloak 
on.  I told  Mr.  Cann  about  this,  when  he  called  to  speak  to  me  about  a false  rumour  about 
myself.  I have  often  described  the  different  wigs  you  have  in  your  possession.  I don’t  think 
I mentioned  them  at  the  Hall  the  day  after  the  murder.  I was  not  told  that  day  at  the  Hall, 
that  the  man  that  had  been  seen  had  something  over  his  face.  _ ■ , * 

Sergeant  Byles  here  remonstrated,  for  the  first  time,  against  the  questions  put ; m reply  to 

which  his  Lordship  intimated,  that  some  bounds  must  be  observed.  , _ , ^ . 

Cross-examination  continued : I heard  nothing  in  Stanfield  Hall  about  the  man  having  a 
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cloak  on.  I overheard  the  servants  there  talking  about  the  man’s  walking  through  the  pas- 
sages. I heard  nothing  else.  I was  sitting  in  the  cold  pantry  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
twelve  at  night.  There  was  bo  fire,  but  the  servants  were  very  attentive. 

Prisoner  ; I ■imcst  know  what  more  she  heard  at  Stanfield  Hall  that-nigh't. — His  Lord- 
ship:  Why,  she  says  she  heard  nothing. — Prisoner:  She  says  no  such  thing.  I have  asked 
her  questions  enough  all  ready  about  what  took  place 'there,  to  see  that  there  was  somethiiig 
more.  It  is  most  important  for  me.  The  fact  is,  she  cannot  lecollect  to-night. — WitneSs: 
1 can^  1 remember  it  well.— Prisoner  then  went  on  to  complain  of  her  being  too  fatigued 
to-ni^t  to  remember,  and  attributed  her  negative  reply  to  several  of  his  questions  to  that 
cause.  When  I was  examined  at  the  Castle  the  first  time,  you  were  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
1 was  in  the  room  several  hours,  I think,  before  you  left.  Tou  did  not  cross-examine  me  the 
first  day. 

Prisoner  : My  Lord,  you  see  she  can’t  remember. 

Whatever  I said  was  read  over  to  me,  and  I signed  my  name  to  it.  You  were  not  in  the 
room  at  the  time  I signed  it.  You  were  asked  to  ask  me  questions,  but  you  declined  it. 

■Witnessrepeatedly  said  that  shewas  not  cross-examined  by  the  prisoner,  on  the  first  day,  at 
the  Castle. 

The  Prisoner:  This  is  a most  extraordinary  thing.  It  is  a cruel  thing,  this  examination 
This  ■witness  is  not  in  a fit  state  to  go  on.  She  says  I did  not  cross-examine  her  at  the 
Castle ; which  shews  she  is  not  in  a fit  state  to  remember. 

His  Lordship  : A few  questions  only  were  asked  her  about  where  she  had  been  examined 
before,  and  I can  well  understand  that  she  could  not  think  that  a cross-examination. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  think,  my  Lord,  she  is  not  capable  of  judging  what  a cross-examina- 
tion is  ? — The  prisoner  continuMly  referred  to  the  weakness  of  the  witness  as  a reason  why 
the  Court -should  adjourn.  Cross-examination  resumed.  You  put  no  questions  to  me  the 
first  day  of  my  examination  at  the  Castle. 

(A  long  and  tedious  series  of  interrogations  were  again  put  by  the  prisoner,  relative  to  the 
question  of  whether  he  did  or  did  not  cross-examine  -vritness  on  the  m-.st  day  her  depositiolYs 
•were  taken  at  the  Castle.  He  continually  expressed  his  con-viction,  that  she  was  not  now  ifi 
a fit  state  to  continue  in  court,  under  examination,  and  his  Lordship  again  replied,  that  fie 
would  adjourn  her  evidence  the  moment  she  stated  her  desire  to  do  so.) 

On  the  day  after  the  murder  I went  to  Stanfield  Hall.  I recognised  Mr.  Cann  and  Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cann  there.  I saw  them  in  the  kitchen.  I did  not  Stay  there  more  than  an 
hour.  I went  afterwards  into  the  pantrj'.  I -was  there  by  myself,  and  the  door  w'as  shut.  It 
was  more  than  three  o’clock  when  I was  there.  I sat  in  the  pantry  about  two  hours  before  I 
saw  any  one.'  While  I was  in  the  kitchen  I heard  nothing  of  the  transactions  of  the 
previous  night.  The  fir.st  person  I saw  in  the  pantry  was  a policeman.  The  sen-ants  after- 
wards cam^  in  and  out  several  times.  Later  in  tlie  evening,  I heard  something  about  the 
murder ; I heard  that  a man  had  walked  up  the  passage  after  Mrs.  Jermy.  I did  not  go  mto 
the  ether  rooms;  I asked  to  go  up-stairs,  but  I could  not  go.  I asked  for  a cushion,  but  they 
could  not  give  me  one.  I asked  one  of  the  female  servants  if  I might  go  Up-stairs ; it  w'ds 
after  dark,  and  1 was  veiy  tired.  I do  not  remember  ever  hearing  anything  of  the  dress  ot 
the  man  who  followed  Mrs.  Jermy,  nor  anj-thing  about  his  having  pistols. — The  prisoner  was 
about  to  cross-examine  the  witness  respecting  the  papers  relating  to  the  Stanfield  Hall 
property,  when  his  Lordship  suggested  that  the  Court  should  adjourn  till  the  following 
morning. 

The  Witness  (Emily  Sandford)  was  under  examination  from  ten  o’clock  until  nearly  half- 
■past  eight  o’clock.  The  cross-examination  was  resumed  at  nine  6’block  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  prisoner  appeared  even  less  exhausted  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  to-day  than  he  was  ye.sterday.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  his  erdss- 
examination  of  Emily  Sandford  he  used  alternately  persuasion  and  remonstrance,  with  a -view 
to  obtain  admis.sions  calculated  to  improve  his  case,  but  all  in  vain ; and,  as  the  evening 
drew  on,  it  was  thought  something  like  a feeling  of  despair  appeared  in  the  manner  of  fihe 
accused.  He_  continually  appealed  to  the  Almi^ity  in  addressing  the  -witness,  and  once  de- 
clared that  his  heartbeat  for  her  more  warmly  than  ever  man’s  heart  did  for  woman.  His 
appeals  appeared,  however,  to  have  little  effect  on  the  witness. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Rush,  on  Saturday  last,  to  Mr.  Leggatt,  the  landlord 
of  the  Bell  Inn,  near  the  Castle.— 

“ Noi-wich,  March  24, 1849. 

. — Yon  will  oblige  me  by  .sehdingmybreakf.-.st  this  morning,  and  my  dinner  about  the 

time  yonr  family  liave  theirs : send  anything  you  like,  except  heef;  and  I shall  like  cold  meat 
as  well  as  hot,  and  meal  bread ; and  the  tea  m a pint  mug— if  with  a cover  on,  the  bettor.  I 
will  trouble  you  to  provide  for  me  now,  if  you  please,  until  after  my  trial ; and  if  you  could 
get  a small  sucking-pig  in  the  market  to-day,  and  roast  for  mo  on  Mondav,  I sliould  like 
TOat  cold  afl  trell  ai  hot  after  Monday,  and  it  would  always  he  in  readiness  for  me,  as  it  will 
be  so  uncertain  what  time  I shall  have  for  my  meals  after  Monday. 

“ T’K  cooked  as  you  usually  have,  and  send  plenty  of  plum-sauce  with  it.  By 

complying  with  the-fibove,  yon  will  -very  much  oblige 

“Your  ofiedicnt  servant,  J.  B.  Rush.” 
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THIRD  DAY.-SATURDAY. 

Xh©  trial  of  tho  prisonor  was  rcsuinod  at  nino  o*clock.  Long  before  the  proceedings  com 
menced,  every  available  part  of  the  court  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  ingress  or  egress  could  be  accomplished,  owing  to  the  vast  multitudes 
of  persons  who  had  assembled  at  the  several  entrances  to  the  court,  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
get  a sight  of  the  prisoner.  So  great  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  proceedings  that  the 
offices  of  the  local  papers  were  completely  besieged  by  persons  from  the  country  (being 
market-day)  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Jury,  on  entering  the  court  this  raominj',  presented  a most  dismal  and  melancholj* 
appearance.  At  the  close  of  the  protracted  sittings  of  the  first  day,  they  seemed  tolerably 
exhausted,  and  on  the  second  morning  bad  evidently  lost  much  of  that  joyous  feeling 
which  was  excited  by  the  circumstance  of  having  been  connected  with  a trial  which  is 
destined  to  figure  so  largely  in  the  annals  of  the  countj’,  if  not  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  prisoner  seemed  to  have  lost  little  or  none  of  his  self-possession,  but  coolly  bowed  to 
one  or  two  of  his  acquaintances  whom  he  recognised  in  the  body  of  the  court.  He  drew  out 
and  arranged  his  ponderous  papers  and  brief  on  the  front  of  the  dock  with  his  accustomed 
Mangfroid,  and  then  quietly  took  his  seat. 


EMILY  SANDFORD’S  EVIDENCE. 

Miss  EsnLT  Sandford  (alias  the  Widow  James),  whose  evidence  and  cross-examination 
occupied  the  whole  of  yesterday,  was  again  placed  in  the  witness-box,  where  she  was  ac- 
commodated with  a seat.  She  seemed  much  exhausted.  She  was  deadly  pale,  the  result 
of  the  excitement  to  which  she  has  been  subjected,  combined  with  the  effect  of  her  recent 
oonfinement.  She  was  attended  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  the  .matron  of  the  Wymondham  Bridewell, 
who  sat  beside  her  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 

As  soon  as  she  took  her  seat,  the  prisoner  darted  a half-dying,  half-affectionate  glance  at 
her.  He  appeared  somewhat  moved  at  first ; but,  having  recovered  himself,  he  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  the  poor  girl,  who  immediately'  burst  into  tears.  The  prisoner  then  prepared  for  the 
continuance  of  his  cross-examination,  remarking,  however,  to  the  Judge,  “My  lord,  I saw  a 
witness  named  Stanley  in  court  yesterday ; 1 hope  he  may  he  ordered  out.” 

The  Judge  : Certainly ; when  he  comes  in  you  may  mention  it  to  me,  and  I will  order  him 
to  withdraw. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  order  of  procedure. 

Prisoner  (addressing  the  witness,  Emily  Sandford):  Do  you  recollect  my  coming  to  the 
door  of  your  bedroom  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  talking  to  you  without  going  to  bed. 
Witness ; No ; not  after  the  second  time  of  which  I spoke. 

Prisoner  : Now,  recollect  y’ourself.  Upon  your  solemn  oath,  you  know.  This  is  a most 
important  thing.  Did  I not  say  something  to  you  there? — Witness : No,  you  did  not. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  come  up  that  night  and  give  you  a box  of  lucifer  matches? — Wit- 
ness ; I do  not  recollect  your  giving  them  to  me  at  all. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  remember  me  saying  anything  about  draughts  that  evening  ? — Wit- 
ness : No,  I do  not. 

Prisoner?  Have  you  seen  a draught-board  in  the  parlour  since  the  night  of  the  murder? 

Witness:  No.  t. 

Prisoner  : At  the  time  I was  talking  about  my  poor  mother  and  children,  what  other 
conversation  passed  ? — Witness : I don’t  recollect. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  hoar  any  other  names  mentioned  ? — Witness : No ; I don  t remember 

that.  ...  u • 

Prisoner  : Now,  I will  ask  you  to  recollect  what  took  place  in  the  room  when  we  were 
sitting  so  long  together?  I will  ask  you  where  your  watch  was  when  you  were  at  Stanfield 
Hall  ? — I had  my  watch  with  me  then. 

Prisoner : Did  you  not  look  at  it  all  the  time? — Witness : No. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  going  at  that  time ?— Witness : No. 
Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  seeing  two  letters  at  Potash  returned  from  ffie  d^d  letter 
office,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jermy  and  Mrs.Clarke,  a solicitor’s  wife  ?— Witness : Yes,  I do ; and 

I made  copies  of  them  at  the  time.  ^ •.  5 . 

Prisoner:  Are  those  the  copies  you  made  (handing  them  to  the  witness) r witness. 

Vrisonsr  : Do  you  think  I was  out  half  the  time  on  the  Tuesday  night  (the  night  of  the 
murder),  as  I was  on  the  previous  night?— Witness.  You  were  out  a much  shorter  time  on 
Monday.  You  returned  home  about  the  same  time. 

Judge  : About  the  same  hour,  you  mean  ?— Witness : Yes.  Tno.a.v  T.  that 

Judge  : Therefore  he  went  out  rather  later  on  Monday  than  on  ffie 
what  you  mean  ?— Witness : Yes,  exactly,  my  Lord.  On  Monday  I asked  him  not  to  be  out 

long,  as  it  was  my  birth-day. 
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Priwiner;  Whereabouts  in  the  room  was  the  easy  chair  where  you  sat  on  my  knee,  and 

kissed  you  ? — Witness : At  the  corner  of  the  table. 

^ Prisoner  : When  we  were  in  Mylne-street,  London,  did  you  not  have  a great  deal  of 
game  brought  up  after  I had  been  out  shooting? — Witness:  Ye.s,  a good  deal;  j'ou  used  to 
bring  it  up  yourself. 

On  SaturdAy,  the  25th  of  ICovember,  Mr.  Rush  went  to  Felmingham.  On  his  return,  he 
said  the  servant  there  had  set  fire  to  a closet.  Some  papers  of  his,  he  said,  were  wet,  and  he 
had  brought  them  back  to  drj'.  On  Sunday  I helped  Mr.  Rush  to  arrange  his  papers,  spme 
of  which  he  burned.  On  the  Saturday,  he  brought  me  a ticket  for  a concert,  to  be  given  by 
Madame  Dulcken  at  Norwich.  The  ticket  was  to  admit  five.  He  said  I was  to  go  with  him ; 
and  we  were  to  meet  a governess  and  two  of  his  daughters  at  Norwich.  On  Monday,  after 
dinner,  he  told  me  that  he  had  given  the  ticket  to  his  son  -James  and  his  wife.  I asked  how 
he  and  I were  to  go,  and  he  said  we  could  go  separately.  Monday  was  my  birth-day.  Yeung 
Mr.  Rush  and  his  wife  had  remained  at  Potash  up  to  that  time.  Mr.  Rush  and  I had  during 
this  time  lived  in  his  bedroom,  except  on  the  day  I have  before  mentioned,  and  on  the  27th 
we  went  down  in  the  parlour.  In  the  afternoon,  young  Mr.  Rush  and  his  wife  went  away. 
They  had  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  bouse.  Young  Mr.  Rush  brought  me  sorae  loaves 
and  butter,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  enough  till  he  returned.  They  then  left.  I found  also 
that  the  servant  had  left.  I was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Rush  said  1 need  not  do 
so,  for  the  servant  had  gone  home.  There  were  two  servants,  but  the  other  had  left  a week 
previous. 

Mr.  Rush  and  I dined  together  as  usual,  on  Monday.  In  the  evening  I did  not  see  him  go 
out  or  return.  He  was  not  out  so  long  as  on  the  Friday,  not  more  than  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  On  the  Tuesday  nothing  particular  happened  till  dinner.  We  had  tea  about  six 
o’clock.  I had  been  preparing  for  the  concert  during  the  day.  [The  prisoner  again  com- 
plained that  the  counsel  were  talking  so  loudly  that  the  witness  could  hear  them.].  Mr. 
Rush  came  in  a few  minutes  before  dinner,  and  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  dinner  would 
be  ready.  I said,  “ In  about  five  minutes.”  He  said,  “ There  will  be  just  time  for  me.  to  fire 
my  gun.”  He  then  went  up-stairs  and  fetched  his  gun  and  fired  it  off.  He  went  out  shortly 
brfore  tea-time.  At  tea  I observed  he  appeared  very  low  ; he  said  he  was  not  well.  We  had 
a great  deal  of  conversation.  During  the  tea.  he  said  he  thought  he  would  not  go  to  the 
concert  that  evening,  as  he  was  unwell.  He  asked  me  if  I should  be  much  disappointed.  I 
said,  “ No,  not  in  the  least,  if  yon  are  unwell.”  We  made  arrangements  for  going  the  next 
morning  to  the  morning  concert  instead. 

During  .the  conversation,  he  said  he  should  go  out  again  in  the  evening. 

• Mr.  Presdergast:  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  that ? — Witness:  I objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Prendergast : Why  did  you  object? — W’itness:  I said  I thought  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  poachers  (Sensation). 

Mr.  Prkndkrgast  : What  did  he  say  ? — Witness . Yes,  there  was  something  more ; and  he 
wished  me  not  to  ask  him  then  ; but  said  I should  know  another  time.  He  asked  how  many 
times  lie  had  been  out.  I said  five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Prendergast:  Anything  more? — Witness:  Yes;  he  said  he  should  only  have  two 
or  three  more  times  to  go  out,  and  then  he  should  succeed. 

Mr,  Prendergast:  You  had  been  reading  together,  had  you  not? — Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prendergast:  How  did  you  read? — Witness:  ^metimes  he  read,  and  some- 

times I. 

Mr.  Prendergast  : What  did  he  say  about  the  success  ? — Witness : He  asked  me  if  I 
recollected  an  anecdote  of  Bruce. 

Judge;:  What  were  the  words? — Witness:  They  were,  “ Do  you  recollect  the  anecdote  of 
Bruce?  He  succeeded  the  seventh  time.” 

Mr.  Prendergast:  Did  he  say  anything  about  tlj.e  story  ? — Witness: — He  spoke  of  the 
aiiecdote  of  the  spider^ — that  it  had  made  several  attempts  to  spring  on  a wall — that  it  had 
tried  six  times  and  failed,  and  that  the  seventh  time  it  succeeded. 

Judge-  What  did  he  say  about  himself? — Witness:  He  said  he  would  try  the  seventh 
time,  and  he  would  succeed.  He  had  failed  six  times;  but  he  would  not  fail  now.  Ho  said 
that  the  chieftain  succeeded,  and  he  also  would  succeed.  We  conversed  for  some  time.  I 
asked  him  why  he  looked  at  me  so,  for  he  was  looking  very  much  at  me,  and  crying.  He 
left  the  house  abont  half-past  seven.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I saw  the 
remains  of  a fire  in  bis  bedroom.  It  was  nearly  three  o’clock  when  I observed  it.  The  fire 
was  nearly  out.  I went  up-stairs  twice ; the  first  time,  the  bedroom  door  was  locked ; Mr 
Riwh  was  then  shaving.  The  fire  was  quite  out  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Rush  went  eut. 

Pkisonbr  ; Recollect  what  was  said  about  poachers  at  the  time  I talked  about  the  story  of 
Bruce?  Witness:  I told  you  I thought  there  was  something  else  than  poachers. 

Prisoner:  Wa.s  that  on  the  night  of  the  murders,  or  on  the  Friday  previous ? — Witness: 
On  the  night  of  the  murders. 

Prisoner:  Who  told  you  I said  yiu  were  going  to  France? — Witness:  (to  his  Lordship) 
Am  I allowed  to  bring  my  family  iu  question,  my  Lord  ? 

Prisoner:  I want  to  know  w-here  she  gained  her  information  about  my  saying  she  was 
going  to  France. — Witness:  A brother  of  mine  came  and  told  me. 
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Prisoner:  In  Bridewell ? — Witness:  Yes;  he  said  yon  sat  by  the  fire  and  told  it  in  the 
coolest  possible  manner,  and  very  much  surprised  mamma. 

Hie  Lordship  : This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I wish  to  explain  to  you  pri- 
soner, for  you  are  not  femiliar  with  these  things,  that  whatever  comes  out  in  your  fa’vonr 
(and  I do  not  say  that  you  have  not  brought  out  many  things),  the  efiFect  of  it  is  very  much 
weaaened  by  your  asking  all  these  questions,  which  at  present  one  cannot  see  have  any 
beanng  on  the  matter.  I will  endeavour  to  remove  any  improper  effect  which  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Jury ; but  you  cannot  think  what  harm  yon  are  doing  by  asking  these  questmus. 

Prisoner  • I should  not  have  the  least  fear,  if  I can  have  out  the  truth.  Unless  I am 
allowed  to  examine  the  witness,  how  can  I tell  how  to  frame  my  defence? 

His  Lordship  ; These  questions  about  who  told  her  that  yon  had  said  -something  about 
going  to  France,  are  not  l^itimate  evidence. 

Prisonbr  : They  are  e-vidence  so  far  as  this — to  shew  that  her  mind  has  been  prejudiced 
against  me  wrongfully,  because  if  it  was  the  last  word  I uttered,  if  I were  now  going  into 
eternity,  I never  bad  such  a thought. 

His  Lordship  : You  cannot  discuss  that  any  more. 

Prisoner;  When  did  you  see  the  Rev. Mr.  Postle  last ? — Witness:  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  trial. 

Prisoner  : Was  that  at  the  Bridewell  ? — Witness : Yes,  it  was. 

The  Prisonsr  requested  that  Mrs.  Brj’ant  (matron  of  the  Bridewell)  might  retire ; and  that 
request  having  been  complied  with,  proceeded  to  examine  the  -witness  as  to  what  had  passed 
in  the  Bridewell. 

Prisoner  • Did  Mrs.  Brj’ant  ever  ask  you  what  was  to  become  of  you  after  this,  or  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  you  after  this  affair  was  over  ? — ^Witness : Mrs.  Bryant  merely  told  me 
to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Prisoner  : Did  Mr.  Wilson  ever  say  anything  as  to  where  he  would  take  you  after  the 
trial — Witness:  No. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  not  frequently,  during  the  last  year,  wi-itten  copies  of  letters  for  me 
to  Mr.  Jermy  ? — Witness : Yes,  I have  written  letters. 

Judge  : You  have  made  a copy  of  all  the  prisoner’s  letters  to  Mr.  Jermy  and  other  people? 
Witness : Yes,  of  almost  all. 

Prisoner:  Have  you  not ’known  of  my  receiving  letters  from  Mr.  Jermy? — Witness. 
Some  time  before  the  murder  I have  seen  letters  from  Mr.  Jenny  to  you.  I -was  given  to 
understand  they  were  from  Mr.  Jermy.  I did  not  read  them,  and  did  not  know  his  hand- 
-writing. 

Prisoner  : Have  yon  not  seen  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Gleorge  Preston  to  me?  Mr.  Preston 
was  Mr.  Jermy’s  father? — Witness : Yes,  I have  seen  such  a letter. 

Prisoner  : Do  yon  recollect  seeing  this  part  of  it  (handing  it  to  her)  ? — Witness : Yes ; 
and  this  is  my  hand--writing  upon  it. 

Prisoner:  Do  you  recollect  me  writing  to  Mr.  Jermy  to  tell  him  -what  I had  done? — 
Witness : Yes,  I remember  your  writing. 

Prisoner:  Where  was  the  last  place  j’ou  saw  any  of  my  papers? — Witness;  About 
the  Thureday  after  the  murder,  I think. 

Prisoner:  Was  there  any  one  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? — Witness:  Yes,  Colone  Oakes, 
your  son,  and  several  other  persons. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  see  them  again  on  Friday? — Witness : Yes. 

Prisonhr:  Who  was  there  at  that  time ? — Witness;  Several  policemen. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  look  at  the  papers  to  see  what  they  where  about  ? — Witness : I saw 
a letter  from  your  daughter. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  see  any  letters  relating  to  the  estate,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Wit- 
ness : No. 

Prisoner  -.  Did  you  not  see  me  with  a book  a few  days  before  I left  Potash,  co-vered  with 
parchment,  ha-ving  on  it  “Isaac  Jermy,  executor’s  account?” — Witness:  I saw  it  the  day 
before  the  murder. 

Prisoner:  Did  it  look  like  an  account  book ?— Witness : Yes. 

Prisoner  : What  was  in  it  ? — Witness : I don’t  remember. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  see  me  take  some  leaves  from  that  book  and  make  a parcel  of  tliem? 
— ^Witness-  No. 

Prisoner:  Who  came  to  Potash  for  yon  on  the  morning  after  the  murder? — Witness: 
The  supei  intcndent  of  police. 

Prisoner:  How  long  after  I left? — ^Witness:  Two  or  three  hours. 

Prisoner:  Who  said  an3d.hing  about  the  murder  after  I left?— Witness:  No  one  had 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  except  Savory. 

Prisoner  : Was  anything  said  by  him  to  you  by  the  police,  that  you  would  be  kept  m 
charge  till  you  had  given  evidence? — Witness:  No;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Prisoner;  Was  Savory  with  you  in  the  gig  when  you  went  over  to  the  HjII  -witt 
Witherford?— Witness-  Yes;  Savory  was  behind.  . xr  ii  a 

Prisoner:  Was  anything  said  to  j'ou  when  you  were  going  to  the  Hall? — VtitneM: 
Nothing  further  than  some  general  observations. 
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PsufiONEB:  Did  you  see  Hubborsty,  the  police-officer,  then? — Witness:  Yes,  I did. 

Prisoner  : Was  there  any  conversation  about  what  had  passed  the  night  before? — Wit- 
ness : .Not  the  least. 

Prisoner  : I think  you  said  you  did  not  get  back  to  Potash  till  twelve  o’clock  the  night 
, after  the  murder? — Witness;  "XW 

Prisoner  : Did  you  see  Mr.  Cann  at  all  that  night  ? — Witness : I do  not  recoUect. 

/PausoNBR ; Did  you  see  an3’hody  else  ? — Witness ; I saw  a policeman. 

Prisoner  : What  was  his  name  ?-^ Witness ; I don’t  know. 

Prisoner:  Was  the  door  of  m3'  bedroom  open  as  you  passed? — Witness:  I did  not 
observe. 

Prisoner  : On  the  next  morning,  at  Potash,  how  many  policemen  do  you  think  you  saw 
while  you  were  at  breakfast  ?— Witness : I don’t  know  exactly  how  many. 

Prisoner:  Were  there  three  or  four? — Witness:  Yes,  I dare  say  there  were. 

Prisoner:  Did  }'0U  see  Hubbersty  that.morning,? — Witness : No. 

Prisoner  : Had  yon  any  tea  when  yon  got  back  to  Potash  after  going  to  the  Bridewell 
on  Thursday  ? — Witness : Yes. 

Prisoner:  Was  any  one  in  the  room?  Was  Mr.  Oakley  theie? — Witness:  I am  not 
lore.  I don’t  reci'lleot. 

Prisoner  ; What  took  place  ? — Witness : I don’t  recollect  anything  that  took  place.  .1 
don’t  know  anything  more  about  it  than  you  do. 

Prisoner  : When  I oross^examined  you  at  the  Bridewell,  did  not  the  magistrates  refuse  to 
allow  me  to  go  on,  but  determined  on  putting  the  questions  themselves? — Witness : You  put 
the  questions,  and  the  magistrates  repeated  them. 

Prisoner  : When  I din  put  any  questions,  I put  them  through  the  magistrates  ? — Witness ; 
The  first  time,  you  did  not  put  jay  questions. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  complitm  of  it? — Witness : I believe  you  did- 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  put  the  questions  over  and  over  again  to  the  magislirates,  before  tbey 
allowed  3'ou  to  answer  them  ? — Witness : I was  told  to  answer  the  magistrates,  not  you. 

Prisoner  : Do  3'ou  recollect  what  Mr.  John  Cann  said  to  ^ou  ? — Witness : He  did  not 
speak  to  me. 

Prisoner  : Do  yon  not  recollect,  when  I asked  Mr.  John  Cann  whether  he  took  down  your 
cross-examination  on  oath  in  December,  he  turned  round  and  'spoke  to  you  ? — Witness : Mr. 
John  Conn  never  did  turn  round  and  speak  to  me. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  me  calling  out  quite  loud  to  Mr.  John  Cann  at  that  time? — 
Witness : Yes,  I think  you  did  call  out 

Phisonkr:  Did  not  Mrs.  Bryant  begin  to  talk  to  you,  and  did  I not  call  out  to  her? — 
Witness : I don’t  recollect. 

Peisoneir  : Did  she  not  speak  to  you  ? — Witness : No,  she  did  not 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  thump  upon  the  table,  and  tell  Mrs.  Bryant,  if  she  had  anything  to 
say,  that  she  must  speak  out? — 'vVitness : Mrs.  Br3’ant  was  about  to  say  something,  but  she 
was  stopped  by  Sir  John  Boileau,  who  said,  “ You  are  under  a mistake,  Mrs.  Bryant,”  doing 
nothing  but  handing  her  some  water. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Thomas  Jenny  refused  to  sign  the  agreement 
which  was  drawn  up  for  him  and  Lamer  in  Mylne-street  ? — Witness:!  think  he  expressed 
great  reluctance  to  the  inquir3’. 

Prisoner;  And  would  not  do  so  until  I had  talked  to  him  for  a long  time? — ^Witness  1: 
You  had  to  persuade  him,  and  J believe  succeeded. 

Prisoner  : Did  not  you  and  I have  more  conversation  about  the  matter  ?— Witness ; Ton 
told  me  to  take  another  copy. 

Prisoner:  Did  anything  else  tran-spire? — Witness:  I recollect  asking  you  if  Mr.  Jermy 
and  Mr.  I>araer  were  going  to  occupy  your  mother’s :farm,  or  the  one  you  had  occupied,  and 
you  said  the  latter. 

Prisoner:  How  long  do  yon  think  I was  at  breakfast  the  morning  after  the  murder  ?— 
Witness : I can’t  say. 

Prisoner  : Do  3'ou  reooIleDt  me  asking  you  if  any  one  had  inquired  of  you  about  being 
oat  the  night  before  ? — Witness : Yes,  you  did.  You  put  a good  many  questions.  I said,  “ Yes ; 
thw  had  made  those  inquiries,”  and  you  said  they  had  no  right 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  me  asking  you  what  you  W told  them  ?— Witness : I do 
remember.  I told  you- 

Prisoner,;  Did  I not  say  I do  not  wonder  they  suspect  me,  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  living  for  the  last  eighteen  months? — Witness:  Yes,  I said  you  would  be  sus- 
pected. 

Prisoner:  Do  you  recollect  me  saying  that  no  one  else  appeared  to  be  suspected  but  me, 
and  what  was  the  reason  of  it?— Witness : No,  I do  not  recolleot  it. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  my  mentioning  Mr.  Cairn’s  name  ?— Witness : Yes,  you  did 
mention  it. 

P^ONER : Did  I not  ask  you  for  my  cloak,  and  give  t’ou  some  reason  for  wisliing  for  it  ? 
— Witness : Yes,  and  I told  you  the  pohce  had  it. 

Prisoner  ; Do  you  not  recollect  me  saying  to  the  policeman  that  Mr.  Caim  was  my 
enemy  ? — ^Witnese ; I do  not  neanember  it. 
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Pkisonek:  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Salter  coming  to  Potash  on  the  1st  of  December,  1848, 
when  my  poor  motner  was  there  ? — Witness : Yes. 

Prisoner:  Were  you  there  when  he  passed  the  room  where  my  mother  was ?—Witnes • 
Yes. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  recollect  taking  99  sovereigns  and  6d.  off  the  table  ?— Witness  • Yes,  I 
believe  I did. 

Salter  passed  ?— Witness : Kush  said,  “ I have  tendered  these  sovereigns  to  Mr. 

Pri^ner  : Did  I not  tell  you  to  keep  that  money,  as  I wanted  to  prove  that  I had  ten- 
dered it  to  Mr.  Salter  ? — Witness ; Yes,  you  did  ; and  I took  it,  and  made  a little  memoran- 
dum of  iL 

Prisoner  : Have  you,  since  your  examination,  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson  as 
to  what  was  to  become  of  yon  after  this  trial  ?— Witness : Yes,  I have. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  .applied  to  Mr.  Gann  ?— Witness ; Yes,  I have. 

Prisoner  ; To  any  other  solicitor? — Witness : No.  • 

Prisoner  : Have  you  received  any  money  since  I left  you? — Witness : No. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  been  promised  any  ?— Witness : No,  I have  not. 

Prisoner  : Did  either  of  the  Mr.  Ganns  ever  tell  you  that  I had  any  objection  to  your 
having  your  clothes? — Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner  : Which  Mr.  Gann  was  that? — Witness : Mr.  James  Gann. 

Prisoner  : At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  Bridewell  on  the  Friday  ? — Witness : About 
tea-time. 

Prisoner  • What  was  tne  time  at  which  yo\x  went  into  the  room  to  be  examined. — 
Witness : I do  not  remember. 

Prisoner. — Did  you  give  Mr.  Gann  a written  statement,  or  did  you  answer  questions  ? 
Had  he  given  you  a written  statement  at  that  time  ?— Witness : No,  he  had  not. 

Prisoner  : Did  Mr.  Gann  put  doivn  what  you  said  ? — Witness : Yes,  I thought  he  did.  I 
saw  a paper  in  his  hand. 

Prisoner  ; Did  you  see  Mr.  Hubbersty  that  night  after  you  got  back  ? — Witness ; Yes,  I 
think  I did ; but  I am  not  sure. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  know  who  was  in  the  room  when  I was  examined  at  Bridewell  ? — 
Witness:  No;  1 do  not  recollect  all  of  them. 

Prisoner  : What  did  the  coroner  ask  you  when  he  examined  you  ? Did  he  look  to  any 
paper  for  his  questions  ? — Witness : No;  I saw  none. 

Prisoner:  Were  the  Mr.  Ganns  there  ? — Witness:  Yes. 

Judge  : It’s  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  justice  to  what  you  draw  from  the  witness,  for  you 
are  backwards  and  forwards  to  such  an  extent  that  I can  "hardly  follow  you. 

Prisoner:  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  October,  when  I went  from  Potash,  did  I not  tell 
you  that  I was  going  to  see  Mr.  Jenn3',  and  what  it  was  for  ? — Witness : No ; you  did  not. 
Prisoner  : What  were  we  talking  about  on  that  occasion  ? — Witness : I do  not  recollect 
Prisoner  . Did  we  not  come  to  an  understanding  that  all  letters  between  us  were  to  be 
burnt  ? — Witness : You  used  to  say  that  if  I would  bum  your  letters,  you  would  bum 
mine.  When  you  wrote  to  me  in  London,  you  always  persisted  in  having  the  letters 
burned. 

J udgK  : If  you  press  these  things,  which  are  immaterial,  I shall  confine  you  to  the  strict 
line  of  examination.  Not  one  third  of  the  questions  you  have  put  have  been  relevant 
Prisoner:  Did  you  not  prefer  burning  the  letters  to  the  suspicion  you  had  kept  them? — 
Witness:  You  insisted  on  the  letters  being  destroyed. 

Prisoner  : Do  3'ou  rocollect  what  I said  on  leaving  j’ou  at  Mrs.  Stacey’s,  when  I went  to 
the  White  Hart? — Witness ; You  said  you  would  bring  some  wine  and  nuts. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  bring  a pint  of  port  and  some  nuts? — Witness:  No;  you  brought 
brandj'. 

Prisoner  : Did  I never  bring  port  wine  ? — Witness ; You  did  one  Sunday. 

Prisoner  : Did  I come  to  Mrs  Stacey’s  more  than  one  Sunday  ? — Witness : Yes. 
Prisoner  : Gan  you  swear  to  that  ? — Witness : Yes,  I think  I can. 

Prisoner  . Did  I ever  sit  down  with  you  and  drink  anything  but  port  wine  after  dinner  ? 
— Witness : Generally  you  did,  but  on  that  day  you  brought  brandy 
Prisoner  : Did  you  hear  anything  about  my  being  married? — Witness : Mrs.  Stacey  told 
me  that  you  had  said  that  you  were  going  to  be  married  to  a rich  widow  near  Norwich. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  say  anything  to  me  about  it  ? — Witness : I told  y:u  when  you  broke 
your  promise  that  j'ou  would  repent  before  j'ou  died  of  not  making  me  your  lawful  wife, 
before  our  first  child  was  bom.  -r  t j-j 

Prisoner:  Have  j’ou  not  told  me  that  I should  never  mariy  any  one  else  if  1 did  not 
many'  you? — Witness : You  told  me  that,  and  I charged  you  with  being  unfaithful. 

Prisoner  ; Had  you  not  an  idea  that  I was  going  to  marry  you  ?— Witness : Yes,  certainly 
I had.  ...  . - 

Prisoner:  Did  yon  not  tell  Mrs.  Stacey  that  I was  geing  to  get  mwned  to  an  aunt  or 
yours  at  Maidenhead? — Witness:  Yes;  I did  so  by  j’our  direction.  Between  ourselves,  1 
always  treated  the  matter  as  a joke.  • . , , 

Prisoner  • On  the  Tuesday  after  the  Sunda  did  I not  say  to  you  what  a little  fool  you 
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are  to  write  to  me  on  such  a subject  ? — Witness : We  had  a great  deal  of  quarrelling  upon 
that  subject. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  s^  that  I would  not  like  that  letter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  o 
my  children? — Witness;  Yes. 

Prison  KR ; Did  you  not  cry  very  much  about  it  ? — Witness . Yes. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  say,  “ Come  to  me  and  kiss  me,  and  I will  forget  all  about  it  ?” — 
Witness ; I went  up  to  my  room,  and  presently  you  came  up  and  said,  “We  must  make  it  up, 
and  think  no  more  about  it” 

Prison  KR:  Did  you  not  give  me  the  copy  you  had  kept,  and  give  me  a kiss? — Witness: 
I think  1 did. 

Prisoner:  Did  I not  tel  Wou,  on  the  7 th  or  8 th  of  October,  that  I understood  that  Mr. 
Jenny  was  not  at  home  ? — Witness : I don’t  recollect  that. 

PrI'ONEr  : Did  I not  tell  you,  when  we  were  going  to  the  Hall  together  with  Savory,  that 
you  could  not  go  into  the  Hall  ? — Witness : Yes. 

Prisoner  : A paper  marked  “ C,”  dated  October  10,  has  been  produced.  What  did  you 
copy  that  from  ?— Witness : I copied  it  from  another  paper. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  not  said  that  a piece  of  paper  you  copied  from  was  a copy  of  certain 
of  my  writings? — Witness ; I copied  them  from  a rough  copy  of  yours. 

Prisoner  : Was  there  anything  said  before  the  coroner  about  this  paper  marked  “ C,” 
which  you  said  you  copied  at  Potash,  and  as  to  your  signing  it  ? — Witness : I think  I was 
a^ed  something  about  it  b)'  the  coroner.  I think  I remember  telling  the  coroner  that  they 
were  copies. 

Prisoner:  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  sign  that  paper  at  Potash  in  my  presence ? — 
Witness : I am  sure  it  is  one  of  the  two  signed  by  your  side  on  the  Tuesday  at  Potash. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  say  before  the  magistrates  that  I told  you  I had  more  work  for  you 
to  do — more  copies  to  be  made  ? — Witness : Yes. 

Judge  : When  did  he  say  that  to  you? — Witness ; Shortly  after  I went  to  Potash. 

Prisoner  : Did  I not  give  you  anything  when  I said  so  ? — Witness : I don’t  think  you 
gave  me  anything  then ; but  I am  not  sure  you  gave  me  two  letters  to  copy  very  soon 
afterwards. 

Prisoner;  Was  anything  said  about  half-crown  stamps? — Witness:  Yes;  I drew  some 
agreements  upon  half-crown  stamps. 

Prisoner  ; Were  you  engaged  long  in  copying  the  papers? — Witness : Yes,  for  about  two 
hours  before  dinner. 

Prisoner  : You  had  said  before  the  coroner  the  following  morning  there  was  one  paper ; 
what  was  that  paper? — Witness : I don’t  recollect  what  it  was. 

(The  witness  here  exhibited  signs  of  faintness,  and  a medical  gentleman,  who  had  been  in 
court  from  the  commencement  of  her  evidence,  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject.) 

Prisoner  (to  tlie  Witness)  : Did  the  medical  gentleman  say  anything  to  you,  except  as  to 
the  slate  of  yourhealtli? — Witness:  No,  nothing. 

Prisoner  ■ When  I handed  you  the  papers,  did  I ask  you  to  put  your  name  to  them  ? — 
Witness : You  did. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  put  your  name  to  them? — Witness:  Yes,  I signed  them  at  once;  I 
signed  two  of  them. 

Prisoner  ; After  you  had  been  at  Mrs.  Stacey’s  eight  or  ten  days,  what  did  I bring  you 
there? — Witness:  Some  writing-paper. 

Prisoner  : Where  did  I take  it  from  ? — Witness : Your  coat  pocket. 

Prisoner:  On  your  solemn  oath,  did  you  copy  any  paper  for  me  at  Mrs.  Stacey’s,  and 
read  it  afterwards ? — Witness:  Certainly  I did ; I remember  it  distinctly. 

Prisoner:  What  paper  was  that?  (Three  documents  were  handed  to  the  ivitness.) 

Judge-  Which  of  these  papers  was  it  that  you  wrote  at  Mrs.  Stacey’s? — Witness:  That 
was  the  one  (handing  it  up  to  the  Judge). 

Prisoner:  You  solemnly  swear  that  is  the  document  you  wrote  at  Mrs.  Stacej-’s? — 
W itness ; I do  swear  that. 

Prisoner:  Which  of  them  did  you  write  at  Potash ? — Witness:  I wrote  at  Potash  the 
paper  about  the  Felmingham  leases. 

Pki.sonkr:  Where  did  you  first  sec  these  papers  after  vou  wrote  the  paper  at 
Mrs.  Stacey’s? — Witness:  I don’t  recollect. 

Prisoner:  When  you  were  before  the  magistrates,  did  you  use  the  words,  “ W'hon  I put 
my  name  to  the  papers,  I thought  very  little  about  it?”— Witness : It  is  very  probable. 

Prisoner  (to  the  Judge):  1 should  like  the  depositions  read. — Judge:  Ido  not  sec  the 
neces  ity,  unless  you  think  there  is  anything  contradictory  in  the  witness’s  assertions. 

Priso.nkr  : Upon  your  oath,  was  not  all  you  have  stated  about  drawing  out  these  papers 
prepared  for  you  by  Mr.  Gann  ? In  other  words,  is  it  not  all  false ?— Witness : No. 

Pkisohkk:  Will  you  stand  in  that  box  and  swear  that  I saw  you  sign  vour  name  to  any 
of  those  papers? — Witness  . Why,  you  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  my  name  was  to 
ge,  onposite  Mr.  Jermy’s. 

(Tlie  witness  here  became  faint  and  bv  order  of  the  Judge  was  taken  out  of  court  for  a 
short  time 
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The  Judge  said  he  had  received  two  very  improper  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  trial ; one 
is  signed  by  a person  named  Durrant.  The  learned  Judge  handed  the  letter  to  Serjeant 
Byles. 

MR.  PINSON’S  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Pmsox,  the  governor  of  Norwich  Castle,  was  then  called  and  examined ; I was  presait 
at  the  cross-examination  of  Emily  Sandford  on  the  3rd  of  December.  I heard  the  prisoner 
say,  “ If  she  signs  that  (her  deposition),  I hope  her  hand  may  rot  otF;  and  if  she  has  a child 
by  me,  1 hope  it  may  be  born  with  a brand  on  it.”  After  I heard  those  expressions,  I teceivted 
this  letter  from  him.  I received  one  from  him  before. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner  : I received  a note  from  Mr.  Cann,  which  I showed  to  the 

frisoner.  I produce  a carpet  bag  which  the  prisoner  handed  to  me.  The'  lock  was  removed, 
t is  in  the  same  state  as  w^hen  the  prisoner  gave  it  to  me.  That  is  all  I know.of  it.  I know 
the  magistrates  to  some  extent  prevented  communication  betiveen  the  prisoner  and  Emily 
Sandford,  but  still  the  prisoner  saw  her. 

The  next  witness  called  was 


HONOR  HOLMES’S  EVIDENCE. 

Honor  HoLires,  examined  by  Mr.  Evans;  In  November  last,  I resided  at  StanfleldHall.  On 
the.  evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  in  consequence  of  something  said  to  me,  I went  to  the 
bridge  over  the  road.  That  was  about  half-past  eight  o’clock.  Near  the  bridge  I fbund  three 
wung  men,  Harvey  and  Todd,  and  also  Clark  and  Leach,  two  of  the  maid  servants  at  the 
Hall.  We  all  went  through  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  towards  Ketteringham-gate. 
Just  after  I got  through  the  gate,  I heard  the  report  of  a gun  or  pistol.  I was  looking  from 
the  house  at  that  time.  I did  not  see  anything.  We  all  went  towards  Ketteringham-gate. 
Just  after  we  got  through  the  gate,  I heard  the  bell  ring.  I immediately  turned  back.  I 
went  into  the  house  by  the  back  way  and  the  stables.  In  doing  so,  I should  not  cross  the 
bridge.  I went  in  bj’  the  stable-yard.  On  going  in,  I left  the  shrubbery  on  the  left  hand. 
I heard  Chestne}'  call  when  I got  in.  I found  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  Some  time 
aftcrv/ards,  about  twenty  minutes,  I picked  up  the  paper  produced.  It  is  as  follow'S : — 

“ There  ai'e  seven  of  us  here,  three  of  us  inside,  and  four  outside  the  Hall,  all  armed  as 
you  see  us  two.  If  any  of  you  servants  offer  to  leave  the  premises,  or  follow,  j ou’ll  be  shot 
dead.  Therefore,  all  of  you  keep  in  the  servants’  hall,  and  you,  nor  any  one  else,  will  take 
any  harm,  for  we  are  only  come  to  take  possession  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  property. 

(Signed)  “ Thomas  Jermy,  the  Owner.” 

The  document  was  written  on  the  cover  of  an  account  book.  I picked  it  up  by  Eliza 
Chestney’s  feet,  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  staircase-hall.  Some  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  murder  I heard  a noise  m the  front  of  the  house.  It  was  like  a person 
walking  past.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  kitchen  window  looks  out 
towards  the  front  of  the  house.  I have  heard  this  noise  three  or  four  times.  When  I heard 
it,  I looked  out  to  endeavour  to  see  any  one.  I observed  a person  going  across  the  lawn.  It 
appeared  like  a man  in  a cloak.  The  man  was  going  towards  the  Wymondham  Lodge.  It 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  house.  About  a week  before,  I saw  a man  on  the  lawm.  Eliza 
Chestney  was  ■with  me  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Prisoner:  Before  I met  the  parties  on  the  night  of  November,  the 
cook  (Read)  was  with  me,  'and  I left  her  in  the  servants’  hall.  When  I went  to  the  bridge,  I 
had  no  bonnet  or  shawl  on.  No  one  went  back  for  the  bonnet  and  shawl.  Mary  Clarke  told 
me  there  were  people  at  the  gate  who  ■wanted  to  speak  to  nie. 

Prisoner  ; When  you  went  out,  where  was  you  standing  ? — Witness : I was  outside  the 
gate. 

Cross-examination  continued : Clark  said  she  would  go  back  for  her  shawl  and  bonnet; 
but  I told  her  not  to  do  so.  At  that  time  Clark  was  outside  the  gate,  with  three  young  men. 
We  all  left  the  gate  when  we  heard  the  reports  of  a gun.  I recollect  Thomas  being  there 
when  we  heard  the  report  of  the  first  gun.  I was  standing  next  to  him.  When  the  gnu 
went  off  the  first  time,  I heard  a groan.  Harvey  said  he  saw  a man  near  the  door,  and  that 
he  heard  somebody.  I heard  the  door  bang  verj'  loud.  I knew  it  was  the  banging  of  the 
door.  It  was  not  like  the  noise  of  a gun.  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  I heard  two 
more  reports.  Before  I heard  the- bell,  I was  about  150  yards  from  the  Hall.  We  all  stopped 
when  we  heard  the  bell.  I ^erwards  went  back.  Eliza  Chestney  was  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
stairs  when  I went  in.  At  that  time  I did  ■not  see  Watson.  I knew  her.  I first  heard  of  the 
papers  being  picked  up  when  Mrs.  Stanley  came  in.  I heard  the  bvo  reports  quite  plain. 
The  paper  which  I picked  up  I gave  to  Mr.  Clark.  From  the  time  I left  the  bridge  to  the 
time  I reached  the  Hall,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  November,  I did  not  see  the  Hall. 
There  was  a light  in  the  butler’s  pantry  when  I returned. 

Prisoner;  If  .my  one,  after  the  report,  had  passed  along  to  the  right  side  of  the  pora 
would  you  not  have  seen  it? — Witness : I don’t  know ; I was  not  thinking  of  it  at  the  time. 
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Prisoner  : Did  you  see  Miss  Sandford,  or  the  “ Widow  James,”  as  she  is  called,  the  day 
after  the  murder  ? — Witness : Yes,  I saw  her  in  the  cook!s  mntry,  at  Stanfield  Hall. 

Prisoner;  Did  you  see  her  anywhere  else? — Witness:  Yes,  in  the  servants’  halL 

Prisoner  : What  was  she  there  for? — Witness : To  be  examined. 

Cross-examination  continued:  Emily  Sandford  told  me  she  felt  very  faint,, and  I got  her 
some  water.  She  asked  how  Mrs.  Jermy  was.  She  did  not  ask  me  any  questions  as  to  how 
it  happened  She  said  it.  was  a dreadful  thing.  Slie  did  not  mention  your  (the  prisoner’s) 
name.  I have  not  seen  Emily  Sandford  between  the  time  of  her  leavmg  the  Hall  and  the 
triad  We.  have  the  newspapers  to  read  at  the  Hall. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Evans  . We  all  turned  round  when  we  heard  the  reports,  and  then 
ran  on. 

Prisoner  objected  to  some  questions  put  by  the  learned  counsel. 

The  Judge;  When  you  heard  the  two  reports,  how  far  had  you  got  from  the  bridge? — 
Witness : About  150  yards. 

Mr.  Evans  : "Which  did  you  hear  firk,  the  two  reports,  or  the  bell  ring  ? — Witness : The 
two  reports* 

Judge  : Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the  first-report  ? — Witness'  Near  the  gate. 

Judge  ; When  you  heard  the  bell  ring,  how  far  had  )n3u  got  from  the  bridge?^ — Witness 
About  140  yards. 

•JOHN  STANDLEY’S  EVIDENCE. 

John  Standlet  was  then  called.  When  sworn,  he  said:  I was  at  Stanfield  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  about  nine  o’clock.  The  paper  produced  was  given  me  by 
Watson,  the  butler. 

By  the  Prisoner  ; I was  at  my  brother’s,  at  Wymondham,  when  I first  heard  that  any- 
liiiHg  had  happened  at  the  Hall.  My  servant  was  the  first  who  told  me  of  it.  No  one  went  with 
me  to  the  Hall.  I passed  Mr.  Samuel  Cann  on  the  road,  standing  by  his  fence.  When  I got 
to  the  lodge,  I went  into  the  gate  directly.  I did  not  meet  any  one  from  the  lodge  to  the 
Hall.  If  any  one  had  been  on  the  drive,  I don’t  know  whether  I could  have  seen  them  or 
not.  I saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Colman.  In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  stable  yard,  I did  not 
see  any  one.  I did  not  look  in  the  direction  of  the  porch.  I was  the  first  at  the  Hall  from 
Wymondham,  except  Mr.  Waugh.  I saw  Mr.  Jermy  lying  in  the  porch  about  five  minutes 
after  I got  to  the  Hall.  I had  not  heard  of  it  before.  I did  not  see  Pont  then.  Watson  had 
not  then  given  me  the  paper.  When  he  gave  it  me,  he  said  he  had  picked  it  up  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  servants’  hall.  After  1 heard  of  what  had  happened,  I left  Wymondham 
in  about  seven  or  eight  minutes.  I was  with  Mr.  Candell'  Clark,  at  his  office,  at  half-past 
eight,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  I heard  of  what  had  happened ; 
I neanl  it  at  my  brother’s.  I then  ran  home,  and  got  my  horse,  which  I had  to  saddle  my- 
self I rode  to  Stanfield  as  quickly  as  I could.  I did  not  hear  Watson  examined  in  the 
brown  parlour  that  night.  I heard  him  say  that  the  man  who  fired  the  gun  was-  a low,  stout 
man.  I did  not  pick  up  any  pieces  of  lead  in  the  Hall. 

Prisoner:  Now  let  me  ask  you  (and  I hope  you  will  answer  me -with  the  importance 
which  the  matter  deserves),  from  what  you  have  heard  that  night,  with  the  exception  of 
some  one’s  being  seen  at  the  Hall — supposing  the  parties  who  had  shot  old  Mr.  Jermy  had 
g^  into  the  Hall  door,  and  shot  the  young  man ; and  had  gone  out  -without  any  one  seeing 
him— from  the  law- suit  which  I had  with  Mr.  Jermy,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  heard 
of  his  opposing  me  in  my  certificate,  and  my  settlement  with  his  creditors,  and  being  turned 
out  of  the  farm  (for  you  had  the  valuations  and  so  on),  would  you  not  have  suspected  that  ? 

His  Lordship  : Really,  we  must  keep  within  some  bounds. 

Prisoner  (to  Witness) : Has  not  that,  in  some  measure,  influenced  your  opinion,  that  it — 

His  Lordship:  Really,  you  must  not  ask  such  questions  at  all.  I know  that  a pamphlet 
has  been  circulated  respecting  your  disagreements  witli  Mr.  Jermy. 

Prisoner:  I do  not  know,  as  an  agent  of  Mr.  Jermy’s,  that  you  were  not  paid  for  some 
turnips. 

_ ( The  J udge  here  again  remonstrated  with  the  prisoner,  for  asking  such  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, and  Rush  at  once  declined  to  say  anything  further.) 

JESSE  WHITE’S  EVIDENCE. 

Jesse  White,  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Byi.es:  I am,  an  accountant,  residing  at  Wy- 
mondbam.  I have  known  the  prisoner  ten  or  twelve  years.  At  one  time  he  was  an  auc- 
tioneer and  valuer.  I acted  as  his  clerk  part  of  the  time — about  four  years,  perhaps.  He 
made  inventories  and  other  keepers  in  his  business.  I have  copied  some  that  he  has  made. 
I have  seen  him  write  a good  many  times.  I have  seen  his  writing  since  he  left  off  being  an 
auctioneer,  but  not  very  frequently.  I have  written  for  him  since  I loft  him. 

Sergeant  By  lbs;  Is  this  his  hand-writing  (handinii  a letter,  nddres.sed  by  tho  prisoner 
to  Mr.  Cann)  ? — Witness ; It  is. 
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Sergeant  Btlks:  Is  that  his  hand-writing  (handing  two  letters,  dated  Anril  28. 1848,  and 
October,  2,  1848)?— Witness:  It  is.  y • > 

The  follo\ving  documents  were  then  shown  to  the  witness,  and  the  signatures  proved  to  be 
in  the  prisoner’s  hand-writing : — 

“An  agreement,  made  the  10th  day  of  October,  1848,  between  James  Blomfield  Rush,  on 
the  one  part,  and  Isaac  Jermy,  Esq.,  Rerorder  of  Norwich,  on  the  other  part.  The  said  Isaac 
Jermy  agrees  to  let  the  said  James  Blomfield  Rush  have  the  £5000  on  the  Potash  Farm 
estate,  three  years  over  and  above  the  time  mentioned  in  the  mortgage,  at  four  per  cent, 
computing  the  three  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  as  mentioned  in  the  said 
mortgage  deeds,  to  Isaac  Jermj';  and  the  said  J.  B.  Rush  agrees  to  pay  the  interest  the  same 
as  heretofore,  and  observe  all  the  stipulations  and  covenants  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  mort- 
gage deeds,  and  the  said  Isaac  Jermy  agrees  to  do  the  same;  as  witness  our  hands  the  day 
and  year  above  written. 

(Signed)  “Isaac  Jkrmy. 

“ Witness,  Emily  Sandford.”  “ Jamks  B.  Rush. 

“It  is  this  day  agreed  to  by  me,  Isaac  Jermy,  of  Stanfield  Hall,  that  if  James  Blomfield 
Rush  gives  up  all  what  papers  and  documents  he  holds  relating  to  the  Stanfield  Hall  and 
Felmingham  estates,  and  do  all  that  la^’s  in  his  power  in  maintaining  me  and  my  heirs, 
and  assigns,  in  ^ssession  of  the  said  estates,  that  1 will  give  up  all  claim  I have  on  him,  the 
the  said  James  B.  Rush,  on  the  Potash  estate,  and  will  bum  the  mortgage  deeds  I bold  on 
the  said  estates,  and  give  up  the  writings  of  the  same  to  the  said  J.  B.  Rush  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  hereof;  and  give  him  a lease  of  the  Felmingham  Farms  for  twenty-one 
years,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  he  holds  an  agreement  from  the  present  claimant, 
Thomas  Jermy.  In  witness  hereunto,  the  undersigned  have  set  their  hands,  this  21st  day  of 
November,  1848. 

(Signed)  “ Isaac  Jhksiy.” 

“ I,  James  Blomfield  Rush,  do,  in  consideration  of  the  above,  herewith  give  up  all  papers 
relating  to  the  above  estates  that  can  in  any  way  affect  the  title  of  the  aforesaid  Isaac  Jermy, 
and  agree  to  do  all  I can  to  assist  in  maintaining  and  keeping  possession  of  the  said  estates 
for  the  aforesaid  Isaac  Jermy,  his  heirs,  or  assigns. 

(Signed)  “ J.vmes  Blojifield  Rush. 

“ Witness,  Emily  Sandford.” 

“ Agreement,  made  this  10th  day  of  October,  1848,  by  me,  Isaac  Jermy,  Esq.,  Recorder  of 
the  city  of  Nonvich ; that  is  to  say,  I agree  for  myself,  my  heirs  and  administrators,  or  as- 
signs, to  let  to  James  Blomfield  Rush,  of  Felmingham,  his  heirs,  adminstrators,  or  assigns, 
all  those  two  farms  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Rush  and  the  said  J.  B.  Rush,  for  the  term 
of  twelve  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1848,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £300  per  annum,  and  that  his 
lease  and  counterpart  be  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  said  James  Blomfield  Rush,  his 
heirs,  adminstrators,  or  assigns,  with  the  same  covenants  as  are  now  contained  in  the  leases 
to  tire  aforesaid  John  Rush  and  James  Blomfield  Rush  ; and  that  a clause  in  the  said  lease 
is  to  be  inserted  that  my  son,  Jermy  Jermy,  is  to  have  the  right  of  shooting  over  the  said 
farms ; that  he  is  to  have  a sitting-room  and  bedroom  provided  for  him  when  he  requires 
the  same  in  the  shooting  season ; and  to  be  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  and  to  pay  what  is 
reasonable  for  the  same.  In  witness  thereto,  I have  this  day  set  my  hand. 

(Signed)  “ I.  Jermy. 

Witness,  Emily  Sandford.” 

“ London,  2d  October,  1848. 

“ Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  (his  third  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  between  Thomas  Jermy,  of  the  parish  of  Upper  Tooting,  in  Surrey, 
John  Tarver,  sen..  No.  9,  James-street,  Featherstone-street,  City-road,  London,  and  Charles 
Lamer,  jun , in  Wiltshire,  on  the  one  part,  and  James  Blomfield  Rush,  of  No.  2,  Mylne- 
street,  Pentonville,  London,  on  the  other  part;  that  is  to  saj%  Thomas  Jermy,  John  Lai-ner, 
and  Charles  Lamer,  jun.,  a^ce  for  themselves,  (heir  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  to  let  to 
the  said  James  Blomfield  Rush,  his  heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns,  and  he  agrees  to  hire 
all  those  two  farms  in  Felmingham,  Skej  ton,  and  North  Walsham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk  (now  in  the  occupation  of  the  executor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Rush,  and  previously 
to  that  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Rush  and  the  said  James  Blomfield  Rush),  for  the. 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  commencing  from  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  ending  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  at  the  annual  rental  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
payable  in  two  equal  and  half-yearly  instalments,  on  the  6th  of  April,  Lady  Day,  and  the 
11th  of  October,  Michaelmas  Day.  after  deducting  landlord’s  taxes  and  tradesiiipn’s  bills, 
for  what  the  aforesaid  James  Blomfield  Rush  may  think  are  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the 
dwelling  houses  and  farm  buildings  on  the  said  estates,  the  aforesaid  rent,  after  making  the 
aforesaid  deductions,  to  be  paid  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Jermy,  John  Larner,  sen.,  and 
Charles  Lamer,  jun.,  their  heir.«,  administrators,  or  assigns,  as  they  respectively  come  into 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  property;  that  the  aforesaid  James  Blomfield  Rush  agrees  as 
soon  as  he  convenieiuly  can,  after  the  signing  ot  this  agreement,  to  put  j nomas  Jermy  mto 
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possession  of  the  said  estates,  and  to  do  all  he  can  legally  to  assist  him  in  maintaining 
possession ; and  that  if  he  succeeds,  that  he,  the  said  James  Blomtield  Rush,  is  to  be  allo^ved 
from  the  aforesaid  rent,  as  it  comes  due,  to  reimburse  himself  all  reasonable  expenses  he  may 
incur  in  helping  him,  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Jermy,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  in  possession,  and  • 
also  all  reisonable  expenses  he,  the  said  James  B.'omfield  Rush,  may  incur  in  obtaining 
-lossession  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  estate  for  the  aforesaid  parlies;  as  witness,  we  the 
undersigned  have  hercimto  set  cur  hands,  the  day  and  }’car  above  'ritten. 

(Signed)  “ Thomas  Jkkmv,  his  X mark. 

“ Joiix  Launek,  Skn.,  his  X mark. 

“ Richard  Read,  witness,  2,  Red-Bull-yard,  Thames-street,  City  of  London. 

“ Emily  Sandford,  witness. 

“ And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Jermy  and  John  Lamer,  sen.,  do 
sign  another  agreement,  worded  in  every  respect  like  the  above,  except  as  to  the  date  at 
Felmingham,  on  Thursday;  the  12th  day  of  October;  and,  herein  witness  our  hands  as  above. 

(Signed)  “ Thomas  Jkrmy,  his  X mai'k. 

“ John  Larnbr,  his  X mark. 

“ Richard  Read,  witnes.^,  2,  Red  Bell-yard,  Thames  street.  City  of  London. 

‘ Emily  Sandford,  witness  ” 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  Itere  handed  to  the  witness  the  aper  picked  up  by  the  female  servant. 
Honor  Holmes,  in  the  hall  just  after  the  murder,  and  said,  “ Have  you  looked  at  the  notice 
before  you  ? — Witness : I have. 

Sergeant  Biles:  Have  you  examined  it  carefully ? — Witness:  Yes. 

Sergeant  Byles  : Have  you  an}’  believe  as  to  whose  hand-writing  it  is  in,  and,  if  so,  whose 
do  yon  believe  it  to  be ? — Witness:  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Mr.  Rush. 

Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  : What  makes  you  think  it  is  his  hand- writing  ? — Witness : Tuerc  are 
many  of  tlie  letters  formed  in  a peculiar  way,  in  which  I have  often  seen  Mr.  Rush  write. 

Cross-e.xamined : I believe  those  papers  (the  p.aper.s  found  in  the  hall)  to  be  in  your  hand 
from  certain  letters — the  “ J ” in  one,  and  the  “ F ” in  both.  They  are  made  in  the  way  you 
usually  form  your  characters.  [Prisoner  here  asked  for  Counsel  to  allow  him  one  of  his 
letters,  in  order  to  institute  a comparison.  He  then  handed  it  over  to  witness,  and  isked  him 
to  show  were  there  was  a J tlint  was  similar  to  the  one  in  the  paper. — Witness  marked  two 
J’s  in  the  letter,  which  he  thought  similar  to  that  in  the  paper.]  Witness : There  are  none 
so  striking  in  that  letter  as  I have  seen  in  other«.  The  capital  “ P's  ” are  also  like  your’s. 

(Some  other  letters  were  here  produced,  andseveral  characters  were  marked  bv’the  witness.) 

Sergeant  Byles  said  that  both  papers  and  letters  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Jury. 

Pkisonkr  (after  examining  the  letters  and  papers):  Well,  if  he  can  swear  to  that,  it’s 
more  tlian  I could.  (He  here  laughed  contem])tuously.)  If  he  swear  to  that,  God 
mighty  forgive  him:  that’s  all  I can  say. 

Prisoner  (to  the  Witness) : What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  my  hand-writing 
in  those  documents? — Witness:  Certain  letters  in  the  words,  particularly  the  letters  G, 

F,  and  P. 

Prisoner:  How  long  is  it  since  you  did  any  writing  for  me? — Witness:  Last  Lent 
Assizes. 

Prisoner:  How  long  were  you  writing  for  me  then? — Witness:  One  whole  day,  besides 
copying  some  manuscripts.  1 had  not  done  anything  for  vou  tor  three  or  four  years, 
before  that. 

Prisoner:  Will  you  swear  that  is  my  hand- writing? — Witness:  I will  swear  I believe 
it  to  be. 

Mr.  Serg.  Bylhs  re-examined  the  witness  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
hand-writinm  the  formaiion  of  the  letters,  and  directed  his  attention  to  several  figures  in  the 
document.  From  the  generai  character  of  the  writing,  and  from  the  peculiar  formation  of 
certain  letters,  the  witness  fully  believed  the  hand-writing  was  that  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  (Sensation.) 

THOMAS  JAllROLD'S  EAHDENCE. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jarko^),  bookseller  and  stationer,  of  Norwich,  deposed  that  tire  prisoner  had 
wcasioiially  dealt  at  his  shop.  In  1844,  he  made  up  sets  of  mercantile  ac’couut  books,  of  live 
books,  three  large  and  two  small.  (Produced  a set  of  those  hooks.)  Ttie  throe  were  ledger, 
post-ledger,  and  day-book.  1 h«  day-bo.>k  has  no  fly-leaf.  The  marble  cover-s  wore  of  iiiflerent 
colours.  J he  covers  consisted  of  three  sheets  of  paper  pa.sted  together.  Two  shoots  is  more 
common  with  such  covers. 

T covers  were  genrrrally  of  tlio  sa;ve  description  of  paper  in  two  of  those  books, 

in  the  day-books,  the  sheets  next  the  covers  worn  ruled ; an  1 tlic  jiaper  being  damp,  and  the 
pressure  great,  the  consequence  was  that  the  lines  on  the  leaves  left  a frint  tracing  in  the 
covers.  (A  day-book  was  handed  to  his  Lordsliip,  who  .said  he  observed  some  impressions  on 
the  cover  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  the  first  leaf.)  In  some  of  the  other  two  books,  the 
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impressions  are  slightly  perceptible.  The  books  found  in  Potash  Farm  (produced)  were  of  a 
similar  description  to  those  of  which  he  had  just  spoken,  though  covered  with  a diferent  pat- 
tern of  marble  paper.  The  covers  produced  (those  on  which  the  notices  left  in  the  hall  were 
written)  were  also  of  the  same  kind  as  the  covers  of  the  books  of  which  he  spoke.  On  ex- 
• amining  the  covers,  he  found  there  was  a space  on  which  there  might  have  been  a label 
similar  to  that  on  the  books  he  sold.  It  had  been  rubbed  off;  but  on  measuring  the  space, 
he  found  it  wss  of  the  same  size  as  the  label  on  the  books  found  at  Potash.  In  one  of  the 
papi  rs  found  at  Stanfield,  1 can  see  impressions  of  lines  the  same  width  as  those  of  the  day- 
book, which  is  an  unusual  width.  Being  for  schoolboys,  the  lines  are  wider  than  for  ordinary 
accounts.  I have  examined  these  covers  (those  found  at  Stanfield),  and  have  no  doubt  that 
they  form  part  of  the  same  cover.  I believe  them  to  be  the  cover  of  one  of  the  sets  of  books 
made  bv  us.  I should  think  that  it  was  a day  book,  by  the  lines.  (Mr.  Evans  having  stated 
to  the  Court  that  the  book  which  had  been  missed  from  the  set  in  Kush’s  h rase  was  tne  day- 
book, handed  the  cover  on  which  the  notice  was  written  to  witness,  and  asked  him  if  he 
eould  make  out  on  it  any  faint  traces  of  lines,  such  as  he  had  disc  wered  on  the  covers  of  his 
iay-books,  bat  he  professed  his  inability  to  do  so.  (The  learned  Judge,  however,  on  a close 
scrutinx , seemed  to  detect  them.) 

Examination  continued ; Had  no  doubt  the  two  covers  found  in  the  hall  fbrmed  part  of 
the  same  book.  Believed  them  to  have  formed  the  covers  of  one  of  the  set  of  books  made  by 
him,  and  believed  that  to  have  been  the  day-book.  His  reason  was  the  existence  of  those 
marks. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Pkisoner  : Had  made  100  sets  of  these  books  in  1844.  Some  years 
before  that,  hsd  made  another  set,  with  the  labels  of  aHrger  size,  but  similar  in  other  respects. 
Had  only  12  sets  of  the  100  remaining;  had  found  the  lines  alluded  to  in  all  the  day-books 
he  had  examined.  Did  not  know  whether  prisoner  always  had  invoices  of  goods  at  his  shop; 
he  had  an  account  extending  over  several  years ; but  there  is  no  entry  of  the  sales  of  these 
sets  of  books  to  you.  All  the  labels  are  of  the  same  size ; I have  not  measured  them. 

Prisoner  : Pass  me  one  of  those  books  over. 

Juihjk:  Of  your  own  books? 

Prisoner  : Don’t  say  “ my  books,”  if  you  please,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner  (having  one  of  the  books  in  his  hands)  : — How  did  y-ou  find  out  that  the  size  of 
the  labels  and  of  the  space  on  the  cover  con  esponded  ? — Witness ; By  bending  down  one  of  the 
covers  of  my  own  books  over  the  space,  and  comparing  the  label  with  the  space. 

Prisoner;  Cut  a piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  label. 

Judge  : Really  you  cannot  take  the  time  up  in  this  way. 

Prisoner  : Time ! It  is  a perfectly  easy  thing  to  do. 

Juoge:  But  you  and  the  Jury  can  have  the  two  books,  and  will  be  able  to  compare 
them. 

Prisoner  ; I think  I have  a right  to  have  this  done. 

The  J UDGE. — 1 don’t  think  you  have ; but  you  shall  have  it  done,  nevertheless. 

(One  of  the  books,  a piece  of  paper,  and  a knife  were  handed  to  the  witness,  who  set  about 
his  task  accordingly.) 

Prisoner  ; See  how  his  hand  is  shaking! 

The  Jdoge  : That  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  desirable  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  it. 

Prisoner  ; My  hand  is  shaking  (as  indeed  it  was  very  much),  and  yet  I can  do  it. 

The  Judge  : Well,  why  don’t  you  do  so? 

Prisoner-  Because  I want  to  have  it  done  by  himself. 

(The  Witness  having  cut  out  a piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  label,  it  was  handed ’to  the 


prisoner.)  . c.  -u 

The  J UDGE  -.  That  piece  is  as  near  the  size  of  the  label  as  he  can  cut  it.  See,  now,  if  it 
applies  perfectly  to  the  vacant  space  on  the  cover  in  your  hands. 

The  PR  StiNER  did  so,  and  said  ; it  seems  to  correspond  with  the  label  on  this  book  I have, 
but  n-t  with  the  space  on  the  cover.  I say',  then,  he  cannot  take  a piece  of  paper,  and  cut 
it  to  the  Rize  of  the  mark  on  the  cover.  How  can  he  tell  the  size  of  the  piece  of  paper? 

The  Judge  : That  is  a very'  fair  observation  for  the  Jury,  but  not  now. 

Prisoner:  Well,  then,  it  is  a thing  1 wish  should  go  to  the  Jury. 

Mr.  S.  Bignold  (Mayor  of  Norwich)  : Knew  the  late  Mr.  Jenny,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  hand-writing.  The  documents  produced  (the  pretended  agreements  between  Mr. 
Jermy  and  the  prisoner  as  to  the  Potash  Farm)  were  not  in  Mr.  Jermy’s  hand-i^iting. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner;  Had  not  seen  the  pipers  produced,  before  he  saw  them 
at  the  Castle.  Had  never  at  any  time  said  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Jermy.  thought  m 

because  of  the  characters  of  the  writing.  In  one  particularly,  the  “ J was  not  the  J a-ed 

^To  the  Cl  >URT  • There  is  the  appearance  of  tracing  under  some  of  the  writing  in  one  of 

Mrf  Candle  Clarke  produced  a deed  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  reciting  tw 
former  mortgages  on  Potash  Farm,  and  setting  forth  the  advance  of  another  sum  ot  money 
up  to  the  30th  of  November,  1848,  on  Potash,  at  4 per  cent 
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Margaret  Doe  proved  her  signature,  as  attesting  witness,  to  the  deed,  as  well  as  the 
signature  nf  the  prisoner  and  the  late  Mr.  Jermy. 

( I'he  Prisoner  was  all'  wed  to  examine  the  deed,  and  compare  the  signatures.) 

Mary  AnnDok  deposed  that  that  Y^'as  her  hand-writing  to  the  mortgage  deed  produced. 
She  saw  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Jermy  execute  it.  Ru  h compared  the  signature  of  Mr  Jermy 
appended  to  this  deed  with  that  containing  the  “ J”  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bignold,  and  stated 
that  he  should  like  the  Jury  by-and-by  to  examine  them.  (By  this  deed  the  principal  was 
payable  in  November  last.) 

EMILY  SANDFORD’S  EVIDENCE. 

Emily  Sandkord  was  then  re-called,  and  Rush  proceeded  to  examine  her  at  great  length 
upon  her  depositions  taken  before  the  magistrates.  The  learned  Judge  had  frequent  occasion 
to  call  him  to  order  for  the  irrelevancy  of  several  of  his  questions,  and  for  the  improper  man- 
ner in  which  he  put  others  to  the  witness. 

Prisonkr  (to  the  Witness);  Do  you  recollect  me  ever  putting  my  name  to  any  paper  with 
Mr.  Jermy’s  signature  to  it  ? — Wiiness : No. 

Pri->()nkr  (to  the  Judge)  : Have  you  put  that  down? — The  Judge ; Not  yet. 

Prisonkr:  Then  put  it  down.  (Laughter.) 

The  J uDGE : Did  j’ou  ever  see  him  sign  a paper  in  which  the  name  of  Jermy  appeared ? — 
Witness : I can’t  recollect  whether  or  not  I did,  my  Lord. 

Prisoxer  (to  the  Judge) ; Put  that  down. 

The  Judge  . Could  you  see  whether  Mr.  Jermy’s  name  was  attached  to  the  documents 
when  they  were  folded  up  ? — Witness : Not  always,  my  Lord. 

PKisoxe  R (to  Witness) : Have  you  sent  some  of  your  letters  to  me  written  in  dififerent 
hands  ? — Witness : Possibly. 

Prisoner  : Can  you  write  different  hands  ? — Witness : I can,  if  I please. 

Prisoner  • Have  you  not  committed  some  material  errors  in  the  particulars  of  your  going 
to  Stanfield  Hall  on  the  10th  of  October? — Witness ; Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  never  told  any  one  that  you  went  to  the  Hall  that  night  ? — Witness . 
No. 

Prisoner  : Why  did  vou  so  much  want  to  go  to  Stanfield  Hall  that  night,  when  I told 
yon  you  could  not  go? — Witness : Why,  you  know  very  well,  it  was  to  accompany  you. 

Prisoner  : I can’t  understand  it.  It  is  quite  mysterious  to  me  altogether.  You  know  I 
had  a square  wooden  box,  with  George  Preston  on  it?  Witness:  Yes. 

Prisoner  ; Was  there  not  a cash-box  fastened  to  it  on  each  side,  fastened  in  the  inside? — 
Wiiness:  Yes. 

Prisoner  : Have  jmu  not  a gold  watch  in  your  possession  that  I gave  you  to  take  care  of? 
— Witness : Yes,  I have  it  in  my  possession. 

Prisoner  ; Did  I not  give  you  five  sovereigns  some  time  ago  ? — Witness : Tes. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  for  yourself,  or  for  you  to  keep? — Witness:  For 
myself. 

Prusoner  : Did  you  buy  any  household  furniture  yourself? — Witness : Yes,  I bought  a 
bed  in  London. 

Prisoner:  Out  of  your  own  money? — Witness:  No;  out  of  your  money,  which  you 
gave  me. 

(Several  receipts  for  beds,  household  furniture,  and  other  things  were  handed  in.  It  ap- 
peared ihat  the  witness  had  paid  for  them  out  of  the  money  given  to  her  for  that  puipose  by 
the  prisoner.) 

Pkisi'Ner;  Did  you  not  know  that  I had  no  money  at  the  time,  and  that  what  I spent 
came  from  my  mother? — Witness : No. 

Prisoner  : Have  you  not  put  an  “ s”  to  the  “ Mr.,”  so  as  to  make  the  bills  made  out  to 
Mrs.  James? — Witness:  Never. 

(Witness  looked  at  the  bill  and  said.  If  the  “ s ” had  been  added,  it  was  not  done  by  her.) 

His  Lordship:  Yon  cannot  ask  such  questions  until  you  show  me  how  they  can  be 
relevant ; prima  facie  they  are  not  relevant  at  all. 

Prisoner  : Do  you  not  know  that  the  sofa,  bed,  and  other  things  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
99  sovereigns  and  the  sixpence  which  my  mother  left  for  Salter? — Witness:  You  gave  me 
the  money,  but  I did  not  know  where  it  came  from.  You  did  say  j’ou  were  going  to  get 
money  and  set  up  business  in  London.  do 

Prisoner  : I won’t  ask  her  any  more  que.stions — it  is  of  no  use.  I shall  resume  my  seat. 

Witness  accordingly  retired,  at  twenty  minutes  after  five  o’clock.  Her  cross-examination 
yi^erday  and  to-day  having  occupied  upwards  of  fourteen  hours.  During  the  whole  time  of 
this  tedious  interrogation,  witness  gave  her  evidence  very  calmlv  and  clearly,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  equivocation.  The  prisoner  also  preserved  Iiis  temper,  and,  ivith  some 
icw  exceptions,  put  his  questions  with  comparative  coolness  and  deliberation. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  William  Bowen.  He  said : I was  at  Stanfield  Hall  on 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  November.  I found  a ramrod  there,  whicli  I produce.  I found  it 
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in  the  hall,  near  to  the  place  where  Mrs.  Jenny  was  lying.  I noticed  the  wall  was  notched 
hy  a shot.  It  was  near  the  doorway  of  the  staircase  hull. 

Cross-examined  by  the  PiusoNau:  I knew  the  hour,  bi cause  a gentleman  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  said  it  was  just  nine. 

Prisonke  : Was  there  a light  ? — Witness : I did  not  see  one. 

Peisomkk:  When  jou  were  in  the  garden,  could  you  sen  a light  ? — Witness:  No. 

Pr[sonkr:  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jermy  lying  in  the  hall  ? — Witness;  I did. 

Prisunkr  : When  you  got  out  of  the  fly  did  you  know  Mr.  Jermy  was  lying  in  the  place  ? 

Witness:  No;  I only  heard  he  was  shot. 

Prisdnkr  ; Was  it  a dark  night  ? — Witness : Yes,  very  dark  and  windy. 

Judob:  Was  the  ramrod  broken  when  you  picked  it  up? — Witne-s:  No. 

Cross-examimd  : 1 do  not  know  the  diflerence  between  Stanfield  Hall  time  and  the  railway 
time.  I know  the  time  I arrived  at  the  Hall  from  a gentleman’s  having  pulled  his  watch  out 
just  before  I left  Wymondham  in  a fly.  I saw  Mr.  Jermy,  but  do  not  knotv  if  any  one  else  had 
seen  him.  Pont,  Kemp,  and  Seeker  were  with  me.  When  I got  out  of  the  fP,  1 had  not 
heard  that  Mr.  Jermy  was  Iving  in  the  porch.  There  was  a light  in  the  ante-room.  It  was 
a very  dark,  windy  night.  Watson  gave  me  no  description  of  how  the  person  was  dressed. 
Tile  ramrod  was  just  in  the  pa.' sage. 

By  the  J tinoE : The  ramrod  has  been  a little  bent  since  I have  had  it. 

Pkisostkr:  I should  just  like  to  look  at  it.  I have  seen  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers. 

(It  was  accordingly  handed  to  the  prisoner,  who  inspected  it  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then 
returned  it.) 

It  looked  like  the  ramrod  of  a large  p'stol. 

Wii  LiA.M  Hailhy  swoiTi : I live  at  the.  Ketteringham  Lodge,  Stanfield  Hall.  In  November 
last  I was  in  the  seiwice  of  Mr.  Jermy;  in  the  aftenioon  of  Friday,  the  24th  Novi  mbtr,  I came 
home  and  tbund  Mr.  Rush  there.  I had  some  conversation  about,  some  corn  that  I dressed 
for  him,  for  wiiich  he  has  not  paid  me ; and  the  money  is  due  now.  He  asked  me  how  much 
corn  I dressed  for  him ; I told  nini  how  much,  and  he  said  it  was  quite  right,  and  that  he 
would  settle.  He  asked  me  if  Mr.  Jermy  and  young  Mr.  Jermy  were  at  home.  I told  him 
they  were  both  at  home,  when  I left  off  work.  He  said  nothing  more  about  the  corn 

By  the  Prison kk  ; Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  corn  than  what  1 have  stated.  You 
have  paid  me  for  some  com  1 have  dressed;  you  paid  me  for  60  coombs  and  three  bushels. 
Solomon  Savory  went  with  me  to  dress  the  corn.  Before  I left,  you  did  not  tell  me  what  I 
was  to  dre-'s  for  you.  After  I came  home,  }’ou  said  111  quarters  of  the  corn  were  for  another 
man.  h othing  was  said  about  it  when  1 was  dressing  it  The  CO  coombs  and  three  bushels 
was  put  by  itself,  and  that  I was  paid  for.  Ycu  told  me  you  would  settle  with  me  for  the 
whole  of  the  corn.  You  did  not  tell  me,  when  you  called,  that  you  were  going  up  to  London 
in  a few  days.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  November,  I was  planting  shrubs.  I left  off  work 
about  four  or  five  o’clock,  when  1 went  home.  I stayed  at  home  all  night;  no  one  was  at 
homo  wlo  n I got  there.  The  cook  Read  told  me  what  had  happened.  She  came  down  to 
our  house  and  told  me.  I saw  Clark,  but  she  did  not  know'  what  was  amiss.  I saw  no  stranger 
about  the  lodge. 

EuzaiIkih  Cooper,  living  at  East  Carlton,  said  : I remember  the  day  of  the  murder  at 
Stanfield  Hall,  and  was  at  the  lodge  entrance  on  that  day.  I was  leaving,  but  I had  not  got 
out  of  the  grounds  when  I met  Mr.  Rush.  He  was  going  towards  the  Flail.  He  asked  me 
if  I belonged  to  t!;e  Hall,  and  I said,  “No,  I have  only  come  from  it”  He  then  asked 
if  the  Messrs.  Jermy  were  at  home,  and  I told  him  I saw  them  both  about  half  an  hour  before 
with  the  men  planting.  He  then  turned  back  and  followed  me  for  a short  time.  I had  got 
through  the  gate,  and  to  the  right,  towards  home,  about  100  yards,  when  he  asked  again  if 
I belonged  to  the  Hall.  I repeated  my  former  answ'er.  This  was  in  the  dusk,  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

Cross-examined  by  the  PriS'  Nti: : When  I saw  you,  I saw  Mrs.  Bailey  at  the  same  time. 
You  were  not  with  her,  nor  did  1 see  you  speak  to  her.  I did  not  look  back  till  you  called 
me  again.  I never  saw  Mrs.  Baiky  move  away  from  the  spot  where  she  first  stood. 

Chari-hs  B.  C01.SON,  keeper  of  the  toll-gate  at  Cringleford,  between  Wymondham  and 
Potash  Farm, said:  Mr.  Rush  came  to  me  a week  or  ten  days  before  the  murders,  and  asked  if 
the  Messis.  Jermj’  had  gone  home.  He  made  only  one  inquiry  that  day,  but  he  male  another 
inquiry  of  the  same  kind  about  a week  after,  on  both  occasions  calling  between  three  and 
five,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  . , , 

Cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner:  The  first  inquiry  might  have  been  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  the  murders  •.'the  second  was  on  a Saiurday  evening.  .... 

John  Chapi.in,  the  gatekeeper  on  the  railroad  at  the  Wymondham  crossing,  which  is  on 
the  road  from  Stanfield  to  Norwich,  said : 1 saw  Mr.  Kush  on  the  Saturday  before  the  murders, 
and  he  asked  me  if  old  Mr.  Jei  my  had  been  through  that  morning.  1 said  I had  not  seen  him. 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  HOWE’S  EVIDENCE. 

Wrr.LEVM  Frederick  Howk,  living  in  London,  said,  I was  a clerk  to  Mr.  V\  augh,  Bedford- 
row,  in  1847. 
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The  Prisoner  hero  looked  over  liis  papers,  and  looked  somewhat  confused.  He  said  : this 
is  a fresh  witness,  my  Lord ; I never  heard  of  his  name  before  the  other  day.  I should  esteem 
it  a favour,  as  there  are  plenty  of  other  witnesses,  if  this  witness  could  be  put  off  till  Monday 
morning.  I never  heard  of  his  being  brought  forward,  till  the  learned  Counsel  mentioned  it 
in  the  opening  of  the  case.  He  mentioned  a most  important  thing  he  was  going  to  speak 
to,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  I have  received  a letter  on  the  subject. 

His  Lordship;  If  you  like,  the  cross-examination  shall  not  come  on  till  Monday  morning 

Prisoner:  Thank  you,  uij’  Lord. 

Witness:  In  1847,  I was  in  Catherine- street,  Strand,  at  Jessop’s  wine  and  refreshment 
rooms,  with  the  prisoner,  and  a fighting  man  came  in.  Mr.  Rush  asked  who  he  was,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  Samuel  Simmonds.  Mr.  Rush  then  took  up  a glass  of  claret  which 
was  before  him,  and  said,  ‘-If  I could  strike  like  him,  I would  Imock  down  Jermy  like  a bul- 
lock.” Very  early  in  1848,  at  Mr.  Waugh’s  office,  there  was  an  action  of  ejectment  going  on 
for  Mr.  Rash;  and  the  prisoner  and  I were  walking  down  James-street,  when  he  said,  with 
reference  to  the  action  and  Mr.  Jermy,  “ It  will  not  be  long  before  I serve  him  with  an  eject- 
ment, or  he  has  an  ejectment  for  the  other  world.”  When  Mr.  Waugh  was  out,  I used  to  see 
Mr.  Rush ; and  though  his  expressions  in  respect  to  Mr.  Jermy  on  these  occasions  were  un- 
friendly, they'  were  not  violent 

The  Judge  : Do  you  wish  the  cross-examination  to  be  put  off? — Witness : Certainly,  my 
Lord. 

The  Judge  : I should  have  thought  there  would  be  no  cross-examination  at  all. 

Alkred  B.  Atkins  : I am  assistmt-clerk  at  the  W>  mondbam  Railway-Station.  Some 
two  or  three  months  before  the  murder,  I saw  Rush  at  the  station.  He  was  on  the  way  to 
town.  He  took  some  pamphlets  out  of  his  portmanteau  and  gave  to  me.  They  were  all  the 
same.  I gave  one  the  same  evening  to  James  Skipper,  of  Wymoiidham.  They  related  to 
some  trial  at  the  March  Assizes. 

James  Skipper  : 1 live  at  Wymondham.  I produce  a pamphlet  I received  from  Alfred  B. 
Atkins. 

Robert  Smith;  I was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Rush.  I remember  Mr.  Jermy  being 
killed.  I laid  down  some  straw  on  Mr.  Rush’s  farm,  by  Mr.  Rush’s  desire.  I know  the  way 
across  the  fields  from  Potash  Farm  to  Stanfield  Hall.  When  you  get  through  the  loke,  yon 
go  into  the  field.  I scattered  straw  along  the  loke  on  the  path,  on  the  bank,  half-way  in  the 
Fifteen  Acres,  and  in  the  worst  of  the  places  where  it  was  dirt}’.  I laid  the  straw  down  on  the 
Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  murder,  at  noon  time.  I had  not  laid  straw  down  there  o:i  the  Fri*' 
day,  but  there  was  some  there  before. 

Cross-examined : I remember  the  workmen  being  in  the  turnip  field  that  day ; and  besides 
them  I know  there  were  some  who  were  carting  straw  to  cover  the  turnips  and  beet-roots  up. 
You  were  then  with  the  men,  and  as  the  carts  came  past,  you  ordered  some  to  be  pulled  off 
for  the  worst  places.  I was  keeping  crows  in  the  Twenty  Acres,  which  comes  dow’n  to  that 
place.  I laid  down  thirteen  or  fourteen  forkfulls  in  the  worst  places.  I remember  it  was 
very  bad  walking  just  into  the  Fifteen  Acres ; for  100  or  120  yards,  it  was  quite  impassable.  I 
afterwards  went  into  the  twenty  acres  after  the  crows  again.  There  had  been  straw  littered 
on  the  path  ever  since  :he  pigs  went  backwards  and  forward  to  “ shack”  the  beans,  just  after 
harvest.  I have  driven  the  pigs  there,  and  found  the  headland  and  road  by  the  side  of  the 
bank  so  bad,  that  nobody  could  walk  theee.  You  walked  on  the  bank  when  you  went  to  the 
people,  and  then  walked  to  them  across  the  headland.  I never  received  orders  from  you,  ex- 
cept on  that  one  occasion ; it  was  your  son  that  employed  me,  and  he  was  out  then. 

Mr  Prenderoast:  Was  there  any  use  for  that  path  then ?— Witness : No;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Prendergast:  Where  did  it  lead  to?— Witness:  To  Mr.  Jermy’s  Hall.  It  was  a 
path  there  for  no  one  else  but  those  who  lived  at  Potash. 

By  the  Prisoner  : There  was  a great  deal  of  straw  from  the  Twenty  Acres  up  to  the  loke, 
and  it  had  been  there  ever  since  harvest.  No  one  could  go  out  of  the  Twenty  Acres  into  the 
loke  without  seeing  that  it  was  well  littered. 


WILLIAM  PUTTER’S  EVIDENCE. 

WiLi.iAM  FuTrER:  I am  one  of  the  county  police.  On  the  Friday  morning  after  the 
mnrder,  I was  at  the  1 otasJi  I?arm.  I took  the  time  of  the  clock  there,  and  on  ihc  same  day 
I took  the  time  of  the  clock  at  Stanfield  Hall.  Mr.  Rush’s  clock  was  a quarter  of  an  hour 
faster  than  the  other.  I went  from  the  Hall  to  the  Farm  across  the  fleld.s.  On  leaving  the 
Hall,  I went  across  the  lawn,  and  over  two  bridges.  After  crossing  the  second  bridge,  I went 
through  a gate  at  the  left,  and  turned  to  the  right  along  the  pasture.  I then  came  to 
another  gate  leading  into  a ploughed  field.  I got  along  the  field  on  a bank  with  grass  on  iL 
Un  commg  to  Ute  end  of  the  bank,  I went  across  a ditch  bv  means  of  a tree.  I got  into  a 
turnip  field.  The  straw  was  laid  over  the  dyke.  For  tliirty  yards  1 walked  on  some 
ploughed  land,  when  I came  to  a bank,  with  straw  on  the  top  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  bonk 
1 came  to  a gateway,  and  from  thence  I went  along  the  road. 
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By  the  Court  : There  was  a small  interval  between  the  hank  and  the  gap,  uncovered  with 
straw. 

By  the  Prisonkb  : It  was  on  the  first  of  December  when  I compared  the  two  clocks 
Oakley  was  at  Poiash  Farm  with  me,. but  I do  not  think  he  compared  the  time.  1 saw  King 
at  Stanfield  Hall.  I do  not  know  how  the  clocks  were  as  compared  with  the  railway  time, 
I have  not  heard  my  depo.-itions  since  my  examinations.  I do  not  know  that  1 gave  evidence 
on  my  second  examination  different  from  the  first.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl^ge,  I spoke 
the  truth.  I could  not  tell  v hether  the  straw  was  laid  jn  the  ground  more  than  a'tortnight. 
I did  not  see  that  the  muck  was  six  or  seven  inches  thick.  The  straw  might  have  been  laid 
on  a fortnight.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  straw  in  the  first  field  1 came  to. 
[Witness’s  depositions  were  here  read,  the  prisoner  ths  rving  that  he  'witness)  swore,  most 
falsely.  He  urged  that  he  said  what  he  did  only  to  show  that  the  straw  was  l ud  down  for 
people  to  walk  on  from  Potash  to  the  Hall.]  I could  not  see  any  bean  stubble  in  the  field 
where  the  turnips  were.  I should  know  a bean  stubbl.  from  a ploughed  field.  I did  not 
observe  the  corner  of  the  field  as  I got  over.  It  was  five  minutes  to  nine  when  1 was  at 
Stanfield,  comparing  the  clocks ; and  it  was  ten  minutes  alter  when  I was  at  Pot  .sh.  I was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  going.  I compared  my  w'atch  with  the  Stanfield  Hall  clock  before  1 left; 
it  agreed  exactly  with  it.  When  I got  to  Potash,  my  clock  was  ten  minutes  past  nine  and  the 
Pottish  clock  a quarter-past.  There  was  a quarter  of  an  hour  difference  between  the  two. 

The  JniiGK:  What  do  you  mean  by  stating  there  wai  a quarter  of  an  hour  b>  tween  the 
clocks? — Witness:  There  was  just  a quarter  of  an  hour  between  them.  (A  laugh.) 

The  Judge:  You  say  when  you  arrived  at  Potash  your  watch  was  ten  miuutes  past  nine, 
and  that  the  Potash  clock  was  a quarter  past  nine.  You  also  say  there  was  a quarter  of 
an  hour  between  the  clocks.  What  time  was  it  by  the  Potash  clock  when  you  arrived 
there? — Witness:  It  was  half-past  nine.  (Laughter') 

The  Judge:  Go  down,  sir.  It  is  not  pos-ible  to  rely  on  your  evidence.  I don’t  think 
you  mean  to  deceive,  but  you  are  .so  confused  jou  don’t  know  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Cdlman;  I am  a farmer,  and  hold  the  Potash  Farm,  j know  the  fields  lying 
between  the  Potash  Farm  and  the  Stanfield  Hall  Fa  m.  I have  seen  the  prisoner  crossing 
them.  I once  met  the  prisoner  in  the  Seven  Acres,  going  to  Potash.  He  told  me  he  had 
come  from  Stanfield  Hall.  I saw  him  pass  over  into  the  Fifteen  Acres.  I think  it  was  in 
September,  last  year,  when  I saw  him.  There  was  a boy  of  mine  he  had  stopped  from  his 
work  in  the  fields,  with  whom  he  was  talking.  He  said  to  me,  when  he  got  up  to  me, 
“ You  must  not  be  angry  with  the  boy  for  stopping,  fir  it  is  my  fault ; he  is  an  old  servant 
of  mine.”  I have  measured  the  dis  ance,  that  way,  from  Stanfield  Hall  door  to  the  Potash 
door ; the  distance  is  seven  furlongs. 

Bj’ the  Prisdnkr  ; In  measuring  the  distance,  I went  over  the  gap  into  the  old  Sevai 
Acres.  I went  down  the  Fifteen  Acres,  on  the  bank  where  the  straw  was  littered.  The 
field  was  ploughed.  I do  not  know  whether  there  was  bean  stubble  there.  There  is  a little 
comer  in  the  field,  where  there  was  a bundle  of  straw.  I do  not  remember  seeing  pigs 
“ shacking ” there.  It  was  during  the  day  that  I saw  you  walking.  Unless  I knew  the 
road,  I should  think  itwnuld  be  dangerous  for  me  to  walk  it  at  night. 

The  cross-examination  nid  not  elicit  any  fact  of  the  least  importance. 

The  Court  a journed  shortly  after  half- past  seven  o’clock. 

Before  the  Pr.soner  left  the  dock. 

The  learned  Judge  said : As  it  is  probable  the  case  fur  the  prosecution  may  close  early  on 
Monday,  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  should  be  prepared  for  your  defence. 

The  trasONEK  said  he  would  be  quite  ready,  and  was  removed  to  gaol. 

FIFTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  Court  sat  again  to-day  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  Rush,  was  resumed. 

The  court-room  was  not  quite  so  crowded  as  on  previous  occasions,  iind  the  numbers  of 
people  colheted  at  the  entrance  was  not  so  great. 
gros.sing  interest. 

Rush  looked  somewhat  paler  and  more  fatigued  to-da}-,  and  his  head  appears  to  have 
acquired  a very  slight  pHralytic  tremour;  but  bis  manner  throughout  betrayed  no  abatement 
in  the  confidence  and  resolution  with  which  he  has  conducted  his  defence  throughout. 

The  names  of  the  Jury  having  been  called  over,  . • t 

ITie  Judge  intimated  that  he  had  received  a letter  with  respect  to  the  tvitne.ss.  It 
was  a very  impn-per  thing  to  write  letters  to  a Judge.  He  had  laid  the  letter  before  the 
counsel  for  the  pro.‘-ecution,.and  he  now  ordered  that  it  should  be  shown  to  the  prisoner,  who, 
from  a reference  made  therein,  had  probably  received  another  letter  on  the  sam.)  subject. 

The  Pkinoneu,  having  nad  the  letter,  .said:  I hope,  my  Lord.you  will  postpone  my  cross- 
examination  of  Howe  for  a short  lime.  I have  had  another  important  letter  put  into  my 
hands  with  regard  to  him.  _ . 

George  P"NT,  county  policeman,  said : On  Tuesday,  28th  of  November,  I was  sent  for  to 
Staiifli  Id  Hall,  and  saw  the  bodies  of  both  the  Mes-rs.  Jenny  before  they  were  removed.  I 

picked  up  on  the  hall  side  of  the  lobby  five  slugs,  which  I now  produce. 


Sergeant  Byjubs : They  are  very  irregular  pieces  of  lead? — Witness:  Yes.  About  nine 
or  ten  more  policemen  arrived  at  the  Hall  during  the  night ; and  by  the  magistrates’  order 
we  Nvent  to  the  Potash  Farm,  and  stood  at  intervals  near  the  house.  While  there,  about 
three  o’clock,  I heard  a dog  hark  faintly,  and  I then  saw  Savory  going  from  the  back  pre- 
misi-s  with  .1  light  to  the  kitchen. 

[ The  prisoner  here  applied  for  a seat,  as  allowed  to  him  on  former  days.  After  so  long  a 
trial,  hr  felt  the  necessity  of  sitting  down  when  not  examining  a witness. 

Tlie  JuDSs: : There  is  no  objection  to  that ; and  I asked  you  to  stand  the  other  day  merely 
because  it  was  courteous  to  the  Coiu-t  to  do  hi.  (The  seat  was  then  granted.)] 

He  shortly  afterwards  returned  and  came  into  the  yard,  still  carrying  the  lantern  wildi 
him.  I sent  him  with  a message  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  came  back  with  a reply.  The  pri- 
soner came  down  after  the  message  to  ihe  kitchen,  and  I went  in. 

Sergeant  Byles : What  passed? — Witness:  Isaid,  “Yru  must  consider  yourself  my  pri- 
soner, on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  the  two  Mr.  Jermys  last  night.”  I handcuffed  him 
at  the  .same  time. 

Sergeant  BYU3 : What  did  he  say  ? — Witness : Hesaid,  “ The  two  Mr.  Jermy’s  murdered  I 
I don’t  like  these  handcuffs.  God  knows.  I’m  clear  of  that.”  I searched  him,  and  found  three 
small  keys,  which  are  now  produced.  I also  found  half  a sovereign,  13s.  6d.  in  silver,  14  keys 
of  different  sizes,  a pocket-book,  containing  a cheque,  dated  25th  of  November,  1848,  by  a 
man  named  Gambler,  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  for  £49  10s. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Bylks  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  pocket-book : — 

20  Sept.,  1848. — Potash  interest  due.’  ‘ Principal  due  30  Nov.,  1838.’  ‘ Friday,  October 
27. — Called  on  Jermy.  He  has  found  out  I am  in  earnest,  at  last.’  ‘Nov.  21st,  Tuesday. — 
With  the  Recorder  in  the  morning;  agreed  to  see  him  in  the  afternoon.’” 

There  was  also,  the  learned  Serjeant  stated,  a memorandum  in  pencil  of  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, which  he  would  hand  up  to  his  Lordship,  as  he  himself  was  not  able  plainly  to 
decipher  it. 

The  Judge,  after  closely  examining  it,  said  he  was  unable  to  make  it  out. — Witness : I also 
found  a white  pocket-hanitkerc'iief. 

Prisoner;  My  Lord,  there  are  several  points,  which  it  was  most  important  for  me  to  bring 
forward,  and  the  dates  of  which  I could  only  find  by  reference  to  my  pocket-book.  I have 
applied  to  see  it,  in  order  to  find  out  where  I was  at  certain  times. 

Serg.  Byles  : You  may  see  it  now.  (The  pocket-book  was  handed  up.) 

Witness  : I afterwards  went  up-stairs  with  him ; his  door  was  locked,  but  I unlocked  it 
with  one  of  the  fourteen  keys  I had  taken  from  him,  and  entered,  he  p inting  out  the  key. 
I went  to  a closet  in  his  room,  which  was  also  locked.  He  pointed  out  the  key  of  the  closet 
also,  and  I went  in  and  found,  two  double-barelled  guns.  I gave  them  over  to  the  ofiieec 
Thompson. 

George  Thompson,  police-constable,  identified  the  guns  as  having  been  in  his  possession. 
He  said:  1 unloaded  the  guns,  which  contained  mixed  shot,  and  had  caps  on  the  nipples.  They 
are  now  loaded  with  the  same  charges  as  were  in  them  before.  The  barrels  are  respectively 
thirty-  one  and  twenty -six  inches  in  length.  I also  produce  a box  found  on  the  mantel-piece, 
containing  ballets  and  caps. 

The  J unoB : Do  you  want  to  examine  this  witnes.1,  prisoner  ? 

Prisoner:  Yes,  my  Lord;  J shall  have  to  subject  him  to  rather  a long  examination. 
Tliere  is  another  point  which  is  of  great  importance ; I should  wish  one  of  the  shots  to 
be  drawn. 

1 he  operation  of  unloading  was  here  performed  by  the  policeman  under  examination 
assisted  by  a gentleman  on  the  magistrates’  bench. 

The  JuD<^;  I don  t see  how  this  bears  upon  the  case ; the  shot  is  of  different  sizes. 

George  PoNT’  re-caJled : I saw  one  powder-flask  in  the  closet,  and  another  in  a drawer  of 
the  bedroom  table.  I also  caw  a shot  belt.  They  were  ‘taken  possession  of  by  some  of  the 
other  coDstablM.  I said  to  the  prisoner,  “You  used  to  have  pistols.”  He  replied,  “I  used 
to  have,  but  1 have  none  now.”  I went  with  the  prisouer  to  the  Wymondham  Bridewell, 
starting  about  7 o clock  in  the  morning.  As  we  went  along,  the  prisouer  said,  “ Is  there  any 
one  suspected  besides  me?  ” and  I answered,  “ I don’t  know  ” 

Mr.  Prknoergast  : What  more  did  he  say? 

WiTNK^:  “I  have  been  on  much  better  terms  of  late  with  the  old  gentleman  than  I used 
to  be.  ihe  young  one  and  I could  not  get  on.” 

Mr.  Prenderovst:  Did  he  say  anything  about  being  at  the  Hall ?— Witness : He  said, 
i-i  tt  was  the  last  tune  I was  at  the  Hall  I told  the  old  gentleman  1 would  not  sign 
whi  e tlie  young  man  was  in  tlie  ronm.  The  old  gentleman  uxen  told  the  young  one  to 
leave ; and  he  answered,  ‘ I think  1 have  a right  to  remain.’  ” 

Mr.  pKENDEKG/tsr : What  more? — Witness:  lie  said  he  had  called  at  the  lodge — hut  did 
not  mention  when— to  ascertain  ’rf  the  young  Mr.  Jenny  was  at  liomo,  as  he  tliought  he  was 
at.  JNorwich  at  ihe  concert;  finding  him  at  home,  he  did  not  go.  Had  he  gone,  ho  would 
nave  gone  there  by  eiglit  o’clock,  as  tliat  was  his  usual  time  to  get  there.  If  lie  had,  pro- 
nably  this  o^uri  euce  would  not  have  taken  place.  He  repeated  that  he  was  sorry  for  them. 
Un  Wednesday  ovemng,  1 examined  the  clocks  at  Potash  and  Stanfield  Hall  (>j  my  own 
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watch  ; that  at  l^otash  was  aster  by  a quarter  of  an  hour.  From  the  time  that  I appre 
headed  the  prisoner  till  he  was  committed  to  Bridewell,  I was  present  with  him  except  while 
.at  breakfast  at  Potash,  when  Osborne  was  in  charge  of  him.  ’ 

Mr.  Pkendergast  : Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  at  the  time  ?— Witness  I heard  him 
.;«3in  his  bedroom,  “It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  the  h (fair happened,  some  of  vou  sav?” 
/■hereupon  one  of  the  constables,  named  Mortar,  replied.  “No  one  said  it  but  vours'elf ’ 
(Sensation.) 

Mr.  Prbkdfrgast:  Did  you  ask  Savory  for  his  master’s  boots? — Witness;  Yes,  he 
shewed  me  a pair  in  the  back  kitchen,  which  I now  produce.  They  were  half-boots,  and 
were  wet  at  the  time.  There  was  also  found  under  the  hed  a pair  which  was  dry,  and  a 
heavy  pair  in  the  washhouse,  also  dry.  There  was  a pair  of  polished  leather  boots,  too, 
under  the  bed.  I walked  the  di.stance  from  Staniield  Hall  to  Potash  yesterday  across  the 
fields,  and  it  took  me  fourteen  minutes. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Puisonhr:  There  was  a light  when  I picked  up  the  pieces  of  lead 
in  the  staircase-hall  at  Stanfield.  I was  not  in  the  brown  parlour  on  that  night  when 
Watson  was  examined.  I arrived  there  about  twenty  minutes  or  half-past  nine  at  night. 
I don’t  recollect  seeing  a carpet  bag  in  the  bedroom  at  Potash. 

Prisoner:  I hope,  my  Lord,  none  of  the  other  ■witnesses  are  present  in  court. 

The  .Judge  repeated  his  insG-uctions  that  they  should  withdraw,  if  they  were. 

Witness:  I did  not  examine  the  large  trunk  which  I found  in  the  closet  at  Potash,  but 
handed  it  to  one  of  the  other  policemen. 

Prisoner — Did  not  I tell  j’ou  there  were  two  guns  there  ? — Witness : Yes ; and  that  they 
were  loaded  and  capped.  I banded  them  to  Thompson,  and  took  oft'  the  caps. 

Prisi  >ner  : Do  you  recollect  my  pointing  out  three  small  keys  to  }'ou  ? — Witness : No. 

Prisoner. — On  your  solemn  oath,  as  you  hope  to  stir  out  of  that  box,  did  not  I show  yoa 
three  keys  in  my  purse,  and  say  that  one  of  the  keys  opened  a carpet  bag  in  the  closet? — 
Witness : No  such  thing. 

When  I pulled  the  purse  out  of  your  pocket,  I saw  the  three  keys  at  one  end,  and  the 
money  at  the  other.  I did  not  examine  minutely  the  papers  in  the  closet.  Some  of  them 
were  tied  up  in  bundles.  I am  not  positive  what  j'ou  said  .about  the  papers,  but  I think  you 
remarked  that  you  wished  them  to  be  taken  care  of.  I might  promise  that  they 
should  be  taken  care  of.  1 do  not  remember  locking  the  carpet  bag,  with  a 
brass  lock,  with  one  of  the  three  keys.  I was  first  applied  to  for  the  keys  on 
the  Thursday  or  Friday  you  were  at  the  Bridewell.  I had  not  then  made  use  of  them,  and 
they  had  never  been  out  of  my  possession.  I do  not  remember  seeing  either  a carpet  bag  at 
Potash,  or  a small  brass  lock  that  the  kej’S  would  fit.  I handed  both  guns  to  Thompson. 
Amis  and  Mortar,  and,  I believe,  another  officer,  were  present.  I believe  there  had  been 
only  myself  and  three  others  up-stairs.  I had  been  in  the  room  half  an  hour  before  the  con- 
versation took  pl.ace  about  the  time.  You  were  standing  next  the  door  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  outside  the  closet.  You  said,  “ It  was  eight  o’clock,  was  it,  that  the  murder  took  place  ?’’ 
The  other  ram  w'as  in  the  room  then  ; he  said,  “ There’s  no  other  had  mentioned  it  but  you 
yourself.”  You  were  both  towards  the  door.  There  tvere  two  boxes  of  caps  in  the  closet;  I 
recollect  picking  up  some  loose  caps.  I picked  up,  also,  some  leaden  bullets,  but  I did  not 
put  them  in  the  box  with  the  caps.  One  of  the  police,  whose  name  I don’t  ki'ow,  reached 
in  and  picked  the  boxes  up.  The  man  was  tall,  and  of  a dark  complexion.  I knew  all  the 
others  in  the  room.  I gave  the  fourteen  keys  to  Futter,  on  the  Thursday  morning,  I believe. 
They  bad  been  in  my  possession  up  to  that  time.  No  one  had  been  in  your  room  up  to  the 
time  I found  them.  Futter  was  at  the  Bridewell  when  I gave  them  to  him.  I gave  them 
him  about  eleven  o’clock.  I ''•ad  been  at  Potash  from  the  time  I found  the  kej's  till  the 
Thursd.iy.  I believe  that  Col.  Oakes  knew' that  I had  the  keys;  I don’t  know  when  he 
knew  it.  Futter  said  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  keys.  I saw  Col.  Oakes  on  the 
Wednesday  at  Potash,  in  the  afternoon.  Col.  Oakes  looked  round,  but  did  not  go  into  the 
bedroom.  ' He  did  not  go  up-stairs.  1 do  not  know  whether  he  knew  that  I had  the  keys. 
I took  Putter’s  word  that  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  keys.  I did  not  hear  that  any  locks 
had  been  broken.  I was  at  Potash  on  Wednesday,  with  the  keys,  about  four  o’clock.  I 
did  not  go  up-.stairs  then,  and  do  not  know  whether  any  locks  had  been  broken. 
I do  not  remember  any  papers  lying  about  in  the  parlour  or  keeping- r om, 
llowe  and  Oakley  were  not  there,  I believe.  Mr.  John  Cann  never  gave  me  orders 
abeut  the  locks,  to  see  that  they  were  not  broken.  He  asked  me  for  the  three  small  keys 
m the  Thursday  or  l<’rida3'.  Superintendent  Hubbersiy  had  asked  me  for  them  a few 
-iiinutes  before.  I went  to  Potash  with  Emily  Sand'ord,  on  Friday,  after  she  had  been 
examined.  Several  police  were  there.  I left  Hubbersty  and  Wilherford  at  the  Bridewell. 
Superintendent  Andrew’s,  T believe,  was  also  at  the  Bridewell.  I believe  Oakley  was  at  Potwh, 
besides  eight  or  ten  other  police.  It -was  about  nine  o’clock  when  I got  there ; I w’ent  into 
the  kitchen  and  the  parlour.  1 do  not  remember  seeing  any  papers  about  in  the  parlour. 
I do  not  know  who  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Sandford  after  1 took  her  there.  1 took  her 
into  the  parlour.  Boberts  was  ihere  at  the  time.  He  has  been  staying  at 
Stanfield  Hall  lately.  1 left  her  in  charge  of  Oakley  and  Roberts.  Koberte 

belongs  to  the  county  consfabularj'.  I do  not  know  where  his  residence  is.  1 think 
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it  is  a iiawburgh.  Mrs.  Payne  was  at  Potash ; but  I do  not  think  she  was  in  the  parlour. 
I did  not  stay  at  Potash  more  than  about  five  minutes.  I believe  I saw  Andrews,  and  Jones, 
and  Hubbersty  at  Wymondham  when  I returned.  I was  not  in  the  room  when 
Miss  Sandford  was  examined.  Nothing  was  said  when  we  were  going  from  Wymondham  to 
Potash  about  the  conversation  respecting  I he  hour  when  the  murder  took  place.  Something 
was  said  when  we  came  hack.  Y an  then  asked  me  to  try  to  recollect  if  I did  not  hear  one  of 
the  police  say  that  it  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  the  two  Mr.  Jermys  were  murdered.  I 
said  at  the  time  you  spoke,  I had  a distant  recollection  that  it  was  mentioned ; but  I was  not 
positive. 

Prisoner:  Now,  are  you  sure  that  what  you  have  said  is  anything  like  the  conversation 
we  had? — Witness:  Yes,  I am. 

Prisoner  : Do  yon  swear  that  I did  not  say  “ Who  did  mention  it?” — Witness : You  said 
. von  were  positive  that  some  one  did  mention  it,  and  asked  who  it  was. 

Prisoner  : What  did  you  say  ? Did  you  not  say — not  that  you  had  a distant  impression, 
but  that  it  certainly  was  mentioned? — Witness:  Two  of  the  policemen  answered  at  the  time, 
but  I did  not,  as  I was  not  quite  positive.  I had  an  impression  at  the  time  that  it  was 
mentioned. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  s^  something  about  a slip  of  the  tongue,  and  that  the  other  men 
should  not  have  spoken?— Witness:  No.  I did  not  find  two  powder  flasks  in  the  drawer 
in  your  bedroom. 

(The  Prisoner  here  requested  that  the  witness’s  depositions  might  be  read.) 

His  Lordship  : I wish  to  point  out  to  you,  that  suppose  you  do  in  some  minute  particular 
contradict  him,  in  ten  thousand  more  important  ones  you  do  but  confirm  him. 

Prisoner  : I cannot  help  it,  my  Lord ; this  man  has  so  completely  perjured  himself,  that — 

His  Lordship  : I cannot  hear  you  make  a speech  now. 

(The  depositions  were  read,  and  it  appeared  that  two  powder  flasks  were  found  in  the 
drawer.) 

Prisoner:  Will  you  swear  that  two  powder  flasks  were  found  in  the  drawer? — Witness: 
I was  wrong  in  my  depositions — one  was  found  in  the  drawer,  and  another  in  the  closet.  I 
take  notes  as  soon  as  possible  of  anything  I shall  have  to  give  as  evidence.  I did 
so  in  this  case,  a few  days  after  the  occurrence.  I saw  Mortar  go  to  you  and 
say,  “You  are  my  prisoner.”  You  said,  “Your  prisoner!”  I then  went  to  you 
and  said,  “You  must  consider  yourself  my  prisoner.”  You  were  looking  towards  the 
fire-place,  and  when  I went  to  you,  you  turned  round  towards  the  door.  No  one  else  took 
you  into  custody.  Mortar  touched  you  on  the  right  shoulder.  I did  not  see  any  one  touch 
you  on  the  left  shoulder.  I have  some  notes  hy  me  which  I took  at  the  time.  Your  boots 
were  wet — the  pair  that  Savory  gave  me ; they  were  not  very  w^et.  The  side  away  from  the 
fire  was  wetter  than  the  other.  Savory  handed  them  to  me.  I do  not  know  that  any  remark 
was  made  at  the  time  about  their  being  wet.  I believe  T have  said  they  were  light  ones.  It 
was  about  half  an  hour  before  we  started  for  Wymondham  that  I went  up-  stairs  for  the 
bluchers.  That  was  after  j'ou  bad  your  breakfast.  You  had  on  your  slip  shoes  at  the  time. 
Yon  went  up-stairs  te  get  a pair  of  boots  to  put  on.  The  boots  were  under  the  bed.  I had 
not  seen  them  examined  before.  I remember  your  taking  the  boots  from  under  the  bed  to 
put  on.  I have  not  said  that  I searched  and  found  them.  1 did  not  hear  any  one  make  any 
remark  about  the  boots  when  the  room  was  searched.  I said  there  was  fresh  dirt  on  tlie 
boots,  and  I say  so  still.  I made  some  memorandums  of  what  look  place  on  the  Wednesday. 
[Prisoner  complained  that  there  were  some  discrepancies  between  the  witness’s  statements 
oefore  the  coroner  and  his  present  evidence,  which  his  Lordship  said  would  be  a matter  for 
observaiion  to  the  Jury.]  I do  not  know  how  the  Potash  clock  was  b)’  the  railway  time. 

_By  Sergeant  Byles:  1 showed  two  pair  of  boots  to  Emily  Sandford — the  pair  found  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  pair  found  under  the  bed.  There  was  a Jieavy  pair  of  high  boots  in  the 
kitchen,  drying;  they  were  not  open  at  the  side;  they  were  higher  than  Wellington  boots. 
They  were  not  taken  from  the  house,  and  I believe  they  are  there  now.  (Witness  produced 
some  bullets  which  he  had  picked  up.) 

Robert  Thompson  was  here  re-called  and  cross-examined  by  the  Prisoner:  I have  been 
examined  twice  before  now  on  this  matter,  and  was  only  a yard  or  two  behind  Pont  when  he 
arrested  you. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  searcli  the  closet?— Witness:  No;  I stood  outside. 

Prison  KK : I want  his  depositions  read,  my  Lord,  on  that  subject,  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
are  consistent. 

(The  depositions  were  read,  and  it  was  there  stated  that  witness  had  searched  the  closet.) 

WiTNB''8  explained  that  he  was  prevented  searching  the  closet  by  the  box  it  contained,  but 
ttat  he  assisted  m searching  the  box.  Ho  could  not  say  v hat  pa.saed  when  the  wigs  were 
dJ8c*overed,  as  he  had  not  seen  them.  The  charges  were  first  drawn  from  the  guns  at  the 
Coroner's  Inquest. 

(The  prisoner  subjected  this  witness,  like  the  preceding  one,  to  a long  examination  on 
mnute  and  trifling  points,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  some  discrepancy  between 
his  evidence  and  the  depositions  made  by  him  before  the  coroner  and  magistrates.) 
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Pkironer:  Have  you  not  sworn  that  the  closet  door  was  broken  open  ?— Witness  • No 
have  not.  ^ * * 

■ from  the  of  the  witness  a passage  in  which  he  mentions 

incidentally  that  the  door  had  been  broken  open.) 

The  Judge  said  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  contradiction,  such  as  it 

was. 


oJu  = I 0*^  th  1 Nonvich  police.  About  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 

29th  of  Noyeniber,  I went,  with  other  ofilcers,  to  the  Potash  Farm-house,  and  watched.  A 
httle  after  six,  I observed  a light  moving  in  the  bouse;  and  I saw  Rush  pass  a window  with 
a candle  in  his  hand.  He  unbolted  the  kitchen  door,  and  I then  opened  it  and  took  him  into 
custody.  I saw  the  handcuffs  put  upon  him,  and  heard  Pont  tell  him  he  was  siisp  cttd  of 
shooting  the  two  Mr.  Jermy 8.  He  said,  “ Good  God!  I hope  they  don’t  suspect  me.”  I went 
up-8taii8  into  the  prisoner’s  bedroom,  and  he  went  with  me  Amis  and  Pont  accompanied  us. 
I found  a cloak  on  the  prisoner’s  bed. 

^The  Prisoneb  requested  that  Mr.  Gann  would  not  make  any  communication  with  the 
witnesses  about  what  was  transpiring. 

His  Lordship  : Mr.  Gann,  I hope  understands  his  duty  too  well  to  communicate  ant'thing 
to  the  witnesses  out  of  court,  aliout  what  passes  here. 

Prisoner  ; I hope  so ; but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

Witness:  While  the  search  was  going  on,  the  prisoner  asked  me  what  time  the  affair 
took  place.  Neither  I nor  any  one  else  in  my  hearing  told  him  the  time  the  murders 
happened.  Some  little  time  alter  that,  he  said,  “he  understood  it  was  a little  after  eight 
o’clock.”  I said,  “From  whom  did  j'ou  understand  that,  as  you  are  the  first  person  I have 
heard  name  any  time  in  this  house.”  He  then  said,  that  “ he  had  heard  one  of  the  policemen 
state  the  time.”  None  of  them  had  done  so  in  mj’  hearing,  and  he  was  not  out  of  my  pi-esence 
up  to  that  time.  He  said,  “ he  should  have  been  there  about  that  time  last  night,  had  he 
not  understood  that  j’oung  Mr.  Jermy  was  at  home.”  “ The  young  man,”  he  obserred,  “was 
a great  enemy  of  his,  but  the  old  gentleman  and  be  had  been  better  friends  than  formerly.” 

t-ross-examined : I saw  Pont  come  out  of  court.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  what  had 
taken  place  in  court.  1 cannot  say  what  passed.  Pont  said  to  me,  I took  him  by  the 
right  shoulder. 

His  Lordship  . It  is  very  wrong  of  him. 

Prisoner:  My  Lord,  there  are  so  many  things  wrong;  this  is  not  the  only  thing  I 
complain  of. 


Witness:  I made  memorandums  of  what  I have  ju.st  given  in  evidence.  I cannot  swear 
that  when  you  were  taken,  there  was  nothing  said  except  hy  m3'self  and  Pont.  There  might 
be  things  said  which  I cannot  recollect.  When  I entered  the  door,  I took  you  by  the  arm 
and  said,  “ You  are  m3'  prisoner.” 

PhisoNER:  The  riffht  arm,  I suppose,  now  Mr.  Pont  has  spoken  to  you? — Witness:  No; 
the  left.  One  or  two  of  the  others  took  3 ou  b3'  the  right  arm.  Pont,  Amis,  and  myself  were 
the  first  that  went  up-sta'rs  to  search  the  bedroom.  Pont,  Amis,  and  Thompson  (whether  any 
others  I can’t  say)  were  present  when  the  closet  was  searched.  Pont,  Amis,  and  Thompson 
assisted.  The  room  was  searched  at  the  same  time.  1 did  not  sea  the  things  handed  out  of 
the  closet.  I saw  a cai-pet  bag,  but  did.  not  see  it  examined.  You  were  this  side  of  the  bed, 
bj’  the  passage,  when  you  talked  about  the  time  of  the  murder.  When  Pont  left  this  court, 
I will  swear  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  what  I was  to  sa3',  if  3'ou  asked  where  1 stood  at 
the  time. 

Phisonbr:  I don’t  believe  3'ou. — Witness:  He  said  nothing  more  than  I have  told  you. 
I searched  the  bed  I looked  under  the  mattress,  and  found  a dagger  there.  The  bedstead 
had  a splined  bottom.  I did  not  see  the  carpet  bag  unlocked  I might  have  been  in  the 
room  about  half  an  hour,  when  you  talked  about  the  lime  the  murders  happened 

Stephen  A»iis:  I am  a policeman  of  this  city.  I went  to  the  Potash  Farm-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  November.  I remained  outside  ihe  h^nse  till  a quarter  past  six.  I 
wen  t in  with  Pont  and  saw  him  handcuff  Rush.  I afterwards  went  up  with  Rush,  Pont,  and 
Mortar  into  the  bedroom.  I heard  the  prisoner  ask  Mortar  what  time  the  affair  happened 
Mortar  made  him  no  answer.  The  prisoner  in  a few  seconds  afterward  said  that  one  of  the 
policeman  had  told  him.  The  time  had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  one.  After  speaking  of 
the  time,  prisoner  said  he  should  have  gone  to  the  Hall  last  night,  if  young  Mr.  Jenny  had 
not  been  at  home,  he  being  an  enemy  of  his.  I found  a shot  bag  and  two  powder  flasks,  and 
a dark  lantern  in  the  closet.  The  shot  bag  was  in  the  drawer. 

By  the  Prisoner:  Mortar  and  Rudrum  were  the  first  to  go  into  the  house.  Pont  tmd 
myself  immediately  followed';  Pont  told  you  to  consider  yourself  his  prisoner.  I was  standing 
by  Savory’s  door  at  the  time.  Pi  nt  was  standing  with  me.  I saw  a light  pass  by  the  window 
before  wo  went  in.  1 did  not  see  you  till  I went  in  with  Pont.  1 saw  Pont  take  out  a bunch 
of  keys  from  3’our  pocket,  and  three  small  keys.  I saw  you  point  out  the  key  of  the  door. 
The  carpet  bag  was  found  in  the  room,  but  not  in  the  closet.  It  was  about  twenty'  rainutei 
after  we  were  in  the  room,  when  we  lound  the  bag.  There  were  two  carpet  bags.  One  was 
full  of  what  appeared  to  be  deeds  tied  up  in  bundles.  I saw  nothing  in  but  papers;  I was 
looking  for  fire-arms.  The  bag  was  left  under  the  bed  where  it  was  taken  from.  I do  not 
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remember  seeing  it  unlocked ; I saw  it  opened ; I believe  it  was  not  locked ; I turned  the  bag 
on  one  side  and  saw  there  were  no  fire-arms  there.  I was  assisted,  but  I don’t  know  by  whom. 
I did  not  see  your  purse  after  I saw  it  in  the  kitchen.  I did  not  hear  anything  said  about 
your  papsrs  being  of  importance.  Pont  handed  both  guns  to  Mr.  Thompson.  I lent  my 
knife  to  Thompson,  and  1 saw  him  take  off  one  cap.  I saw  a pair  of  Spani-h  leather  boots 
under  the  bed,  but  no  other.  You  put  on  tlie  pair  that  was  under  the  bed,  before  breakfast, 
I believe.  I do  not  remember  seeing  any  others.  You  were  standing  between  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  the  fire-place  when  the  closet  was  being  searched.  You  were  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  nearest  the  door  when  the  conversation  about  the  hour  of  the  murder  took  place. 
I have  not  .spoken  to  Pont  since  he  lelt  the  room.  We  were  together  in  the  witness’s  room 
before  we  were  examined.  I saw  Pont  when  he  left  this  room,  but  I will  swear  I uid  not  hear 
him  .say  anything  about  what  evidence  he  gave.  I do  not  know  how  long  30U  were 
standing  by  the  window.  They  were  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentj'  minutes  examin- 
ing the  closet  Mortar  was  standing  bv  the  sine  of  you  when  the  conversation  about  the 
hour  of  the  murder  took  place.  You  ask^d  the  time  of  the  murder,  before  mentioning  about 
Mr,  Jermy  being  your  er.emy. 

Bj’  the  CouRi  : We  went  up  into  the  bedioom  about  five  or  six  minutes  after  we  entered 
the  house.  U e examined  the  bed  first,  then  the  chest  of  drawers,  after  that  the  table-drawer 
by  the  window,  and  then  the  closet.  The  conversation  about  the  time  of  the  murder  was 
after  tlie  examination  of  the  closet. 

Thomas  O.sbur.nb,  on  being  sworn,  said.  I am  a policeman.  I went  to  Potash  on  the29lh 
November.  I was  present  when  the  prisoner  was  apprehended.  When  he  wa.s  first  taken,  he 
said,  “ Good  God ! I hope  they  don’t  think  it  is  me ; it  is  rather  a serious  charge.”  Pont  told 
him  what  he  was  charged  with.  I did  not  go  up-stairs.  I was  present  with  him  at  breakfast  in 
the  parlour  He  said,  “ Which  is  the  man  who  told  me  the  time  the  affair  happened?”  I 
said,  “ Not  a word  of  that  sort  was  spoken  below  stairs.”  Inspector  Amis  told  me  to  take 
charge  of  Ru-h  during  breakfast  There  was  a woman  in  the  room  dressed  as  a widow  ; it 
was  Emily  Sandford.  The  prisoner  said  to  her,  “I  am  accused  of  murdering  Jermy  and  hia 
son,  but  that  fellow  Clarke  has  done  this ; it  is  he  that  has  caused  me  to  be  su.spected ; but 
you  and  Savory  can  clear  me,  for  he  washed  my  boots  at  half-past  five,  and  you  ksnow  I 
did’t.t  go.”  Alter  a pause,  he  said,  “ Have  you  been  asked  any  questions  ?”  The  woman  said 
“ Yes.”  He  said,  “It  is  unfair — they  have  no  right  to  ask  questions.”  She  said,  “That  stmt 
man  asked  if  you  went  out  last  evening,  and  I said  you  went  out  at  eight  o'clock  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.”  He  then  said,  “ I was  not  out  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  you  know 
Ihad  my  slip  shoes  on.”  The  woman  said,  “I  don’t  know  if  you  had  or  not ; I did  not  see 
yon  put  your  boots  on  ” He  replied,  “ I have  no  doulit  I shall  be  smpecied,  because  we  have 
lived  on  such  bad  terms,  but  latelj'  the  old  one  andl  have  been  inoie  friendly ; but  the  j’oung 
one  was  my  greatest  enemy.”  He  again  said  he  w-as  .sure  some  one  bad  told  him  ihe  time 
the  affair  happened’  He  several  times  aski  d for  his  cloak,  as  he  wanted  to  put  it  on. 

Cross-CTamined  by  the  Prisoner  : Moitar  took  hold  of  you  by  the  left  arm,  and  I by  the 
right.  Six  or  seven  policemen  were  in  the  room.  They  came  in  directly.  Mortar  was  one, 
Rudmm  another.  Mortar  said  you  were  his  prisoner,  before  Pont  told  3'ou  the  charge.  1 will 
not  swear  whether  Pont  was  quite  in-doois  at  tlie  time,  but  I saw  him  directly  afterwards.  I 
heard  one  of  them  ask  yon  to  take  him  into  tliebedroora.  Mortar’s  words  were,  “ You  are  my 
prisoner.”  Pont  told  you  that  3’ou  were  charged  with  murdering  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  son.  1 
don  t know  whether  lie  said  an^dihing  else.  1 heard  all  the  conversation  which  took  place. 
I do  not  remember  an3'thing  being  said  about  the  tTOe  of  the  murder.  I don’t  believe  there 
was  any  converiiation  in  addition  to  what  1 have  stated.  1 don’t  know  whether  Savory  was 
inside  the  house  when  you  were  taken.  Pont,  Mortar,  and  Amis  went  up-stairs  with  you.  I 
saw  them  go  with  you.  I saw  you  go  out  of  the  kiichen  in  the  passage  to  go  up-stairs.  I 
was  in  the  kiictien  standing  by  the  window  when  you  went  out.  I have  not  sworn  that 
I saw  you  go  up- stairs.  I saw  you  go  away  with  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  going  up- 
stairs. [”  ® were  read,  at  the  prisoner’s  request  He  (witness)  was  made 

to  say  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  go  up-stairs,  and  Pont  and  Mi.rtar  with  him.  Witness  said 
M supposed  they  were  going  up- s' airs,  as  they  went  in  that  direction. — Prisoner  said  he  knew 
the  witness  was  penuring  himself,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  was  so  particular  in  the 
CToss-examinatioii.]  I ^ not  otten  make  notes  of  what  I have  to  give  evidence  about.  In 
mis  cake  I made  notes  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Emily  Sandford.  '1  he  lady  went  out 
OT  the  room  once  or  t wice  when  I was  w ith  you.  She  was  in  the  room  part  of  the  time  when 
the  conyeisation  took  place.  She  seemed  very  much  agitated.  She  was  present  when  you 
spoke  about  washing  the  boots,  and  about  the  slip  shnes.  Ste  was  in  the  room  also  when 
Uarke  8 name  and  young  Jenny’s  were  mentioned.  I think  ^he  was  not  there  when  the 
Ume  of  the  murder  was  talked  about.  You  mentioned  the  matter  several  limes.  You 
bTeak°a"tT  kitchen  a little  before  eight  o’clock,  just  when  you  went  in  to 

^ superintendents  of  the  county  police ; I ■was  at 

me  totarh  harm-house,  on  Friday  the  Isl.  of  December,  from  twelve  to  four  o’clock;  I went 
mU)  Kush  8 bedroom,  where  I found  a box  in  the  closet;  the  door  of  the  closet  was  shut,  hut 
not  locked;  Oakley  was  there,  and  i;o  one  else;  the  box  was  not  locked;  J searched  it  and 
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found  a wdow’s  cap,  seme  loose  papers,  some  female  wearing  apparel,  and  some  things  which 
. I produce,  consisting  of  a wig  with  a pair  of  whiskers  attached,  a woman’s  front,  another  wig, 
and  a travelling  cap  I was  present  when  one  of  the  wigs  was  put  on  the  prisoner  m 
Cbestney’s  presence ; I saw  the  prisoner  put  it  on ; he  asked  me  to  do  so  for  him  ; he  put  it  on 
in  another  room,  and  then  went  into  Eliza  Chestney's ; he  put  a cloak  on  also.  ’ 

Cross-examined  ; I went  to  Potash  on  Friday,  December  1st;  I had  not  been  before.  I did 
not  hear  what  evidence  Watson  gave  on  the  night  of  the  murder;  I was  at  the  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  by  three  in  the  afternoon  ; I remained  there  till  the  time  I took  you  to  Wymond- 
ham  Bridewell ; I saw  Watson  at  the  Hall,  but  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  the  man. 
I saw  Emily  Sandford  there  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  but  did  not  speak  to  her;  an  hour 
after  I looked  in,  and  she  said  she  was  cold;  I then  told  the  cook  to  bring  her  some  tea;  I 
had  no  conversation  with  her;  I saw  no  one  else  speak  to  her  that  day;  we  w'ent  to  the 
Bridewell  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  I got  to  Potash  about  twelve  at  noon  on  Friday; 
Mr.  Witherford  and  Mr.  Andrews  were  with'  me ; Emih'  Sandford  was  in  the  parlour 
when  we  got  there ; there  was  no  one  with  her ; I saw  Oakley  in  the  entrance-hall,  and 
several  other  police  were  about  the  premises;  police -constable  Howe  was  with  Oakley,  I 
think.  I was  at  the  Bridewell  on  the  Thursday  when  Emily  Sandford  was  examined ; I 
heard  part  of  the  examination;  Andrews  and  Witherford  went  with  me  into  the  room  at 
Potash,  on  Friday.  Shorth' after  we  arrived,  Mr.  Waugh  came;  before  be  came,  I asked  her 
if  she  had  spoken  the  truth  on  the  daj’  before.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  said  no.  I then  sat 
down  and  wrote  a statement  for  her.  The  statement  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Cann.  It  was  Ijdng  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  examination  the  same  evening.  She  did 
not  sign  her  name  to  what  I wrote.  The  first  time  fixed  for  her  to  go  to  the  Bridewell  that 
day  was  six  o’clock ; the  arrangement  was  made  in  the  afternoon,  about  three  o’clock.  I gave 
the  statement  to  Colonel  Oakes  about  two,  or  a little  after,  when  he  came  down  to  Potash.  I 
had  not  finished  the  examination  when  Mr.  Waugh  came;  it  had  then  occupied  about  an 
hour;  we  finished  when  he  was  »me.  Colonel  Oakes  knew  Mr.  Waugh  had  been.  1 had  a 
message  sent  down  to  me  to  say  Emily  Sandford  was  to  be  at  the  Bridewell  at  six;  I next 
saw  Miss  Sandford  at  the  King’s  Head,  Wt  mondham,  and  afterwards  at  the  Bridewell ; these 
were  both  on  the  same  ev'ening.  I think  Savor}'  drove  her  up;  she  was  in  the  room  at  the 
examination  about  two  hours  before  Mr.  Cann.  I believ'e  it  was  old  Mr.  Cann  who  took  it 
down.  Mr.  Cann,  sen.,  had  the  statement  in  his  possession,  but  he  did  not  refer  to  it  while 
asking  the  questions.  I do  not  know  whether  she  signed  it ; 1 do  not  think  she  did,  but  will 
not  swear  she  did  not ; I heard  her  say  something  about  some  papers  in  a secret  place. 

(His  Eord.'hip  here  stopped  some  of  Hush’s  questions,  and  reminded  the  prisoner  that  he 
had  no  right  to  ask  one  vv'itne.ss  what  another  witness  said.) 

Emily  Sandford  was  not  sworn;  the  examination  was  finished,  I should  think,  between 
eight  and  uine  o’clock ; when  at  Potash  in  the  morning,  I went  into  your  bedroom,  and  into 
the  room  Miss  Sandford  was  in;  I left  Oakley  at  Potash ; it  was  he  that  had  the  keys; 
I saw  some  papers  lying  about  on  the  table  of  the  keeiiing-room ; I believe  Howe  was 
looking  at  them;  I was  at  Potash  on  Saturday  (the  next  moniing);  Mr.  Cann,  Mr.  John 
Cann,  Mr.  Witherford,  and  Andrews  were  there  too;  the  Messrs.  Cann  were  there  just 
before  us;  Mr.  John  Cann  was  in  the  parlour.  We  went  to  the  closet  directly;  the  door 
was  shut  when  we  went  in.  Oakley  was  in  the  passage,  and  did  not  attempt  to  enter  the 
parlour;  he  brought  a bag  to  the  i^arlour  door  soon  after  we  were  there,  and  I took  it  and 
handed  it  over  the  fable  to  Mr.  JohuCmn.  Ido  not  know  whether  this  is  the  bag,  or 
whether  it  was  locked.  Mr.  Cann, j in.,  took  the  papers  out ; there  had  been  some  taken  out 
of  the  closet  as  well,  but  they  were  not  mixed,  ariss  Sandford  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  when  we  went  in,  and  she  made  no  observation.  Am  certain  neither  Witherford  nor 
myself  produced  the  closet  ke}'s.  The  closet  door  was  undone  directly  we  entered.  Old 
Mr.  Cann  was  not  in  the  room,  and  the  papers  were  taken  out  of  the  closet  before  he  entered. 
A cash-box  was  the  first  thing  that  was  taken  out  ; I did  not  see  it  opened ; some  keys 
were  tried  to  open  it  with — I think  Mr.  John  Cann  had  them.  The  papers  were  taken  out 
directly  after  the  box,  and  some  of  them  were  put  on  the  table.  I saw  no  papers  shown  to 
Miss  Sandford.  I should  think  the  Messrs  Cann  were  there  about  half  an  hour.  They 
took  the  box  away  with  them  when  they  left.  I did  not  see  .Mr.  Cann,  senior,  in  the  room. 
1 was  not  there  when  they  left  the  room ; I was  in  the  closet  when  the  cash-box  was 
taken  out  of  the  hole:  the  secret  place  was  found  by  Witherford;  he  got  a fork  and 
poked  about  on  the  floor,  and  found  it  so.  Mr.  John  Cann  was  at  the  door.  I heard  no 
observation  about  the  papers  at  all.  The  two  Messrs.  Cann  were  not  at  the  house  more 
than  half  an  hour,  I should  think,  that  morning;  during  that  time  I was  absent  about 
ten  minutes.  Taking  all  the  papers  and  box  out  of  the  hole  occupied  only  about  ten 
minutes.  I "saw  no  carpet  BSg,  after  I took  the  one  1 have  mentioned  into  the  parlour. 
The  breakfast  was  brought  while  we  were  there,  after  the  box  was  taken  out.  1 do  not  think 
Emily  Sandford  had  begun  breakfast  when  the  Me.ssrs  Cann  left.  1 heard  of  no  particular 
papers  being  taken  out  of  that  hole  similar  to  what  she  had  described.  I did  not  see 
Mr.  Cann  show  them  to  Miss  Sandford.  There  were  one  or  two  marble  covered  books,  like 
copy  books,  taken  out.  Mr.  Cann  made  no  observation  about  them ; they  were  hud  on  the 
floor,  but  I do  not  know  what  became  of  them.  After  we  searched  the  place,  I did  see  tlie 
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Qoor  locketl.  Miss  Sandford  left  after  Mr.  Caun.  We  went  to  Wymond'oam  together  about 
ten  in  the  moming ; she  rode  in  my  cart ; slie  had  never  been  in  the  cart  with  me  before.  . 
I do  not  know  wlio  drove  her  to  Stanfield  Hall  on  the  Wednesday. 

The  Court  here  adjourned  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first  witness  called,  when  the 
trial  was  resumed,  was 

Solomon  Savory. — He  said:  I am  a labourer,  living  at  Wymondham.  I have  known 
the  prisoner  twelve  years.  I recollect  the  night  of  the  murder.  I saw  the  prisoner,  on  that 
day,  between  Mr.  Colman’s  and  the  Wymondham  Lodge;  he  was  on  the  read  going 
towards  Wymondham ; it  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  getting  dusk,  when  I saw 
Mm.  I went  to  ask  for  a job ; I first  gave  evidence  in  Mr.  Gann’s  office ; I was  ordered  to  go 
there  b}'  Mr.  Cann,  who  told  my  sister  to  send  me ; Mr.  Cann  first  asked  me  where  I saw 
you.  1 told  him  I saw  you  at  five  o’clock ; he  mentioned  no  time  to  me ; I.  saw  you  on  the 
day  of  the  murder;  you  were  walking  towards  Wymondham ; I was  going  to  Mr.  Colman’s; 
from  there  I went  to  Wymondham , 1 do  not  know  whether  you  were  out  of  sight  when  I 
left  Mr.  Colman’s. 

By  Sergeant  Byle-s  : I had  not  mentioned  to  Mr.  Cann  that  I had  seen  Mr.  Bush : I had 
told  m)’^  sister  that  I had  seen  him ; I did  not  kiss  the  book  at  Mr.  Cann’s. 

WiLLi.\M  Bacon  was  then  sworn. — He  said:  I am  a sheriff’s  officer;  I was,  in  the  year 
1847,  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jermy  to  distrain  ; I cannot  find  my  distraining  papers ; I 
remember  distraining  in  October,1847,  at  Potash  Farm ; I remember  theprisoner  seeing  me  on 
the  18th,  and  asked  me  what  I was  going  to  do  ? He  said,  “ Bacon,  I have  paid  this  money ;” 
he  told  me,  speaking  of  Mr.  Jenny  and  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  would  do  for  them  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

By  the  Prisoner  : I do  not  know  when  you  came  to  say  you  had  paid  Mr.  Clark’s  money ; 

I met  Mr.  Jermy  in  the  street,  who  told  me  that  the  money  was  not  paid : he  told  me  to  go 
to  see  Mr.  Clark,  and  I did  so : Mr.  Clark  told  me  it  was  not  paid : 1 did  not  saj’  anything 
about  your  threat  till  I was  ordered  to  Wymondham,  except  once  at  Attleborough ; a man 
named  King  was  in  the  house  at  the  lime ; I did  not  see  Mrs.  King  till  some  time  after  I 
was  examined  at  WjTnondham  ; 1 do  not  know  who  the  policeman  was  who  came  for  me; 
King  was  with  him  when  he  came  for  mo ; they  both  told  me  what  they  came  for : they 
said  they  had  come  for  me  on  account  of  what  I had  stated  at  Attleborough ; they  told  me 
nothing  else  but  what  I have  now  stated.  [ Prisoner  requested  that  witness’s  depositions 
should  be  read  over,  to  which  the  Court  consented.  ] I do  not  recollect  who  was  in  the  room 
besides  Mr.  King  when  I mentioned  your  threat ; no  one  has  spoken  to  me  since  about  it ; 
you  I old  me,  at  the  magistrates,  that  if  the  policeman  or  King  came  into  the  room  without 
my  seeing  him,  my  evidence  would  be  upset ; and  1 said  I should  like  him  to  come  in  at 
once. 

Bdbert  Martin  : I am  a bailiff,  residing  at  Korwich.  In  Michaelmas,  1848, 1 was  em- 
ployed to  distrain  on  the  prisoner  at  Felmingham.  I entered  upon  the  13th  of  October.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I remained  in  possession. 

Kicharij  Bead  was  then  sworn. — He  said : I am  living  in  Thames  street,  London.  I 
was  once  acquainted  with  John  Lamer.  The  prisoner  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Lamer 
in  March,  1848.  Some  papers,  relating  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Lamer  upon  the  Stanfield  Hall 
property,  were  given  me,  and  I was  asked  if  I could  give  them  into  the  hands  of  a respectable 
solicitor.  Mr.  Bush  shortly  afterwards  inquired  of  me  if  a solicitor  had  taken  the  case  in 
hand,  pd  if  it  was  going  on.  1 accompanied  the  prisoner,  about  that  time,  to  a Mr.  Waugh, 
a solicitor,  in  London.  These  papeis  were  taken  from  Mr.  Waugh,  and  brought  to  me,  and 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  another  solicitor  (Mr.  Wilson).  That  was  about  March.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  papers  were  given  to  a third  solicitor  (Mr.  Flower).  I heard  Mr.  Bush 
say,  he  thought  they  had  an  honest  lawyer  to  carry  on  the  cause.  I received,  by  post,  this 
.etter  from  Mr.  Kush,  dated  2nd  May,  1848  : — 

“ Angel  Inn,  Islington,  May  2nd,  1848. 

“ Hear  Sir, — I have  not  yet  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Wilson.  Since  I saw  you  I 
received  a letter  from  him,  to  say  that  he  was  unexpectedly  called  in  the  country  the  day 
you  should  have  met  him  at  his  office,  and  saying,  he  expected  to  return  on  the  Friday 
following,  but  did  not  fix  any  time  for  meeting ; so,  of  course,  I have  not  called  since.  I had, 
very  unexpectedly,  an  old  will  of  the  late  Kev.  George  Preston  sent  me  bv  te-day’s  post, 
and,  although  not  the  one  made  in  1819,  1 think  the  parties  who  sent  it  will' be  disappointed 
when  they  find  the  use  I shall  make  of  it,  which  will  be  to  have  it  published ; and  I am  not 
at  all  aware  how  I am  to  act  to  do  so.  It  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Larner’s 
business,  no  one  could  be  so  proper  as  he.  Therefore,  I will  meet  him  at  his  office  to-morrow, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  to  con.sult  with  him,  and  see  what  is  best'to  be  done,  and  if  he  thinks  the 
will  will  be  of  any  use  in  Mr.  Larner’s  business. 

“ 1 am.  Dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

. . , , , “ James  B.  Kush.” 

1 received  also  this  letter,  dated  October  the  2nd,  1848.  [This  letter  was  here  road ; it  is 
the  one  referred  to  by  Sergeant  Bylesiu  his  opening  address.  As  we  have  given  it  at  length 
tilt  re,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.]  I met  Mr.  Kush  at  my  house  again  the  day  auer 
receiving  this,  and  went  to  his  house,  at  Mylne-slreet,  in  the  evening;  Thomas  Jenny  and 
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John  L'tmer  came  in  after  I got  there.  Em^ly  Sandford  was  there  when  I went  in ; hut  she 
left  the  room  afterwards.  An  agreement  was  ready  prepared,  on  tlie  table.  It  was  read 
over  aloud,  and  Mr.  Rush  then  said  it  was  his  plan.  I signed  the  agreement  He  said  it 
was  the  only  plan  by  which  he  could  render  the  claimants  any  assistance  whatever.  Jermy 
hesitated  about  putting  his  mark  to  the  paper,  and  appealed  to  me.  I said  there  was 
nothing  unreasonai.le  about  it,  and  both  he  and  Lamer  signed  it;  I signed  it  after  they  had 
done  so.  Emily  Sandford  was  called  in  as  a witness;  I do  not  know  whether  she  put  her 
name  to  it.  He  said  she  would  find  whatever  means  were  required.  He  called  her  “ that 
lady.”  She  was  present  when  that  was  stared.  He  alluded  also  to  the  Felmingham  Farms, 
and  said  he  should  require  Jermy  and  Lamer  to  go  down  the  same  evening  about  them.  He 
said  that  he  would  defray  all  expenses  of  any  suit  that  might  take  place  in  reference  to  the 
Felmingham  property.  He  stated  that  he  held  the  leases  of  the  Felmingham  property. 
Either  one  or  both  of  them,  he  said,  would  expire  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  he  would  put 
the  claimant  in  quiet  pOsses-ion.  He  said  he  expected  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy  would  serve  him 
with  an  ijectment  on  the  12th;  he  said  that  he  should  want  him,  Thomas  Jermy,  down 
into  Norfolk,  and  would  pay  his  expenses;  Jermy  refused  to  go  except  Lamer  went  with 
him.  Rush  w as  agreeable  that  be  should  go,  but  objected  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  I agreed 
to  do  that  myself.  It  was  settled  that  they  were  to  go  on  the  next  day  (the  4th).  I went 
down  on  the  10th.  I went  first  to  Potash.  I met  Rush  at  the  terminus  at  W\mondham 
and  went  to  Potash  with  him.  I did  not  see  Jermy  at  Potash.  I went  to  Felmingham  on 
the  11th  o(  October  with  Rush.  When  we  got  there,  I saw  Jermy  at  a farm- house.  Lamer 
was  there  as  well.  1 was  present  when  the  prisoner  proposed  that  another  agreement  should 
be  made  ; it  was  similar  to  that  sieiied  in  Mylne  street.  [This  agreement  was  put  in,  but 
was  not  read.]  I went  (while  in  Norfolk)  with  the  prisoner  to  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy,  on  the  11th 
of  October,  before  we  went  to  Felmingham,  to  tender  him  some  money.  While  at  Felmingham, 
the  prisoner  produced  in  my  presence  the  draught  of  a notice,  and  I copied  it  off.  This  is  the 
copy  1 made.  It  was  signed  by  Thomas  Jermy,  and  ^vitnessed  by  me.  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  its  being  served.  Mr.  Rush  took  possession  of  it.  This  indorsement  is  in  his 
hand-writing.  It  is  as  follows;  “ 12th  October,  1848 — October  23rd,  gave  Jermy  a copy  of 
this  notice.”  [This  notice  was  then  put  in  and  read.]  I afterwards  went  to  London.  On 
Saturday,  October  14th,  Mr.  Rush  called  upon  me  there,  and  I went  with  him  to  Mr.  Clowes, 
the  printer.  I did  not  hear  Rush  give  any  directions  for  the  printing  of  any  books  or  notices; 
but,  while  the  clerk  went  to  inquire  whether  the  notices  were  done,  to  the  beat  of  my  recol- 
lection, Rush  gave  me  a sovereign,  and  said.  “ Do  yon  pay  for  them.”  In  consequence  of  that 
I paid  the  sovereign,  and  the  prisoner  directed  the  printer  to  send  them  to  Norwich.  He  did 
not  shew  to  me  a draught  of  the  notice  to  be  printed. 

Cross-examined  : The  papers  were  taken  from  Mr.  Wilson’s,  in  consequence  of  his  delay;  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Waugh  got  on  slow  with  them,  and  never  said  so.  The  papers 
were  taken  from  Mr.  Waugh  before  I knew  you;  it  was  my  doing  that  they  were  taken  to 
Mr.  Wilson’s ; this  was  about  March,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I did  express  myself  dis- 
satisfied with  his  being  slow,  and  it  was  my  doing  that  they  were  taken  from  him,  and  Mr. 
Lanier’s  that  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  Flower.  When  we  met  at  Myine-street,  you  told  me 
that  Jermv  must  be  allowed  to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  rightful  owners,  and 
yon  would  defend  the  action  and  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  was  Mr.  Flower’s  advice  that  a bill 
shou'd  be  filed ; and  you  recommended  that  it  should  be  brought  to  trial  at  the  Assises ; and  I 
thought  that  the  best  plan.  Emily  Sandford  was  in  the  next  room,  when  you  told  her  to 
come  in.  I remember  Mr.  Thomas  Jermy  was  very  reluctant  in  signing  at  Myine-street,  and 
also  at  Felmingham.  Yon  told  me  that  the  rents  and  agreements  mentioned  were  old  ones. 
[His  Loraship : This  is  not  his  admissible  evidence  ] I don’t  remember  who  was  at  Pol^h 
when  1 came  down ; I do  not  recollect  your  son  being  there ; I understood  he  was  at  Norwich. 
We  breakfasted  in  the  parlour.  I never  heard  you  express  any  ill-feeling  towards  the  Mr. 
Jermys,  except  that  you  intended  to  do  all  you  could  to  oppose  them  in  the  legal  transactions. 

John  Larnkr  was  next  called.  Mr.  Evans,  however,  remarked  that  the  prosecution  had 
no  question  to  ask  him,  and  that  he  had  onlv  been  called  to  afford  the  prisoner  an  opportunity 
of  interrogating  him.— The  prisoner  declined  doing  so,  and  Lamer  accordingly  retired. 

Thomas  Jermy  was  then  sworn  ; The  following  brief  examination  of  the  witness  took 
place 

Sergeant  Btles  : Can  you  write  ?— Witness  ; No. 

Sergeant  Byles  ; That’s  all.  _ „ ,, 

His  Lordship  (to  Prisoner)  : Do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions  ? Prisoner  : No, 

my  Lord  , 

His  Lordship  (to  Witness)  ; You  may  stand  down. 

The  witness  then  left  the  box.  , , . , 

Mr  Fuedi-rick  HdWE  re-called,  and  re-sworn  by  the  pnsoner  s request. 

PaisoNER  Befomyon  give  your  evidence,  I wish  to  caution  you.  My  firm  hope  agamrt 
all  the  evidence  which^may  be  brought  against  me,  is  in 

upon  you.  Speak,  then,  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  best  of  your  re- 

collectioo.  M u a'l 

Where  ace  you  string  at  Norwich  P — At  the  B^u  hoteL 
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How  often  has  yonr  ertdence  been  tahen  foNvn  in  writing  ?— Never,  but  once. 

When  ?— Within  the  last  fortnight,  at  my  own  honse. 

brought  you  down  here  ? — Mr.  Cann.  tr  t tji 

Did  you  write  letters  to  Mr.  Cann  as  to  your  attending  the  trials  ? — Yes,  I did. 

How  much  are  you  to  have  for  giving  your  evidence  ? — ^How  much  am  I to  have  ? I 
leallv  don’t  understand  the  question. 

Oh  1 has  there  ever  been  anything  said  to  you  about  giving  money  to  you  ?— Never. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  about  attending  the  trial  ?— Never,  in  reference  to 
money.  , „ 

Were  money  matters  mentioned  at  those  conversations  ? Never. 

Have  you  got  no  money  ?— I have  received  one  guinea  for  my  expenses  coming  down  by 

T&llwfi  V 

When  did  you  come  down  ?— By  the  half-past  two  o’clock  train  on  Monday. 

Do  you  swear  yon  have  only  received  a guinea  ? — I do  swear  it.  It  was  only  a pound, 
properlv  speaking,  my  Lord.  . , . , „ „ 

Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Marlborough-street,  Greenwich,  m the  county  of  Kent. 

Have  yon  lived  there  long  ? Oh  dear,  yes,  fbr  seven  years. 

In  the 'same  house? — Yes. 

Are  you  a married  man ?— (Apparently  offended.)  No,  Mr.  Rush;  I am  only  twenfgr- 
one  (a  tit,ter). 

Can  you  give  any  references  as  to  your  respectability?—!  am  not  bound  to  give  any,  Mr. 
Rush  i but  I can.  My  uncle  is  chaplain  to  the  Mercers’  Company ; and  my  father  is  math#-  , 
matical  master  at  Clapham  Grammar  School. 

Were  you  ever  suspected  of  any  crime? 

ihe  Judge;  You  have  no  right  to  ask  that  question.  You  can  ask  if  he  were  ever 
accused. 

Have  you  ever  been  tried  in  any  court? — Never. 

Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Cann  much  as  to  the  transaction  ? — ^Not  above  half  a dozen  words 
on  this  or  any  transaction  since  I came  to  N crwich ; in  fact,  I have  never  seen  him  so  long 
before  as  since  I have  come  into  court  (Mr.  Cann  sat  under  the  witness-box). 

Whose  emplonnent  are  you  in  now  ? — No  one’s. 

At  whose  place  were  you  last  employed? — Mr.  Simpson’s,  Bedford- square.  I was  his 
derk,  and  managed  his  busine>s  for  him. 

Were  you  ever  accused  of  receiving  money  there,  and  not  accounting  for  it? — Never. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  an  indictment  relating  to  Eliza  Kingate? — Yes. 

What  do  you  know  about  it  ? — Do  you  wish  me  to  detail  it  fully  ? 

The  Judge  . Oh  no ; we  cannot  go  into  that. 

Were  you  in  any  trouble  about  it? — 1 never  was  in  any  trouble  about  it;  though  I had 
some  trouble  about  the  case. 

Did  you  make  an  aflSdavit-at  the  time? — No. 

Not  about  peijury  ? — No.  I may  as  well  explain.  • I went  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson 
for  a writ  of  habeas  carpus  on  the  behalf  of  a client  whose  daughter  was  improperly  de- 
tained by  Kingdte;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  I had  to  make  affidavit  of  the  improper 
detention.  Kingate  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  magistrate's 
derk  not  producing  the  depositions  in  conformity  with  the  subpeena,  she  was  acquitted. 

When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Kingate  ? — I attended  for  her  brother-in-law  be- 
fore Mr.  Bro^rin,  last  August. 

Do  you  know  Charles  Mathews  ? 

The  Judge  : The  actor,  yon  mean  ? 

Yes,  my  Lord.  Do  you  know  him  ? — ^Yes. 

W as  there  ever  a char^  made  against  yon  fbr  forging  orders  on  him  ? — -No ; I must  explain 
that  matter,  though  n#t  bound  to  answer  the  question.  A friend  of  mine — a medical  student 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons — had  proposed  to  send  a friend  of  his,  a Mr.  Morgan,  with  an  order 
for  himself  and  a lady.  1 wrote  an  order,  accordingly,  for  the  stage-box  at  the  Lyceum. 
Mr.  Morgan,  on  prMenting  it,  was  detained  by  the  officer  on  dut}'.  I went  before  Mr. 
Math'ws,  accompanied  by  my  friend,  and  told  him  it  was  done  merely  for  a joke;  and  I 
proved,  by  the  evidence  of  my  friends,  before  Mr.  Jardine,  the  magistrate  at  Bow  street,  that 
it  was  only  a joke.  Hewas  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  only  done  as  a joke,  and  expressed  hia 
full  conviction  of  it. 

W'bat  did  Mr.  Simpton  dischaige  yon  for? — He  did  not  discharge  me. 
attend  to  my  business. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  were  clerk  to  Mr.  Waugh  ?■ 
say  which. 

Have  you  performed  the  part  of  counsel  at  the  Judge-and-Jury  Club,  or  at  any  public- 
hoDse  in  London  ? (Laughter.)- — No ; (after  a short  pause)  1 have  occasionally  been  in  su<ih 
places,  and  have  put  on  a wig  and  gown.  (Laughter.) 

Have  yon  employed  part  of  yotir  thne  hi  teaching  boxing? — Never. 

Did  - never  go  by  another  name  ?— -No. 

Do  know  anything  about  the  name  of  Abraham  Leasegrove?— No, 


I went  aw#y  fo 
■In  January  or  Febmary,  ’'48 ; I carft 
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Did  you  not  put  it  on  your  card?— No;  I will  explain;  in  a joke,  a friend  of  mine 
requested  me  to  get  some  cards  printed  with  that  name,  and  I did  so. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Paul? — Yes. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Mr.  Cann  in  London?— I cannot  recollect  exactly ; it  is  not 
more  than  a month ; to  ihy  belief,  ’tis  about  three  weeks. 

Did  you  send  letters  to  any  one  else  in  Norwich  besides  Mr.  Cann?— I did  - to  the  Mayor 
of  Norwich.  ’ 

Did  you  make  the  same  statement  to  him  as  to  Mr.  Cann? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  substance  of  your  letter?— I stated  the  circumstances,  and  the  expres- 
sions 1 recollected  you  to  have  used. 

Where  divl  you  receive  the  parcel  directed  to  you? — At  the  Wheatsheaf. 

How  much  money  was  in  it? — £1. 

Were  you  ever  indicted  for  perjury  at  the  Old  Bailey? — Never. 

Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  you  saw  me  at  Mr.  Waugh’s?— No ; but  if  the  call 
book  is  produced,  it  wilt  be  found  there  that  my  name  is  placed  opposite  yours,  as  I saw  you 
on  the  day  in  question. 

Who  was  the  fighting  man  at  Jessop’s? — Samuel  Siramonds. 

What  wine  did  we  drink  at  Jessop’s  ? — Claret. 

Were  there  many  persons  in  the  room  ? — About  200. 

What  time  was  it  ? — About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

What  date  ?— December  13,  or,  rather,  the  morning  of  December  14,  1847. 

The  Prisoner  requested  that  his  pocket-book  for  1847  might  be  given  to  him,  but  it  could 
not  be  found. 

What  time  did  I go  there? — I cannot  particularize. 

But  I went  you  to  particularize. — Well,  I think  it  was  later  than  twelve  o’clock. 

What  time  did  I leave? — About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  You  left  at  the  time  with 
some  girl,  but  who  she  was  I don’t  know. 

(Here  Witness,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  prisoner,  ran  over  the  names  of  the  waiters 
and  other  persons  present  on  the  night  in  question.) 

The  Judge  ; What  place  is  this? — ’Tis  a wine  and  refreshment  room,  my  Lord. 

Did  any  one  hear  the  expressions  I used  to  you  ? — I should  think  several  did.  Simmonds, 
for  instance,  from  his  position  close  to  you. 

What  did  you  leave  Mr.  Waugh  for. — for  breaking  a window. 

Was  there  not  a serious  charge  made  against  you  ? — No. 

Was  there  no  reason  assigned? — No;  I heard  none  but  the  window-breaking.  Several  of 
the  clerks  were  throwing  stones  at  a back  window. 

Robert  Lemon  ; I am  a clerk  in  the  Norwich  Fire-Office,  and  know  Mr.  Jermy’s  hand- 
writing well;  I believe  this  is  his  signature.  [The  document  al.uded  to  was  put  in  and 
read.  It  was  a notice  from  Mr.  Isaac  Jermy  to  the  prisoner,  to  pay  the  sum  of  £6000  still 
owing  to  him  under  three  indentures,  bearing  date  respectively  30th  November,  1834,  27th 
October,  1841,  and  20tli  September,  1844.] 

Mr.  James  Calver:  I am  a solicitor  at  Kenning  Hall.  My  father’s  name  is  Daniel 
Calver ; he  was  also  a solicitor  at  Kenning  Hall.  I was  acquainted,  also,  with  Mr.  J.  D. 
Margetson,  of  Bungay ; I believe  those  to  be  the  signatures  of  my  father. 

Mr  CandI/E  Clarke  (solicitor,  of  Norwich)  proved  several  documents  in  the  writing  of 
Mr.  Jermy. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Nichols  (surgeon)  deposed,  that  he  w.is  in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Jermy,  and  that 
she  was  in  such  a state  that  she  could  not  appear. 

[Here,  as  frequently  oceurred  during  the  trial,  some  observations  passed  between  the 
learned  Judge  and  the  prisoner,  in  so  low  a tone  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  catch  their  purport,  more  particulary  as  the  reporters  were  placed  at  the  prisoner’s  back, 
and  were  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  bench.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
prisoner  objected  to  the  case  proceeding,  without  an  opportunity  being  given  to  him  oif 
coming  at  Mrs.  Jermy’s  depositions,  and  also  if  it  was  not  proved  that  Mrs.  Jermy  might  not 
be  able  to  attend  hereafter.] 

The  Judge.— If  the  prisoner  says  there  is  most  important  evidence  which  can  be,  and  is 
not,  produced,  we  may  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  trial. 

Prisoner  ; Let  Mrs  Jenny’s  depositions  be  read.  It  is  quite  clear,  according  to  the  act, 
that  I am  right.  _ , , 

After  some  further  remarks,  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  should  stand  over  till  the  next 
morning,  in  order  that  the  prisoner  might  consult  with  his  solicitor  as  to  whether  he  would 
require  Mrs.  Jermy’s  depositions  to  be  read  or  not. 

A witness  was  then  called  to  prove  the  hand-writing  of  Mr,  Margetson,  solicitor,  of 


Bungay.  , . 

Mr.  *Evan8  put  in  three  leases,  one  a lease  of  certain  lands  at  Felmingham  to  the  prisoner 
at  a rent  of  £120  a year,  for  a term  of  11  years,  ending  October  11th,  1848  ; another,  a lease 
of  other  lands  at  Felmingham,  at  a rent  of  £160  a year,  to  the  prisoner  and  his  father  jointly  ; 
and  the  other  a lease  of  several  farms  in  Wyniondham,  Hethel,  Carlton,  and  Keitenhgbam 
for  a term  of  11  years,  at  a corn  rent.  ■ 
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Mr.  Ausrm,  an  officer  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  London,  produced  a fiat  of  bankruptcy, 
dated  the  6th  of  May,  1848,  against  the  prisoner,  on  his  own  petition,  Mr.  Jermy,  it 
appeared,  was  examined  before  the  assignees. 

The  Pkisoner  asked  if  the  papers  produced  contained  an  affidavit  of  debt  to  the  amount  of 
£200  to  his  mother;  to  which  the  Witness  replied  that  they  did. 

The  following  letters  and  doeuments  were  then  put  in ; — A letter,  dated  April  28,  1848, 
addressed  by  the  prisoner  to  his  son ; a letter,  dated  September  27, 1848,  signed  “ R.  Read,”  and 
addressed  to  the  prisoner ; the  agreement  signed  by  Jermy  and  Lamer  in  London,  October  3, 
1348;  another  agreement,  dated  October  10;  an  agreement,  dated  November  21,  1848;  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  signed  “ R.  Read,”  and  dated  October  14,  1848^  a notice  of 
protest  by  the  prisoner,  dated  October  23, 1848,  against  the  legality  of  a distress ; a similar 
document,  dated  October  26, 1848,  and  the  pamphlet  written  by  the  prisoner. 

The  effect  of  these  documents  has  alreadj’  been  given  in  the  opening  speech  of 
Seneant  Byles. 

Copy  of  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  from  James  Blomfield  Rush  to  James 
^lomfield  Rush,  jun. 

“ My  Deab  James, — I received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I do  not 
see  what  you  could  have  done  better  than  you  have. 

“ I have  at  last  got  Jermy  into  a fix,  and  the  rogue  and  villain  knows  it  as  well.  How 
he  will  act  now  will  soon  be  seen ; at  all  events,  he  now  knows  if  he  ruins  me,  I can  him,  or 
yon  would  not  have  seen  him  as  you  have,  but  I do  not  want  3'ou  to  let  any  one  know  this, 
except  your  wife  and  her  aunt.  After  this  kindness  and  faithfulness  to  you,  you  ought  to 
have  no  secrets  from  them.  Send  the  pony  and  gig  up  to  Rockham’s  for  me  on  Sunday 
morning,  about  nine  oclock,  “ Yours  faithfully,  J.  B.  Rush. 

“ Angel  Inn,  Islington,  28th  April,  1848. 

“ Marked — Joseph  Howe.” 

The  pamphlet — Jenny  v.  Jermy — extracts  firom  which  were  given  by  Sergeant  Byles  in  the 
opening  of  his  address,  was  also  put  in. 

Prisoner;  How  long  will  it  be  before  they  have  finished  Iheir  case? — Sergeant  Byles: 
Almost  immediately. 

Prisoner  (to  the  Judge) ; I hope  you  won’t  press  me  to  commence  my  defence  to-night. 
— His  Lordship  : Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  to  begin  to-morrow. 

Prisoner  : There  are  one  or  two  witnesses  who  have  been  suipcenaed  who  are  not  now 
^present,  but  who  wont  be  very  long  in  coming.  There  is  the  witness,  Blanch  Flower,  too ; I 
should  like  to  have  in  the  witness-box.— Sergeant  Byles : We  do  not  propose  calling  her  for 
the  prosecution,  but  she  shall  be  in  attendance  here  if  you  wish  to  call  her. 

Prisoner  : Then  there  is  Solomon  Savory. — Sergeant  Byles : 1 do  not  propose  to  call 
him,  but  I will  have  him  here  for  you. 

His  Lordship  : With  reference  to  the  pamphlet  reflecting  on  Mr.  Jermy,  to  which  the 
learned  counsel  alluded,  but  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  case,  you 
can  have  it  proved  now,  if  you  wish. — Prisoner ; I do  not  care  about  that,  so  as  I can  refer 
to  it  in  my  defence. 

His  Lordship  : Yon  can  refer  to  any  part  of  the  pamphlet  you  think  fit. — Prisoner : And 
these  other  papers,  which  they  have  given  me  notice  that  they  would  produce,  but  which 
have  not  been  brought  forward,  can  I refer  to  them  also? 

His  Lordship  : I have  no  power  to  say  that.  The  giving  you  notice  is  a very  unusual  sort 
of  proceeding ; it  is  only  an  extra  assistance  to  you,  which  prisoners  generally  have  not;  they 
have  told  yon  what  papers  they  have,  but  that  does  not  bind  them  to  put  them  all  in  as 
evidence;  they  only  mean  that  they  will  not  give  in  anj’  others  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
them.  You  maj*  refer  to  them,  if  they  are  legitimate  evidence  for  you,  but  you  cannot  refer 
to  them  as  already  matters  of  evidence. 

TTie  Primner  mentioned  his  letters,  dated  26th  April  and  19th  April,  to  which  he  wished 
to  M permitted  to  refer.  The  Counsel  lor  the  prosecution  not  objecting,  his  Lordship  acceded 
to  his  request,  and  the  letters  were  considered  as  evidence. 

Sergeant  Bylhs:  My  Lord,  that  will  be  the  case. 

His  Lordship  intimated  to  the  Prisoner  that  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  should 
be  in  attendance  to-morrow — that  any  who  had  not  been  examined  during  the  trial  might  be 
called  W him  for  that  purpose. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  till  next  morning. 


FIFTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

PRISONER’S  DEFENCE. 

moraing  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  last  which  would  dawn  on  the 
proce^ingg  connected  wiih  this  protracted  trial,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  did  not  seem  to  be 
^m^ted  by  the  near  approach  to  ite  termination  of  an  event,  the  commencement  6f  whicn 

so  general  a sensation.  T he  b..oths  which  have  been 
-erwited  on  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  Court-house  did  not  seem  to  drive  so  busy  a 
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trade  as  usual,  and  many  of  the  mountebanks  and  mendicants,  -who  had  plied  their  avocations 
with  considerable  success  during  the  last  week,  had  decamped  altogether.  The  crowd  was 
considerably  less  within  and  without  the  Court-house  than  betore,  but  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished visitors  of  the  last  week  retained  their  places,  and  the  proportion  of  ladies  had  con- 
siderably increased. 

Before  the  reporters  were  admitted,  the  governor,  Mr.  Pinson,  called  them  together,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  they  would  keep  their  pen-knives,  or  anything  which  might  be  made 
available  as  a weapon,  out  of  the  reach  of  Rush,  staling  that  he  did  not  ask  this  without 
reason.  We  understand  that  during  the  night  the  prisoner  became  exceedingly  violent,  and 
vowed  revenge  against  the  witnesses  who  had  given  evidence  against  him.  It  was,  therefore, 
feared  that  ho  might  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  own  life,  if  the  means  were  placed  within  his 
own  power,  or  attack  any  one  within  his  reach.  In  const  quenco  of  the  threats  used,  and  the 
apparently  ungovernable  rage  which  had  taken  po.-session  of  the  prisoner,  the  rows  of  small 
iron  spikes  at  the  rear  of  the  dock  and  across  the  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  body  of 
the  court  were  covered  over  with  stout  pieces  of  wood  fastened  down  over  the  points,  so  as  to 
render  the  spikes  useless  in  any  attempt  which  the  prisoner  might  make  on  himself  or  others. 

The  conduct  of  Rush  during  the  night  was  ferocious  in  the  extreme,  and  more  like  that 
of  a demon  than  a human  being.  The  prisoner  (with  whom  turukeys  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  up  every  night,  and  who  have  kept  a strict  watch  over  him),  however,  slept 
a good  deal  last  night;  his  violence  came  on  early  in  the  morning. 

■ These  revelations  caused  the  greatest  excitement  iu  the  court,  which  was  again  crowded. 

Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  took  his  seat  at  a quarter  to  nine  oklock.  The  Jury  assembled  shortly 
before. 

Mr.  Taylor  (deputy  sub- sheriff)  appeared  in  the  witness-box,  with  a man  in  custody  by 
his  side ; and,  having  been  sworn,  informed  the  Court,  that,  as  he  was  conducting  the  Jury  to 
their  quarters  at  the  Maid’s  Head  Inn,  the  previous  night,  a man,  upon  their  getting  out  of 
the  omnibus,  called  out  something  which  be  did  not  distinctly  understand,  but  in  which  the 
name  of  Rush  was  prominent.  As  he  learned  the  man  had  been  exceedingly  violent,  he 
inquired  of  the  officers  what  he  had  said,  and  had  him  taken  into  custody.  He  (the  man) 
asked  whether  he  (Mr.  Ta3'lor)  knew  what  he  had  said,  and,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  him 
declared,  “All  I said  was,  ‘ Gentlemen,  I liopej'ou  will  be  merciful  to  Mr.  Rush.’  ” 

Archibald  Macdonald  (the  man  in  question,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a farm 
labourer),  .said,  “ Yes,  my  Lord,  that’s  what  1 said,  and  I repeat  it.  I had  knmvn  Mr.  Rush 
for  seven  j’ears,  and  had  lived  svith  him  for  the  same  time,  and  I did  not  think  it  was  any 
hai'm  to  saj' so.”  (He  was  understood  to  add  that  he, begged,  pardon  lor  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  drinking  a little.) 

Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  ordered  him  to  he  discharged,  after  a suitable  admonition,  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  what  he  said  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  Jiny  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner. 

Rush  was  then  brought  in  in  the  custody  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol.  He  looked  more 
pallid  even  than  yesterday,  but  tliere  was  no  very  perceptible  change  in  his  demeanour  He 
did  not  appear  to  notice  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  dock  ; and,  taking  his 
accustomed  place  in  front  of  one  of  the  turnkej's,  proceeded  to  arrange  his  papers  (with  the 
aid  of  a legal  assistant,  who  was  separated  from  him  by  a temporary  partition)  ; and  having 
occupied  himself  in  this  way  for  a few  moments,  said : There  is  one  request  I have  to  make- 
to  you,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  allow  me.  It  is  that  1 may  be  at  liberty 
to  put  a few  questions  with  respect  to  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Eiederick  Howe? 

The  Judge  : I really  don’t  know  that  I ought  to  allow  it. 

Prisoner  : If  you  don’t  find  any  doubt  in  the  reasons  I shall  give,  I think  j’ou  ought  to 
do  so,  my  Lord. 

The  Judge:  Really,  my  impression  is  that  this  evidence  is  rather  in  your  favour  than 
otherwise ; but — 

Prisoner  : Thank  you,  my  Lord ; I am  glad  to  hear  your  Lordship  say  that. 

The  Judge  : Don’t  misunderstand  me.  What  1 ought  to  say  is.  this,  that  the  evidence  of 
Howe  has  no  bearing  whatever  with  the  question  at  issue.  If  you  are  innocent,  of  course  his 
evidence  cannot  afiect  you ; if  you  are  guilty,  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  transMtion 
before  us.  I really  don’t  know  that  I ought  to  allow  it;  but,  if  he  is.  in  court,  let  him  be 

c^led  and  examined.  . n ■ t .i, 

William  Frederick  Howe  was  re-called,  and  re-examined  bj'  the  1 nsoneri  Jn  tne 
month  of  September  did  j'ou  not  very  much  frequent  the  Wheatsheaf  tavern? — Witness: 
Yes,  I used  to  go  there.  _ 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  meet  there  a Mr.  Durrant  and  a Mr.  Hyde  ? — Witness : 1 met  a 

Mr..  Durrant  there. 

Prisoner:  You  don’t  recollect  Hyde?— Witness:  No. 

Prisoner:  Did  you  not  mention  the  subject  of  the  Stanfield  Hall  murders  on  vaiious 
occasions  in  the  hearing  of  Durrant  and  Hyde?— Witness:  Mr.  Hyde  may  have  been  there; 

hut  I mentioned  the  subjectin  the.presei.ee  of  Mr.  Durrant. 

Prisoner:  Did  jou  not  say  you  bad  written  to  the  Mayor  of  Lorwich  on  the  subject? 

Witness : I said  1 had  done  so.  . , r>  u j .u  * ... 

Prisoner;  Did  you  not  say  you  had  often  had  a spiee  with  Me  Rush,  and  that  he  v as 
a jolly  good  fellow? — Witness:  I said  1 often  had  had  u spree  with  hun,  cei  taisly. 
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Prisoner:  It  that  fact  true? — Witness:  Yes. 

PRtsoNKR:  Did  j’on  not  say  your  object  was  to  obtain  your  expenses,  and  to  have  a lark 
among  your  friends  in  Norwich? — Witness:  Never.  I never  had  friends  in  Norwich. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  say  that  if  you  had  a £20  note,  you  would  give  your  evidence  iit 
favour  of  Mr.  Rush  ? — Witness : Never. 

The  learned  Judoe:  Have  you  any  friends  in  Norwich? — Witness:  No,  my  Lord;  I 
don’t  know  any  one  here. 

The  Witness  then  retired. 

The  Prisoner  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Juiy,  at  times  reading  from  the  great  massot 
papers  before  him,  and  again  speaking  in  a low,  mumbling  tone,  so  as  to  render  his  statement 
very  incoherent.  He  said : — 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen : I am  how  about  to  submit  to  you  my  defence  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  awful  charges  I ever  heard  brought  against  any  one  in  this  country;  and  ire 
doing  so  I have  to  beg  of  you  to  assist  and  support  me  under  so  a wful  a responsibility.  E 
have  prepared  my  defence,  and  God  is  my  counsel,  to  clear  myself  against  the  horrid  charge 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  brought  against  me. 

I am  quite  aware  that  the  observations  I made  to  the  principal  witness  against  me  in  the 
course  of  her  evidence,  and  the  questions  I put  to  her  on  her  cross-examination,  and  to  some 
of  the  other  witnesses,  may  not  be  understood ; but  they  were  put  on  this  account,  that  she 
having  done  a previous  wrong  by  departing  from  the  evidence  she  had  given  on  her  first  ex- 
amination, I made  up  my  mind  to  abide  the  consequences  and  tell  the  truth  till  the  time  came 
when  all  should  be  clear.  I have  been  advised  by  my  solicitor  not  to  go  beyond  what  has 
been  proved ; but  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  and  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  1 have 
done. 

I hope  and  trust  in  God  you  will  act  so  as  to  obtain  the  ends  of  justice,  and  that,  as  far  as 
you  find  me  concerned  in  any  knowledge  of  something  serious  having  happened  at  Stanfield 
Hall,  you  will,  beyond  that,  acquit  me  of  the  crime,  and  say  at  once  I am  and  must  be  innocent 
of  such  a horrid  affair. 

On  the  18th  of  January  I wrote  a letter  to  my  solicitor,  giving  him  a strong  intimation 
with  respect  to  how  I came  to  know  something  serious  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  at  Stanfield  Hall,  and  that  I had  every  reason  for  thinking,  from  the  way  in  which  I 
and  Mr.  Jermy  were  living  for  the  eighteen  mouths  previous,  I should  be  suspect^,  and  what 
.were  the  means  I took  to  avoid  suspicion. 

[The  prisoner  here  began  to  look  over  his  papers,  and  departed  from  the  line  of  his  drfence 
into  a long  statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  magi.strates 
while  emplov  ed  in  drawing  up  documents  for  his  defence.  He  complained  that  be  had  not 
been,  permitted  to  communicate  freely  with  his  solicit  .r,  and  that  the  latter  hadsentame- 
memorial  toSirG.Grey  on  the  subject,  who  (the  prisoner  was  utidtrstood  to  say)  had  sanctioned 
the  course  pursued  by  the  authorities.  He  hoped  his  Lordship  would  assist  him,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  ends  o!  justice,  in  giving  him  every  indulgence  on  that  account;  that 
he'  (the  Juilge)  w ouid  bear  in  mind  the  way  in  which  the  j rinci  al  evidence  had  been  given 
against  him,  wiihout  his  being  present,  which  w'as  done  with  the  object,  he  contended,  of 
prejudicing  public  op-nion  against  him ; and  that  he  would  give  him  every  latitude  to  make 
up  for  the  injustice.] 

The.  letter  (continued  he)  1 wrote  to  my  solicitor,  he  never  got.  I was  not  allowed  to  give 
him  my  iiisiructions,  and  the  letter  never  reached  his  hands.  It  was  in  substance  as  follows 
. — (here  the  pr  soner  dropped  his  voice,  and  rend  at  once  so  indistinctly  and  rapidly  that  it 
was  scarcely  po-s  ble  to  catch  what  he  said.  The  auti.'-tance  of  it  ran  thus)  . — 

Abont  t wo  o’clock  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  November,  a man  told  me  that  he  and  a lawyer 
were  coming  to  Potash  to  speak  to  me  that  night,  about  eight  o’clock,  comeniing  taking  pos- 
seesion  of  Stanfli  Id  Hall,  as  tliey  had  done  some  years  bi  fore,  and  that  he  would  like  to  hear 
from  me  what  I thought  ot  the  maiter,  and  what  help  1 could  muster  for  tliein.  I said, 
“ Very  well,  they  might  do  as  ibe\  liked;  hut  lliat  the^  must  not  come  to  blie -house,  for  if 
they  were  seen  at  Potash,  1 would  be  sure  to  be-siispi cted,  fiom  tlie  way  in  which  Mr.  Jermy 
and  I liad  hei  n living  for  some  time  back.”  I said,  “ You  should  come  into  the  gasdeu  at 
Potash,  w lien  1 will  .see  you  and  speak  to  you.” 

About,  eight  oclisk  1 w.ciii  out,  and  looked  about  the  plantations  to  see  if  anyone  was 
standing  about.  The  man  was  standing  in 'he  orchard,  and  the  lawyer  with  him.  I was 
on  the  outside  Ilf  it.  We  went  iiiio  the  fields  wh.  re  i he  stacks  were.  I stood  by  the  stacks. 
He  asked  me  what  1 tlinuaht  oueht  now  to  be  done — th.it  he  intended  to  take  pogse.'-s  on  at 
once.  1 to  d tdm  I thought  it  (Ids  plan)  a ver\  daiiterous  one,  and  that  to  take  poss  ssion 
would  ri quire  plenty  ot  in  Ip  j and  even  then  1 did  not  tidiik  it  would  succeed,  lie  sai  i he 
had  seven  or  eiaht  otlr  rs  with  him  ; that  ihey  would  rem  im  lliere  all  ni^ht,  and  see  what 
wasio  t e dime.  I to  d him  they  Would  do  s.imelhing  wliich  wo  dd  ho  spoken  of,  as  they  did 
h fore,  and  that  then  they  would  be  sorry  f r it.  lie  sa  d,  “1  will  try  the  same  way  you 
did.  I told  h m he  would  he  t urn-  d ■out.  I ic  s dd,  **  No,  n ■ ; i oi  s*  n c.  No  one  w oulii  h »ve 
dar:d  to  break  the  ilonrs  open  when  we  t.  ok  pnsse-ssioii  In  fore.  i'  you  ba  t m t goue  down  and 
.broke  them  ; sini  ‘t  at  he  wijs  sure  the  soMieis  wnu|,j  not  dare  ,»  interfere.’ '* 

fhe  Ji  im;.  : l »i  h miii  could  laise  ytir  vn'ce  a little. 

Tlie  Pkisovku.  My  I.ord,  I have  plentv  of  evidence. 
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The  J ODGE : I do  not  mean  to  interrupt  you.  I only  wish  you  to  raise  vour  voice 

The  Prisoner  : I hope  yon  will  excuse  me,  for  I have  had  a great  deal  of  talking 

1 said,  “ You  ought  to  know  best ; but  I think  different.”  He  said,  “ I have  not  the  least 
fear ; there  are  one  or  two  more  of  us  who  will  be  completely  able  to  do  this.  AVe  will  use 
no  violence ; and  if  the  servants  should  be  kept  from  giving  an  alarm,  everything  will  be 
jright,  and  we  ivill  have  plenty  of  help  in  the  morning.”  He  then  said  it  was  coining  near 
the  hour  when  the  others  should  come,  and  asked  me  if  I would  come  with  liim  to  show  him 
the  way  to  the  Hall.  I said  I had  no  objection  to  do  so,  but  thought  he  said  he  had  been 
across  the  fields  two  or  three  times.  I showed  him  the  way,  and  I then  left  him. 

The  J DDGE : What  day  was  this  ? 

On  the  Friday,  my  Lord.  He  and  the  other  went  on,  and  I followed  them  at  a distance, 
and  heard  them  going  towards  Stanfield  Hall.  I went  as  near  the  Hall  as  possible,  to  see  if 
^hey  made  any  attempt.  I wandered  abont  for  about  two  hours,  but  I heard  nothing  more  of 
them,  and  I went  back  to  Potash,  where  I got  about  eleven  o’clock. 

1 never  heard  anything  more  of  them  till  the  28th  of  November  last.  On  that  day  the 
man  called  Joe  and  a lawyer  came  to  me  at  Potash,  and  said,  he  called  once  more  to  ask 
me  if  I would  aid  them  in  getting  possession  of  Stanfield  Hall ; that  if  I once  got  in  I should 
have  plenty  of  help ; and  that  they  would  not  want  me  to  assist  them  for  more  than  half  an 
■hour.  I told  them  I would  not,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  expect  me,  after  what  I told 
them  on  Friday.  (One  reason  of  my  being  at  Potash  was  to  prevent  my  son  getting  into 
■trouble,  owing  to  the  men  going  there.)  They  said  if  I would  not  help  them,  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  it  by  themselves,  either  next  evening  or  morning ; but  that  some 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  attempt  in  the  morning — that  others,  besides  the  law- 
3’er,  thought  it  would  be  better  and  safer  to  take  possession  in  the  evening ; that  he  had  six 
-or  seven  more  to  aid  him ; and  he  thought  there  was  more  dependence  to  be  placed  on  tliem, 
than  seventy  or  eighty  in  the  morning ; and  that  there  would  not  be  half  the  hubbub  in 
getting  in.  I said,  “ Very  well,  you  know  best ; but  I don’t  agree  -with  j’-ou ; I fear  you  will 
do  something  wrong.” 

They  went  away,  and  I went  out  towards  Stanfield  Hall  that  evening.  They  were  then 
•in  the  fields,  walking  about  on  the  lawn.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  fully  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do.  I went  back,  after  waiting  about  three  hours,  and  went  through  the 
^•rod,  towards  Potash.  Aa  I was  going  towards  the  Farm,  I met  Joe.  I said  to  him, 
*•' Your  coming  in  at  night  is  not  right,  as  you’ll  find  out  when  too  late.”  He  said,  “Before 
iwe  do  anything,  I and  the  lawyer  will  call  and  let  you  know  how  we  are  going  to  proceed.” 
1 said,  “ I wish  to  know  nothing  about  it ; if  you  do  anything,  I shall  hear  of  it  in  the 
■morning.”  He  then  left  me.  I went  on  home.  I had  some  prepossessions  of  fear  at  the 
time,  though  I did  not  think  anything  serious  would  happen. 

I left  Potash  about  eight,  or  a little  after  eight,  as  I shall  prove  very  clearly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  your  Lordship  and  of  the  Jury  hereafter.  I thought  I would  go  as  fai'  as  the  Farm, 
.and  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Hall ; but  in  going  along  I made  up  my  mind  not  to 
go  near  it.  When  I got  round  from  the  plantations,  I went  down  by  the  side  of  the  Farm ; and 
when  I got  to  the  fence  of  Stanfield  Hall  Farm,  I waited  tfe^e  about  five  minutes,  and  thought 
•I  would  go  back.  Just  then  I distinctly  heard  the  report  or  a gun  or  pistol  in  a direct  line 
with  the  Hall.  Immediately  after,  I heard  two  more  shots,  but  not  so  loud.  I was  struck 
with  amazement,  as  I thought  that  if  they  took  fire-arms  with  them  it  w onld  be  to  intimidate, 
and  not  to  use  them.  I then  heard  the  bell  at  the  Hall  ring,  and  I got  back  to  Potash  as 
. quickly  as  I could,  and  went  through  the  garden  into  the  house. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter,  which  I shall  read  before  I am  done.  I had 
■seen  Joe  pass  Potash  repeatedly,  and  in  Norwich.  He  was  a man  having  the  appearance  of  a 
porter,  and  always  hairing  parcels  with  him.  I have  seen  him,  also,  with  a basket,  and  twice 
leading  a horse,  as  if  he  had  something  to  do  about  stables.  I have  also  seen  another  of  the 
men,  whose  name  was  Dick,  once  or  twice,  and  once  I saw  Joe  at  the  door  of  a public-house 
•in  Norwich.  The  lawyer  I never  saw  only  twice — the  first  time  when  he  came  to  speak  to 
me  at  Potash,  the  Friday  before  the  murder,  and  the  other  when  he  and  Joe  passed  from 
Potash  to  Stanfield  Hall  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  I never  heard  anj’thing  more  of  the 
matter  except  once,  when  I saw  Joe  and  Dick  at  Norwich,  when  they  told  me  the  hrwycr 
•would  come  down  to  apeak  to  me  on  Friday. 

This  is  all  I know,  and  how  I came  to  know,  of  the  proceedings  on  the  night  of  the 
•murder ; and  the  want  of  my  insisting  on  my  wish  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  what  I 
knew  to  Emily  Sandfonl  when  1 came  home  that  night  has  been  of  such  serious  consequence 
■to  me,  herselfi  and  to  my  dear  children — for  I did  not  think  that  she,  knowing  me  as  she  has 
done,  could  suppose  that  I could  be  guilty  of  such  a horrid  murder ; but  my  not  telling  her, 
and  insisting,  as  I should  have  done,  and  her  being  at  the  Hall  the  day  aftw  the  mnrder,  led 
them  to  believe  I was  the  murderer,  and  led  to  all  the  consequences  which  have  followed. 
(This  statement  must  seem  obscure,  if  not  in  some  places  contradictory,  but  is  it  probable 
that  the  obscuritj'  and  apparent  contradictions  may  proceed  from  the  loss  of  man^'  words, 
.and  which,  if  they  could  hare  been  reported,  or  even  jessed  at,  might  have  cleared  up  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  that  now  presents  so  bald  an  aspect.) 

(The  Prisoner  then  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  learned  counsel 
ibr  the  prosecution  in  opening  his  case.)  He  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that 
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those  remarks,  as  well  as  the  prosecution,  were  wrong,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  his  dear 
little  children.  The  learned  gentleman  had  alluded  to  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Jenny 
and  him  in  former  days,  and  the  first  thing  he  mentioned  was  an  entry  in  his  (prisoner’s)' 
pocket-book.  Now,  what  was  the  historj'' of  that  pocket-book?  He  could  not  help  saying 
jt  was  the  greatest  injustice  that  could  be  committed  against  him  to  bring  that  forwmd. 
There  had  been  nothing  whate'rer  shown  to  be  contained  in  that  book  which  could  bring 
him  into  such  a position. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Frederick  Howe.  His  Lordship  thought  the  evidence  of  that 
man  of  no  consequence;  but  he  (prisoner)  thought  it  was  most  important,  for  on  it  the  prose- 
cution relied  to  prove  he  said  he  would  serve  Mr.  Jermy  with  an  ejectment  for  the  other 
world.  He  did  not  mind,  therefore,  what  his  Lordship  said,  and  he  hoped  the  Jury  would 
keep  the  efiect  of  Howe’s  evidence  clearly  before  them.  He  never  had  heard  his  name 
uttered  till  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  named  it.  They  (the  Jury)  had  heard  him 
soy  at  the  time,  “God  protect  me — I never  had  any  such  feelings  against  Mr.  Jermy.”  He' 
never  had  any  feelings  towards  him,  except  trying  all  lawful  means  to  oppose  him  in  what 
he  unjustly  obtained  possession  of. 

This  fellow — this  Howe — was  to  have  proved  this  most  important  thing  against  him.  Now, 
his  Lordship  said  they  were  to  place  no  dependence  on  his  testimony.  Since  that  time,  he 
had  received  many  letters  respecting  the  fellow ; and  though  the  Judge  might  think  his 
evidence  of  no  consequence  now,  he  contended  that  it  would  have  been  most  important  for 
the  prosecution,  if  they  could  have  proved  such  a thing  against  him. 

Next  came  Bacon’s  evidence.  He  never  mentioned  a word  of  what  he  now  said  till  twelve' 
months  after  the  occurrence  took  place.  If  Howe’s  evidence  could  be  of  no  consequence,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  evidence  of  Bacon  to  be  of  any  consequence  either.  He  had  no  hesita-- 
tion  in  saying  at  once  that  he  stood  on  that  letter  which  he  had  written ; and  that  he  would 
show  them  everything  he  had  done  was  open  .and  straightforward,  and  that  there  was  no  ill 
feeling  between  Mr  Jermy  and  himself. 

Why  had  not  the  prosecution  called  Glasscock?  Because  he  was  an  honest  man,  and 
would  not  come  forward  to  swear  the  notices  were  in  his  (prisoner’s)  hand-writing.  He  was 
not  like  Jesse  White — a fellow  who  would  swear  anything.  When  Glasscock  was  examined,- 
he  said  in  his  opinion  the  notices  were  not  in  his  hand- writing.  A witness  had  been  called  tC' 
prove  the  writing  of  the  letters.  Why  had  he  not  been  called  to  prove  the  writings  on  th& 
covers  (the  notices)  as  well  ? Glasscock  had  lived  a year  with  him  in  the  same  house,  and 
he  could  have  told  the  Jury  there  never  had  existed  any  enmity  between  him  and  Mr. 
Jermy.  He  hoped  every  letter  would  be  read  at  full  length.  There  he  stood,  and  God' 
Almighty  knew  he  was  innocent.  He  had  no  fear  on  his  mind,  but  that  he  should  prove 
himself  to  be  so.  He  defied  the  prosecution,  the  witnesses,  or  any  of  them,  to  prove  by  a 
true  witness  any  attempt  of  his,  or  to  bring  forward  anything  against  him.  He  trusted  in 
God  alone,  and  hoped  He  would  assist  him. 

The  next  evidence  was  that  of  Emily  Sandford ; and  before  he  concluded  he  would  show 
them  quite  enough  of  her  evidence  to  enable  them  to  see  in  what  light  they  ought  to  take  it. 
Great  stress,  too,  had  been  laid  on  the  first  of  the  two  leases  between  him  and  Mr.  Jermy" 
expiring  last  Michaelmas ; but  there  was  a clause  that,  before  possession  was  entered  upon, 
valuators  should  be  appointed,  and  notice  given  of  their  entry.  He  had  given  notice  to  send 
valuators,  but  they  did  not  attend.  He  could  prove  that ; and  therefore  he  could  have  had  ' 
no  right  to  give  up  possession  under  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

_ It  would  come  out  on  readingthe  pamphlet  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Jermy  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  Stanfield  Hall  Farm,  but  that  he  (Rush)  never  got  a farthing  for  it.  If  Emily  Sandford 
evidence  in  a proper  way,  it  would  have  been  plainly  seen  what  was  the  eflfect' 
of  the  two  agreements — the  one  signed  in  Mylne-street,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  Fel- 
mingham  estate.  The  latter,  in  fact,  completely  did  away  with  the  agreement  signed  im 
Myine-street,  and  the  other  was  not  of  the  least  use.  What  was  the  consequence  ? After 
the  one  signed  at  Felmingham,  on  the  12th  of  October,  it  was  put  into  the  proper  place  for' 
Mch  papers  the  iron  box.  As  to  the  other  lease,  they  must  know  very  well  it  was  of  no" 
importance,  after  the  other  had  been  executed.  Much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  where  if 
had  been  found,  but  God  knows  who  put  it  there. 

®iso>  had  laid  great  stress  on  his  having  driven  over  to 
otanfield  Hall  in  a gig  with  Emily  Sandford ; but  that  was,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
^P  “ most  carious  sort  of  a way ; and  any  one  looking  at  it  in  its  true  light 
wimid  see  at  once  there  was  something  more  behind  the  curtain  than  he  was  at  first  aware  of 

He  hoped  they  all  recollected  the  evidence  of  Hubbersty.  He  had  suspected  something 
all  along,  and  in  every  respect  all  his  suspicions  had  turned  out  well  founded,  as  he  would 
prove  before  he  had  done.  He  hoped  God  Almighty  would  assist  him.  He  had  not  the 
least  fear,  before  he  was  done,  to  make  it  clear  that  tne  evidence  had  been  got  up  against 
im  for  the  foulest  possible  purpose.  But  then  as  to  going  out  after  dark.  Well,  God 
Almighty  knew— Ho  always  had  his  eyes  upon  him— he  hoped  he  would  satisfactorily 
explain  why  he  went  out  after  dark ; and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  would  do  so  by 
their  witnesses,  and  without  calling  a single  witness  of  his  own.  Next,  they  hud  heard  of 
the  servants  being  out  the  day  of  the  occurrence.  He  would  show  them  why  they  had  gone  • 
away,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  and  had  no  control  over  them. 
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Tlien,  a gicat  deal  wiis  said  of  his  having  discharged  his  gun ; one  gun,  as  they  had  hoard 
■was  kept  for  his  own  use ; another,  for  that  of  his  son.  He  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  shoot- 
ing much,  but  occasionally  he  went  out ; and  as  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot  sparrows,  when- 
ever he  saw  them  m the  garden  or  about  the  place,  he  kept  his  gun  loaded  on  purpose.  There 
■w'as  one  witness  whom  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  dared  not  to  call  to  prove  that" he  was 
guilty ; no — they  dared  not  to  call  him ; but  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  if  there  was  one  in  the 
world.  The  magistrates  had  had  him  under  examination  for  twenty  hours ; they  had  him 
in  prison,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make  him  change  his  evidence.  He  hoped  the  witness 
■was  still  honest ; and  if  he  was  he  thought  a great  deal  more  would  come  out  on  his  examina- 
tion than  they  were  aware  of,  and  that  they  would  see  the  whole  of  that  affair  in  as  different 
a light  as  possible. 

But,  next,  about  the  straw  that  was  said  to  have  been  laid  down  before  Friday  night.  They 
air  knew  what  stress  had  been  laid  on  that  circumstance.  Never  had  there  been  such 
a thing  heard  of  before.  He  knew  nothing  about  it  when  it  was  first  laid  down.  In  fact,  it 
was  laid  down  after  harvest,  when  the  pigs  were  going  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
track  instead  of  along  the  fields,  and  they  had  heard  that  the  muck  lay  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep. 

Hubbersty,  the  policeman — a verj'  nice,  respectable  man,  to  be  sure — swore  there  was  no 
litter  there ; but  it  had  been  proved  by  other  witnesses,  over  and  over  again,  that  there  was. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  they  would  listen  to  all  the  witnesses ; but  one  thing  he  was  determined 
to  do — he  would  have  Mrs.  Jermy’s  depositions  rear’ ; and.the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  might 
twist  and  twine  them  as  they  liked. 

Here,  suddenly  breaking  off,  the  PRisoSER,addressing  the  Coui-t,  said : I wish  to  a.sk  you,  my 
Iiord,  whether  I should  call  any  other  -witnesses  no-w,  before  I say  what  I have  to  say,  or  call 
them  last,  and  remark  upon  all  ? 

The  Judge:  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  other  witnesses.’ — The  Prisoner:  Those  I 
want  to  call.  There’s  Savory,  Blanch  Flower,  and  another. 

The  Judge  : You  must  conclude  all  you  have  to  say  before  you  call  any  witnesses. 

The  PRtsoNEK  proceeded:  In  considering  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  they  ought  to 
compare  the  evidence  given  by  the  same  witness  in  one  place  with  his  evidence  given  in 
another ; and  on  hearing  the  depositions  read  he  hoped  they  would  compare  them  carefully. 
For  instance,  there  was  Watson  the  butler’s  evidence.  Let  them  look  to  what  he  said  before 
the  magistrates,  and  afterwards.  He  was  fairly  forced  to  what  he  said,  poor  fellow.  He  be- 
lieved there  never  had  been  a man  so  pressed  as  he  had  been.  His  impression  was,  that  Wat- 
son was  honest,  and  was  willing  to  give  his  evidence  right,  but  that  he  was  forced  to  do  other- 
wise; and  he  could  prove  his  evidence  was  completely  wrong. 

The  prisoner  then  proceeded  to  read  the  depositions  of  Watson  before  the  magistrates  and 
before  the  coroner.  They  would  remark  that  he  omitted  many’  things  before  the  latter  which 
lie  had  sworn  to  in  the  other  depositions.  He  said,  for  instance,  he  saw  a man  coming  up  the 
yascage  with  a mask  on  his  face,  and  described  how  his  arms  were,  &c.  Before  the  coroner,  he 
omitted  all  these  particulars ; and  in  court  he  said  that  as  soon  as  he  left  the  pantry  he  saw  a 
man  turn  the  corner.  The  time  between  the  first  and  second  shots,  as  stated  by  other  ■wit- 
nesses, was  not  the  same  as  that  stated  by  Watson.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  there  were  two  people 
in  the  hall  from  the  description,  and  that  what  was  called  by  some  witnesses  the  hall-door 
hanging  was  the  second  report 

With  regard  to  Watson’s  evidence,  that  the  man  he  saw  was  like  him,  such  thoughts  could 
never  come  into  a man’s  mind  without  being  put  there.  The  man,  he  said,  'was  walking  fast 
when  he  passed  him ; and  was  it  not  quite  clear  that  Watson  could  not  observe  what  he  was 
like  ? But  he  had  not  given  the  same  evidence  here  that  he  gave  before  the  magistrates. 
There,  Blanch  Flower’s  evidence  was  most  important  for  him ; and  if  his  Lordship  wished  for 
justice  he  should  have  insisted  on  its  being  read. 

He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Margaret  Bead,  the  cook.  He  hoped  the  Jury  will  re- 
member that  evidence,  for  he  stpod  there  before  God  and  his  country,  and  he  defied  them  to 
find  anything  against  him  if  that  evidence  was  attended  to.  He  asked  them  to  comppe  the 
evidence  which  Bead  gave  before  the  coroner  with  what  she  had  stated  there.  His  firm 
belief  was  that  she  never  saw  any  one  in  the  passage  at  all.  Before  he  was  don^  he  would 
show  that  his  cloak  was  placed  on  him  at  the  Bridewell  to  see  if  she  recognized  him,  but  she 
failed  to  do  so.  .... 

The  Judge  : I will  have  that  done  if  you  wish  it,  and  you  are  warranted  in  asking  it  to 
be  done.  What  I understand  you  to  mean  by  your  observation  is,  that,  looking  at  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Jury,  so  as  to  satisfy  them  that  any  one  of  the 
witnesses  ever  saw  a man  come  out  of  the  Hall  in  the  way  mentioned. 

The  Prisoner  • Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Judge  : I think  you  are  justified  in  asking  that  that  should  be  done  again. 

The  Prisoner  ■would  certainly  like  it.  There  was  nothing  sufficient  in  the  evidence  to 
satisfy  a Jury  that  anybody  saw  a man  coming  along  the  passage  at  all.  Here  was  a CTeat 
cloak  reaching  down  to  his  legs,  and  yet  was  it  not  extraordinary  that  Bead  should  have 
given  such  evidence  ? She  said  the  cloak  might  have  been  held  up,  but  she  admitted  that 
bis  hand  was  down ; and  she  swore  before  the  coroner  that  the  cloak  which  the  man  wore 
did  not  reach  beyond  his  knee.  He  would  produce  the  gannent  which  he  had  on  that  night 
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He  would  prove  the  reason  why  he  went  out  at  nights,  and  that  Emily  Sandford  had  seen 
aim  go  out,  and  told  the  prosecution  what  his  dress  was ; and  they  have  concocted  all  this 
evidence  and  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses.  He  would  produce  the  dress  he  wore 
the  night  of  the  murders,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  wore  it. 

He  had  most  important  documents  to  sliow,  aud  one  particularly  so,  which  Mr.  Jermy 
handed  him  on  the  21st,  and  which,  if  produced  by  the  prosecution,  would  show  that  he 
was  at  the  time  in  his  (the  prisoner’s)  power.  It  would  be  no  great  advantage  to  him,  per- 
naps,  to  produce  that  paper,  but  it  would  show  the  confidential  footing  on  which  Mr.  Jermy’s 
father  was  with  him ; and  that,  being  oue  of  his  best  friends,  he  (the  prisoner)  could  not  do 
anything  against  his  family  be)’ond  protecting  himself.  The  Jury  would  bear  well  in  mind 
what  Read  said  about  his  wearing  his  head  upon  one  side.  He  never  heard  of  such  a thing 
before. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  the  facts  and  truth  of  the  thing,  and  that  would  come  out  before 
he  had  done.  She  said  the  man  was  walking  quicker  than  he  (the  prisoner)  usually  did ; 
but  how  could  she  see  this  with  Miss  Jermy  between  her  and  him?  The  prosecution  had 
not  produced  that  young  lady.  Tire  poor  boy  who  was  put  into  the  box  yesterday  spoke  the 
truth ; and  why,  therefore,  should  he  not  be  brought  forward  ? 

He  now  came  to  the  case  of  Honor  Holmes,  the  kitchen  maid,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
read  the  facts  in  her  evidence  which  were  in  his  favour.  She  went  with  the  other  parties  in 
the  direction  in  which  this  man  must  have  come  in  going  to  or  leaving  the  Hall.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  gone  in  that  direction  without  knowing  they  were  there ; and 
did  the  Jury  think  he  could  have  had  impudence  enough  to  go  through  all  these  people  on  such' 
an  object  ? Holmes  must  have  seen  or  heard  something  of  the  man  described,  if  she  returned 
when  she  stated.  Harvey’s  evidence,  the  Jury  would  see,  had  been  tampered  with ; he  (the- 
prisoner)  knew  how  very  well.  The  evidence  had  been  twisted  and  twirled  in  every 
direction.  Read  used  the  word  “ intervened”  in  her  examination,  and  yet  she  acknowledged^ 
that  she  did  not  understand  the  meaning 

He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  God  Almighty  would  enable  him  to  make  hiS 
evidence  appear  clear  to  them.  Another  most  important  point  was  the  time  that  Holmes 
was  gone.  He  would  prove  that  it  was  not  as  stated.  She  states  that  five  or  six  days- 
before  the  murder  she  observed  a light  on  the  lawn,  aud  the  appearance  of  a man  with  a 
cloak.  Now,  was  it  hkely  that  a man  therewith  an  intention  to  commit  murder  should 
have  a light?  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  had  a dark  lantern  for  years ; and  the  Jury, 
as  practical  men,  were  quite  aware  that  it  was  much  better  not  to  show  a light  if  a person 
wanted  to  detect  anything  wrong  among  his  servants.  Where  was  the  farmer  that  had  not 
a dark  lantern? 

Then,  he  would  ask,  how  had  Harvey  given  his  evidence  ? How  could  any  man  have  got 
there  and  shot  Mr.  Jenny  while  these  people  were  about  the  door?  It  was  impossible, 
without  being  seen  by  these  servants.  Then,  there  was  another  thing — why  should  all 
these  people  have  run  away,  if  they  thought  there  was  anything  serious  going  on  ? These 
servants  were  running  about  the  Hall,  and  yet  they  had  never  been  examined  before  the 
coroner.  He  would  show  that  there  never  was  a man  who  had  been  treated  as  he  had.  If' 
the  reporters  had  been  admitted  at  previous  inquiries,  the  public  would  have  known  what 
was  going  on.  They  would  find  that,  please  God  Almighty,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done  against  him,  he  would  be  able  to  look  his  enemies  in  the  face.  He  hoped  Gk>d 
Almighty  would  make  it  appear  how  this  thing  was  working. 

There  was  eveiy  excuse  for  Mrs.  Jermy’s  deposition,  considering  the  situation  she  was  in, 
and  the  situation  in  which  she  thought  he  was. 

Then,  said  he,  there  is  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford.  There  is  every  excuse  for  her, 
poor  girl,  God  Almighty  knows ! But  I shall  be  able  to  produce  further  evidence  on  this 
point.  I have  a letter  from  Mr.  Gann.  Can  anything  be  more  unfair  than  the  way  in  which 
her  evidence  was  taken  ? When  preparing  for  her  examination  in  Bridewell,  she  was  with 
the  magistrates  at  the  Hail  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  leave  until  twel've 
nt  night.  What  do  you  think  she  was  doing  all  that  time  ? why,  she  was  examined  over 
and  over  again.  If  I had  been  able  to  examine  her  free  from  the  intiuence  of  the  magistrates 
I should  have  been  able  to  have  believed  her,  for  I believe  she  is  honest  enough  to  tell  the 
truth.  But  what  can  I do  under  the  circumstances  ? What,  you  shall  see  by-and-by.  What 

knew  all  about  it,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  was  understood 
when  Clarke  was  examined,  that  I was  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  him. 

The  Judge  said  the  prisoner  could  examine  him ; and  inquired  of  the  crier  of  the  court  if 
Mr.  Clark  was  there.  The  crier  told  him  he  was  not,  but  that  he  would  be  there  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  his  Lordship  said,  “ Very  well,  then  you  can  examine  him.” 

iriusoxBR;  Ihen  as  to  butter;  they  had  heard  how  he  had  given  his  evidence  as  to  the  ■ 
means  of  crossing  the  drain.  It  wm  a very  dangerous  place  to  walk  over  in  the  daytime 
even,  and  at  night  not  one  man  in  a hundred  could  pass.  Then  about  laying  down  the 
straw.  This  was  a piece  of  beans,  and  the  pigs  used  to  go  back  and  forward,  the  straw  being 
put  there  to  keep  them  on  that  side  of  the  field  when  their  bellies  were  filled.  'I'his  was  the- 
rmit of  the  fuss  which  had  been  made  about  the  straw.  Hie  impression  was  that  it  was  at  ' 
-hat  very  time  a bean  stubble.  As  to  time,  Stanley’s  was  the  most  direct  evidence  of  any 
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His  evidence,  and  Watson’s  taken  witli  it,  showed  that  the  mm-der  took  place  later  than- 
stated,  and  that  it  must  have  been  very  near  nine  o’clock. 

Coming  to  the  evidence  of  Pont,  Mortar,  Amos,  and  Osborne,  he  would  show  the  purposeof 
the  barefaced,  impudent  evidence  they  had  given,  lie  called  their  attention  to  this  to  show 
the  way  m which  the  evidence  had  been  got  up,  for  that  must  come  out.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  fellow  Pont  had  studied  his  first  depositions  in  the  papers,  for  he  repeated  the 
verj-  words  he  used  before  tlie  coroner ; but  let  them  compare  what  he  said,  ndth  the  evidence 
of  the  others,  and  then  they  would  see  the  difference.  They  would  find  that  these  men  con- 
cocted the  point  about  time.  At  the  time,  he  could  observe  their  drift,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  put  certain  questions.  They  had  got  up  the  story  of  his  saying  that  young  Jenny 
was  his  enemy ; but  was  it  likely  that  he  would  make  such  a statement  if  he  were  guilty  ? 
and  the  Jury  would  recollect,  that  though  it  was  stated  he  said  so  in  the  presence  of  Miss 
Sandford,  she  had  no  recollection  of  it. 

Then  about  the  papers,  that  fellow  Pont  told  the  other  men  what  they  ought  to  say,  as  he 
went  out  of  com't,  and  they  had  done  so.  It  showed  the  injustice  to  whioh  he  had  been 
subjected.  About  the  evidence  Osborne  gave  as  to  seeing  the  parties  go  up-stairs  at  Potash, 
he  wanted  to  explain  away  that  statement.  Thompson,  however,  said  that  no  one  went  up- 
stairs with  him  (the  prisoner)  but  Amos  and  Mortar,  and  it  was  clear,  from  the  position  in 
which  Osborne  stood,  that  he  could  not  have  seen  them.  The  evidence  of  these  parties,  he- 
h<med  they  would  well  consider  in  all  its  bearings.  The  words  to  which  they  spoke, 
differed;  and  the  Jury  heard  what  Pont  swore  yesterday,  as  to  seeing  Mortar  take  him  by 
the  arm.  When  a man  would  swear  false  in  one  way,  then  he  would  do  so  in  another  also. 

Then  as  to  the  boots.  The  first  description  of  them  which  Pont  gave,  was,  that  they  were 
getting  dry  and  had  been  washed ; while  before  the  coroner,  he  said  they  were  wet.  The 
contradictions  on  this  subject  were  many,  and  the  prosecution  had  not  called  the  most  im- 
portant witness  that  could  speak  to  the  fact.  Emily  Sandford  had  no  recollection  of  the 
boots  having  been  washed.  He  would  produce  the  very  boots  he  had  on  that  night.  He 
did  not  want  his  servants  to  know  that  he  was  going  out  for  game,  which  he  must  have  done 
if  he  had  had  his  boots  there.  His  home  was  at  Felmiugham,  and  he  would  make  that  point 
clear  to  the  Jury  before  he  was  done.  As  to  a pair  found  below  the  bed,  one  of  the  fellows 
swore  that  there  was  fresh  dirt  upon  them,  which  showed  what  such  witnesses  were  prepared 
to  say  against  him.  He  deelared  solemnly,  that  he  never  had  them  on  that  day. 

Again,  each  of  the  police  swore  that  he  took  the  guns  and  uncapped  them  himself;  and 
men  who  would  not  stop  at  small  falsehoods,  would  not  stop  at  large  either.  Thompson 
swore  that  the  closet  door  was  broken  open,  when  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  not.  As 
he  said  before,  he  would  call  Savory  to  show  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  presendng  the 
game,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken.  He  examined  Emily  Sandford  about  this,  and  the 
Jurv^  heard  what  she  said.  He  had  also  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Stokes,  to  show  the  feeling 
between  him  and  the  deceased  Mr.  Jermy  .1  There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  them  that  was  not 
expressed  by  liim  (the  prisoner)  in  an  open  and  manly  way.  He  had  said  much  more  to 
Mr.  Jermy  himself  than  to  any  one  else  on  the  subject.  He  sent  a copy  of  his  pamphlet  to 
him  when  it  was  first  published,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  still  existed  to  prove  the  fact. 
He  had  particularly  wished  to  know  who  the  -ndtuesses  were  that  were  to  be  brought  against 
him,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  so ; but  that  information  had  been  -withheld. 

The  banks  along  the  fields  between  Potash  and  the  Hall  were  very  much  broken,  and, 
with  ditches  to  cross,  and  other  impediments,  it  would  be  most  dangerous,  and  he  thought 
almost  impossible  to  pass  along  them  in  a dark  night ; but  particularly  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  time  taken  by  the  police-constable  to  walk  it  during 
the  day.  They  had  heard  what  Mr.  Cami  said  about  the  -witness,  Emily  Sandford.  Had  she 
spoken  the  truth  at  first,  there  would  not  have  been  enough  evidence  to  commit  him ; but 
finding  that  she  was  unduly  tampered  with,  she  was  induced  to  say  what  has  led  her  to 
the  statements  which  she  now  made.  Notwithstanding  ivhat  had  been  said  that  Emily 
Sandford  was  left  alone  at  the  Hall,  he  -was  sure  the  Jury  would  not  believe  that  all  the 
time  she  was  there  was  not  often  under  examination. 

Honor  Holmes  stated  that  she  was  examined  at  three  o’clock.  If  she  had  said  now  what 
she  said  on  her  second  examination,  there  would  have  been  no  evidence  against  him.  This, 
Cann  had  been  keeping  off  and  on  with  him ; but  if  he  was  going  to  die  just  now  he  would* 
say  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  evidence  which  Emily  Sandford  gave  on  her- 
second  examination.  If  he  had  the  truth  of  what  took  place  in  the  brown  parlour,  he 
could  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  in  five  minutes.  He  believed  Watson  to  be  an  honest 
fellow,  and  that  he  gave  his  evidence  in  the  brown  parlour  correctly  enough,  Md  that  it  was 
subsequently  the  story  of  the  mask  and  all  that  was  got  up.  The  Jury  saw  Imw 
Mrs.  Brvant  had  been  a go-between  between  Mr.  Cann  and  Emily  Sandford.  They  woum  find 
that  Mr."  Cann  pressed  the  latter  on  the  point  that  she  was  upon  her  oath  when  exammed  before 
the  magistrates. 

Did  the  Jury  think  that  a sensible  young  person  like  that  did  not  know  that  she -was 
upon  her  oath,  and  that  she  spoke  the  truth  accordingly?  He  wm  excluded  froinher 
examination ; but  he  would  not  have  cared  for  that  if  the  re^rters  had  been  admitted,  as 
they  would  have  seen  justice  done.  She  was  placed  before  Cann,  Hubbersty,  and  W.,  and 
they  would  remember  what  Hubbersty  said  last  night.  He  hoped  the  reporters  had  given 
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that  evidence  con’ectly  in  the  papers,  as  it  was  most  important.  Hubbersty  stated  that  he 
was  not  aware  her  evidence  was  read  over  to  Emily  Sandford,  or  if  she  signed  it,  but  the 
Jury  would  not  believe  that  evidence,  he  was  sure.  He  must  have  known  it.  Was  it  likely 
that  wheir  Emily  Sandford  was  giving  that  most  important  evidence  in  the  Castle  to 
Mr.  Gann’s  father,  Mr.  Cann  himself  was  away  ? Mr.  Gann  said  that  he  took  his  (the 
prisoner’s)  watch  as  a security  for  a previous  debt,  but  he  could  prove  that  it  was  not  so. 
^ey  might  say  that  that  was  not  very  material,  but  he  would  show  that  it  was ; that  he 
had  been  prevented,  in  consequence,  from  getting  up  his  defence  as  he  ought,  and  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  got  up  against  him  in  so  extraordinary  a manner  ought  to  be 
rejected  Iw  the  Jury. 

When  Emily  Sandford  was  giving  her  evidence,  some  one  said  to  her,  “ What  you  are  now 
stating  is  not  correct.”  Was  it  wonderful  that  he  should  become  excited  after  hearing  that? 
Had  the  reporters  been  in  the  room  then,  and  his  pocket-book  been  given  him,  the  whole 
case  would  have  been  blown  into  the  air ; and  he  would  not  have  been  there  now.  He 
would  show  before  it  was  done,  that  it  was  impossible  to . look  at  the  agreements  that  had 
been  spoken  of,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  evidence  had  been  got  up 
from  begining  to  end. 

Mrs.  Bryant  talked  to  Emily  Sandford  at  her  examination  constantly,  and  apologised  ta 
the  magistrates  for  so  doing ; but  why  was  that  apology  necessary,  if  she  were  doing,  as  she 
said, nothing  but  asking  her  if  she  wanted  water?  Again,  Mr.  Gann  stated  that  he  found 
but  one  letter  between  himself  and  him.  He  was  employed  by  the  prisoner’s  father’s  exe- 
cutors, and  for  his  mother,  in  action  of  ejectment  brought  against  her ; and  then  to  turn 
about  m the  way  that  he  has  done ! He  (the  prisoner)  denied  that  he  owed  Mr.  Cann  a 
single  halfpenny,  except  in  respect  of  this  last  mectment  against  his  mother. 

It  was  well  known  that  he  was  at  Stanfield  Hall  on  the  21st,  and  yet  none  of  the  servants 
saw  him  there — ^not  even  Watson.  He  used  sometimes  to  see  Mr.  Jermy  himself  at  the  -win- 
dow, and  would  then  go  right  in  to  him.  He  used  to  go  there  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  in  this  way,  and  did  not  believe  he  had  seen  these  servants  who 
talked  so  much  about  his  appearance,  more  than  three  or  four  times  in  his  life.  To  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  he  was  never  objected  to  at  Stanfield  Hall,  except  once,  and  that  was  when 
they  were  at  issue  about  the  Felmiugham  Farm.  With  regard  to  the  agreements,  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  statements  Emily  Sandford  had  made  about  them. 

The  concealed  aperture  in  the  closet  at  Potash  he  discovered  accidentally ; and  as  it  struck 
him  as  a convenient  place  for  sho-ving  papers  into,  he  used  it  for  that  purpose.  The  evidence 
of  Hubbersty  and  Mr.  Cann,  as  to  the  discovery  of  his  papers  there,  was  inconsistent.  The 
former  gave  his  evidence  on  that  point  very  fairly ; but  Mr.  Cann  turned  up  the  white  of 
his  eyes  when  he  was  answering  his  questions.  As  to  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford, 
she  has  made,  from  time  to  time,  so  many  statements  that  one  would  have  fancied  it  was 
complete  before  she  was  placed  in  the  witness-box ; but,  on  comparing  what  she  has  said 
formerly,  with  her  statements  made  in  court,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  had  said  much 
more  than  she  knew  anything  about.  The  prisoner  was  proceeding  to  another  point,  when 

The  Judge  said : As  you  have  concluded  j’our  observations  about  Mr.  Gann’s  evidence, 
perhaps  now,  if  you  feel  fatigued,  this  will  be  a proper  time  for  your  taking  some  re- 
freshment. 

The  Peisoneb  said : He  was  not  fatigued,  but  would  let  his  Lordship  know  when  he  was. 
With  reference  to  the  wig,  it  was  well  known  that  some  time  ago  he  was  losing  his  hair, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  ordered  a wig  from  Norwich,  which,  upon  trial,  did  not  fit  him.  He, 
in  Mnsequence,  returned  it  to  the  barber,  who  sent  it  back  to  him  again,  and  brought  an 
action  in  the  County  Court  for  the  price.  It  might  be  remembered  that  he  put  the  wig  on 
in  court  to  decide  the  question.  That  was  a well-known  fact,  and  he  declared  to  God  there 
was  no  secret  about  it. 

The  JuRV  here  intimated  a wish  to  retire  for  refreshment,  and  the  Court  adjourned  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  resunmtion  of  the  proceedings ; — 

The  Pkisoner  said,  that  Eliza  Chestney’s  evidence  before  the  Court  the  Jury  would  com- 
pare -with  that  given  before  the  coroner  and  magistrates.  She  declared  that  the  man  who 
fired  at  her  had  neither  hat  nor  cap  on,  but  how  could  she,  poor  thing,  have  time  to  observe 
more  than  his  general  appearance,  for  there  was  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  smoke,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  prevent  her  ? If  such  evidence  as  she  had  given  as  to  the  shape  of  his 
head  and  his  hair  was  to  be  sufficient,  he  thought  there  was  no  evidence  which  might  not  be 
received.  It  was  quite  monstrous  that  such  things  sliould  be  taken  against  him— a man  with 
a large  family;  and  he  told  them  to  reject  such  evidence  in  spite  of  anything  that  his 
Lordship  or  Counsel  might  tell  them.  What  could  be  more  conspicuous  than  going  out 
with  a wig  on  one’s  head,  and  supposing  he  had  used  it,  that  it  would  be  suftered  to  remain 
where  it  had  been  found  afterwards  ? In  this,  as  in  eveiytliing  else,  God  Almighty  had 
been  his  guide,  and  he  saw  that  in  spite  of  all  they  had  done  they  could  not  bring  home 
such  a charge  against  him. 

Allow  he  had  been  a persecuted  man,  he  had  no  ill  feeling  towards  Mr.  Jermy ; indeed,  he 
bad  far  more  ill  feeling  against  his  solicitors  than  him.  ^1  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  prove  that  ill  will  had  failed.  The  putting  on  of  his  wig  before  Eliza  Chestuey,  poor  tiling ! 
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could  only  liave  been  intended  to  work  uiwn  her  feelings,  and  it  showed  how  far  the  prosecu- 
tion had  gone  in  getting  up  the  case  against  him. 

He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford,  and  he  said  now,  as  he  had  said  be<bre 
that  it  was  the  only  evidence  against  him.  He  must  go  on  with  her  eiddence,  and  show  whv 
the  Jury  ought  to  reject  it  from  the  evidence  which  she  had  given  before.  He  would  prove 
that  her  evidence  from  beginning  to  end  was  totally  unworthy  of  credit,  and  he  would  do  so 
from  her  own  words.  He  would  show  that  she  was  influenced  by  what  she  had  heard 
at  the  Hall.  A great  deal  had  been  said  about  his  going  out  late  at  night.  As  it  was  well 
known  people  were  in  the  habit  of  poaching  over  the  farm — which  was  well  stocked  with 
game,  particularly  at  that  season  of  the  year — he  used  to  go  out  to  watch  the  poachers ; and, 
therefore,  all  the  statements  she  made  on  this  subject  were  quite  true. 

He  must  admit  the  connexion  that  had  existed  between  him  and  Emily  Sandford,  hut 
there  was  an  understanding  as  to  their  future  mode  of  living;  for  hefelt  it  would  be  advisable 
for  her  family  and  for  his  children  that  she  should  cease  to  hold  that  position  in  his  house, 
and  should  become  his  housekeeper.  She  could  not  help  being  aware  of  this  arrangement ; 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  she  had  given  her  evidence,  the  Jury  would  see  that  she  was 
anything  but  friendly  towards  him,  whatever  she  had  been  before.  They  had  all  heard  her 
speak  of  the  tears  that  had  fallen  from  him — he  had  good  reason  to  ask  her  about  them. 
The  fact  was,  she  wanted  to  go  to  a concert  at  Norwich,  and  he  had  given  her  a promise  to 
take  her.  He  bought  a ticket  for  five.  His  two  eldest  daughters,  his  son,  and  his  son’s  wife, 
went  with  it.  On  consideration,  he  thought  he  could  not  let  her  go.  When  he  refused  her 
she  bore  it  so  good  and  kindly  that  he  could  not  help  being  affected,  knowing  how  he  had 
treated  her,  and  seeing  her  so  patient. 

(The  prisoner’s  voice  faltered  very  much  here,  and  became  almost  choked  with  emotion.) 

She  agreed  directly  when  he  told  her  she  could  not  go  except  by  herself;  for,  recollecting 
the  situation  she  was  to  hold  in  his  house,  he  could  not  accompany  her  to  the  concert.  He 
would  have  convinced  her  that  the  statement  she  made  as  to  what  took  place  was  incorrect ; 
but  when  she  said  there  was  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a half  between  the  time  he  went 
out  and  came  in,  he  thought  it  immaterial  to  press  her.  He  thought  the  learned  gentleman 
would  try  hard  to  bring  in  all  about  the  watches  in  evidence ; but  he  had  evidence  about  the 
time,  which  would  show  clearly  how  the  matter  stood,  and  how  long  he  was  out  that  night. 
She  says  he  went  out  about  eight  o’clock.  Now,  let  them  recollect  what  Harvey,  Holmes, 
and  the  others  said  was  the  time  when  they  were  at  the  Hall,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  between  Potash  and  it — that  there  were  three  ditches,  twe  of  them  very  deep — and 
they  would  see  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  go  from  Potash  to  Stanfield  and  back  in 
double  the  time  which  appeared  to  have  elapsed,  comparing  her  statement  of  the  time  he 
went  out  and  their  account  of  the  occurrence  ^vhich  took  place. 

Harvey  deposed,  that  it  was  half-past  seven  o’clock  when  he  left  Wymondham.  He  went 
to  the  Hall,  and  stood  there  chatting  for  some  time,  with  the  servants,  at  the  moat  gate.  Then 
he  said  he  saw  something  near  the  porch  like  a figure  of  a man  ; and  that  after  the  report  he 
saw  something  fly  up  like  wadding,  with  a bright  flame,  about  twelve  yards  high.  That  w'as  a 
most  extraordinary  thing.  It  might  show  the  man,  whoever  he  was,  did  not  intend  the 
harm  he  had  done.  As  to  the  statement,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a mistake  in  some  respects ; 
but  it  showed,  at  all  events,  that  the  witness  was  at  the  Hall  at  the  time.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  if  he  saw  the  man  at  the  left  side  of  the  porch,  for  the  latter  to  have  gone  r«und  to 
the  passage  in  the  time  which  the  witnesses  state  to  have  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
reports ; in  fact,  as  he  suspected,  the  other  man  must  have  been  in  the  passage  at  the  time  of 
the  first  shot.  Chestney  and  Read  were  sitting  up  by  the  fire  talking,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  went  some  way  along  the  passage,  before  their  attention  was  drawn  to  him  by  a 
rustling  as  he  went  along. 

But  why  had  not  all  the  people  who  were  at  the  gate  that  night  been  examined  ? No  one 
but  Harvey  talked  of  seeing  a light  in  the  Hall  before  he  heard  the  report ; in  fact,  it  could 
not  be.  It  was  not  likely  Mr.  Jermy  was  shot  the  moment  he  opened  the  door ; and  as  it  re- 
mained open  for  the  time,  they  should  have  seen  the  light  there.  Suppose  there  had  been 
only  one  man,  and  that  man  himself,  did  the)'  believe  it  possible  he  would  have  taken  the 
course  attributed  to  him?  Why,  he  knew  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the  Hall.  Did  they 
think,  then,  he  would  have  gone’roimd,  after  firing  the  gun,  to  the  passage  ? How  could  he 
tell  that  the  servants  were  not  all  there  close  by?  The  fact  was,  if  it  had  been  he,  he  would 
have  gone  in  at  the  porch  door. 

It  was  a most  awful  and  extraordinary  thing  for  one  man  to  think  that  another  would  run 
in  among  a lot  of  people  to  do  such  a deed  as  this ; and  he  said,  beside  that,  there  w'as  not 
sufiScient  time,  even  on  the  longest  calculation  given  in  evidence,  for  a man  to  have  run 
round  to  the  passage  from  the  porch.  Emily  Sandford  stated,  that  tlie  evening  they  urove 
over  to  Stanfield  she  was  very  anxious  to  go  with  him.  Well,  so  she  was.  The  fact  h.ad 
never  struck  him  before,  and  he  never  before  knew  of  the  rigmarole  account  of  their  proc^- 
ings.  There  was  some  mystery  about  all  this  that  he  could  not  clear  up.  Dreat  stress  had 
vseen  laid  on  the  papers  and  agreements  relating  to  the  Farm.  If  he  could  have  Mrs.  Je™y 
on  the  table,  he  could  get  a good  deal  out  for  them  as  to  what  she  knew  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Preston’s  will.  He  would  take  his  oath  he  never  had  heard  of  the  papers  before  with  tlie 
use  which  they  had  heard. 
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They  had  all  beard  of  how  she  cried  and  sobbed  when  he  asked  her  to  copy  these  papers. 
So  she’  had,  poor  thing ; but  not  for  the  reason  she  had  given.  No ! The  fact  was  that  she 
feared  he  was  going  to  marry  again,  and  the  letter  in  question  related  to  the  subject  of  her 
fears.  She  had  told  them  that  he  expressed  great  anxiety  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  children.  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth!  to  be  sure  he  had!  Would  it  not  be 
worse  that  a letter  of  such  a kind  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  children  than  into 
those  of  a stranger  almost?  Though  never  man  loved  wife  more  truly  and  faithfully  than 
he  had  loved  Emily  Sandford,  she  always  thought  he  was  going  to  get  married,  and  to 
leave  her.  Well,  but  if  her  story  were  true,  where  were  all  her  fine  feelings  and  her  sens!* 
bility  at  Potash  Farm  ? They  had  no  crying  or  sobbing  there ; and  yet  if  her  story  was 
true,  he  had  asked  her  to  copy  and  sign  papers  which  she  must  have  known  to  be  false : all 
her  three  depositions  agreed  on  that  point.  Had  she  not  the  same  feelings  then  as  before? 
And  she  must  have  known  the  name  of  Isaac  Jermy  to  those  papers  was  a forgery,  and  yet 
she  neither  sobbed  nor  cried,  nor  expressed  the  least  disinclination  to  sign  them.  It  was 
not  very  likely,  indeed,  that  he  would  ask  her  to  do  so,  if  she  had  exhibited  all  those  fine 
feelings  before. 

Whichever  way  they  looked  at  this  story,  they  would  find  that  it  was  totally  false.  “Mur- 
der will  out and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  at  Stanfield 
Hall  would  soon  come  to  light.  He  hoped  God  Almighty  would  convince  Mrs.  Jermy  of  the 
truth,  and  that  she  would  at  last  be  brought  to  feel  that  what  he  stated  about  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Jermy  was  correct.  If  he  was  going  out  on  any  bad  intent,  or  on  such  a horrid  deed 
that  night,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  have  been  seen  by  some  of  his  men,  who  could  prove 
where  he  was  out,  and  that  he  said  he  was  going  out  after  poachers.  The  basest  lie  that  ever 
was  said  on  God’s  earth,  was,  that  he  ever  drank  anything  out  of  a bottle.  It  was  what  he 
called  a fifth  or  six  edition,  and  her  statement  as  to  that  fact  varied  in  her  evidence,  but  in 
every  shape  it  was  untrue.  She  would  make  the  Jury  believe  that  he  was  drunk.  Most 
people  who  knew  him  could  say  that  he  suffered  wonderfully  from  bilious  headache  at  short 
intervals ; and  the  reason  why  he  told  Emily  Sandford  to  leave  the  room  on  the  night  in 
question  very  probably  was  that  he  was  ill  at  the  time.  He  had  heard  that  a man  who  was 
in  difficulties  was  taking  away  the  game  by  wholesale,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  had 
gone  out  earlier  than  usual  on  Frid.ay  night.  As  to  the  pair  of  stockings  that  were"  muddy,” 
they  all  knew  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  talk  of  such  a thing.  They  were  introduced  merely 
to  give  the  learned  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  getting  up  their  case.  Then  they  make  all 
this  fuss  about  his  g fing  to  Felmingham,  and  about  the  closet  being  burned.  Wh}',  it  really 
was  the  case  that  the  closet  where  the  papers  were  kept  was  set  on  fire  accidentally  by  the 
servant  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  case?  Tes,  they  wanted  to  make  it  appear  that 

ners  had  been  burnt.  If  she  believed  him  guilty  of  the  charge,  whom  had  Emily  Sandford 
ook  to?  Her  friends  had  not  a farthing.  They  must  consider,  then,  what  a great  temp- 
tation she  was  under,  and  how  many  motives  she  might  have  for  all  her  story.  She  had 
said  he  was  not  well  that  night  He  was,  indeed,  wonderfully  hurt  because  he  had  refused 
her  going  to  the  concert,  and  she  took  it  so  gently,  and  that  made  him  seem  unwell.  He 
would  be  on  his  oath,  if  he  was  dying,  that  it  was  an  hour  after  tea  before  he  went  out. 

At  first  Emily  Sandford  spoke  the  truth,  but  she  deviated  from  it  afterwards ; and  if  she 
had  adhered  to  what  she  told  the  magistrates  (which  was  the  fact),  they  would  see  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so  foul  a deed  in  the  time.  What  was  the  meaning  of  all 
the  talk  they  had  heard  about  fires  at  Potash,  and  fires  at  Felmingham  ? She  distinctly 
contradicted  her  first  statement  when  she  said  the  fire  at  Potash  was  bright  and  good  that 
night.  Next,  let  theni  look  to  what  she  said  took  place  when  he  came  home.  Emily  Sand- 
ford could  have  smu  him,  if  she  pleased,  when  she  opened  the  door,  but  she  did  not  do  so.  As 
to  the  things  which  were  found  in  the  house,  he  never  locked  them  up  or  made  any  secret  of 
them.  All  her  depositions  agreed  that  she  went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clocl^  or  half-past,  and  the 
time  was  impressed  upon  her,  because  she  must  have  looked  at  the  watch  when  she  wound 
It  up.  I he  fact  was,  he  told  her  to  wind  it  up,  and  she  had  done  so;  but  she  denied  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  questions  he  had  asked  her  about  unfastening  her  dress,  because,  in  her  examin- 
ation before  the  magistrates,  she  said  she  had  only  been  in  the  room  for  a minute ; when  she 
askw  what  was  amiss,  he  said  something  had  happened,  and  that  he  would  tell  her  as  soon 
as  she  got  into  her  own  room,  lie  had  done  so. 

f prisoner  became  confused  for  a moment.)  No,  he  would  not  say  that ; but  he  would 
take  his  oath  he  told  her  something  had  happened  at  Stanfield  Hall,  but  she  said  she  did  not 

owing  to  his  not  insisting  on  telling  her,  that  so  much  trouble 
nau  followed.  No  one  could  possibly  think  that  he  had  committed  so  foul  a deed  on  such 
evidence  M had  been  adduced : and  he  never  for  a moment  imagined  that  she  could  have 
tnought  him  guilty  of  it,  or  he  would  have  insisted  on  telling  her.  He  was  sure  that  every- 
ttiing  of  importance  to  him  bad  been  rubbetl  out  and  destroyed  in  his  pocket-book.  Where, 
00,  he  asked,  was  the  pocket-book  of  1817  ? His  firm  impression  was,  that  there  wore  more 
pMp  e seen,  and  that  the  servants  would  not  explain  the  reason  why  the  fact  was  concealed, 
inis  was  another  proof  that  the  evidence  had  been  manufactured. 

VVaUon,  who  had  most  time  to  observe  the  man,  might  have  imagined  that  he  looked  as 
described  ,and  all  the  rwt  have  taken  their  story  from  him.  With  reference  to  the  evidence 
produced  to  establish  his  hand-writing  on  tl^e  copy-book,  by  Jesse  White,  it  was  a terrible 
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thing  for  a man  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  swear  as  that  man  had  done.  White  had  said  that 
he  would  give  up  the  fibres,  but  he  might  as  well  give  up  the  letters  too,  poor  fellow.  Ho 
contended,  as  to  Garrold’s  evidence,  that  the  fact  of  his  hand  shaldng  so  that  he  could  not  cut 
a small  slip  of  paper,  proved  clearly  that  he  had  sworn  what  he  was  not  sure  of.  But  this 
was  the  way  in  w hich  the  whole  case  had  been  got  up.  For  example,  that  fellow  Gann  broueht 
for  examination  against  him  a man  like  Howe,  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  London. 

The  Prisoner  was  still  proceeding  with  his  defence  at  half-past  seven  o’clock,  when 

The  Judge  said,  that,  as  the  Jury  appeared  quite  fatigued  by  their  long  sitting,  he  wished 
to  know  how  long  the  prisoner’s  defence  was  likely  to  last? 

The  Prisoner  said,  some  hours  longer. 

In  consequence,  the  Court,  at  eight  o’clock,  adjourned,  the  prisoner  having  been  about  ten 
hours  and  a half  on  his  legs. 


SIXTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY. 

The  Court  met  again  this  day  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  Rush  was 
resumed.  As  he  entered  the  dock  his  step  appeared  slow  and  languid,  his  eyes  bloodshot, 
and  his  general  appearance  that  of  a person  who  suffered  from  great  fatigue ; but,  during  the 
proceedings,  he  resumed  all  his  former  confidence,  and  spoke  with  a stronger  voice  than 
previously. 

The  J ury  having  had  their  names  called  over. 

The  Prisoner  resumed  his  defence  by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford  as  to  the 
forged  papers.  She  stated  in  her  cross-examination  that  no  material  evidence  had  been 
omitted  by  her  as  to  her  going  to  the  Halt  on  the  10th  of  November.  But  yet  in  her 
ge^ous  statements  she  said  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Jenny  had  called  her  “ a French  doll.” 
He  would  show  the  Jury  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  papers  as  she  had  spoken  of 
being  in  existence  on  the  21st  of  November.  The  Jury  would  see  the  different  tales  she  had 
told;  and  he  declared  her  evidence  to  be  the  most  incomprehensible  that  ever  was  told  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  a fabrication  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  most  material  for  him 
that  the  Jury  should  understand  the  effect  of  her  cross-examination  about  the  concert. 
First,  she  said  that  it  was  agreed  in  the  morning  that  they  should  go,  and  again  she  stated 
that  they  were  to  go  by  rail  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  no  ill  feeling  against  her,  but  she  knew 
verj'  well  and  would  not  admit  his  innocence,  and  that  showed  at  once  how  she  had  been  wrought 
upon.  God  would  protect  him,  and  enable  him  to  prove  his  innocence ; but,  under  all  circum- 
stances he  could  never  have  any  ill  feeling  against  her,  poor  thing.  The  J ury  saw  what  ex- 
tremities she  was  reduced  to,  poor  thing,  when  she  stated  what  she  had  about  the  money  and 
the  box  -which  he  hadgivenhercontaining  valuable  articles.  He  hadnowto  make  some  remarks 
about  the  witness  Howe.  He  knew  they  would  be  told  that  that  evidence  was  of  no  import- 
ance ; but  suppose  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  evidence  against  that  wit- 
ness? The  substance  of  his  evidence  was  the  most  inaportant  that  could  be  made  out  against 
him,  if  it  had  been  proved.  He  had  one  letter  yesterda}'  on  the  subject,  with  five  or  six 
names  annexed,  stating  that  Howe  had  come  down  to  Norwich  for  £20.  The  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  however,  now  said  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  things  had  turned 
out.  Coming  to  the  evidence  of  Smith,  the  boy,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  straw  had 
been  laid  down,  when  that  boy  was  under  examination  before  the  coroner,  questions 
were  drawn  from  him  to  show  that  his  work,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  was  in  a different 
part  of  the  Farm,  and  that  he  was  kept  on  that  occasion  for  the  express  purpose  of  laying 
dow'n  the  straw.  The  question  had  been  put  to  him  on  the  Friday  before,  “ Was  not  fresh 
straw  laid  down?”  and  w'hy  was  that  question  piit ? Was  it  not  to  lead  him  to  give  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative?  but  the  boy  answered,  “No;  not  with  his  knowledge.”  He 
should  not  have  noticed  that  point,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unhandsome  conduct  of  counsel, 
who  tried  to  show  that  the  straw  had  been  laid  down  upon  the  field  leading  to  Stanfield  Hall. 
No  one  on  earth  could  make  a mistake  as  to  the  reason  why  the  straw  was  laid  down.  Futter 
had  stated,  on  examination,  that  the  straw  was  lying  there  only  a fortnight,  yet  the  boy 
Smith  had  clearly  proved  that  it  -was  there  since  harvest.  Again,  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
stated  that  he  walked  from  Stanfield  Hall  to  Potash  in  a quarter  of  an  horn,  and  he  (the 
Prisoner)  believed  it  might  be  so ; but  after  the  contradictions  he  had  fallen  into  on  the  sub- 
ject of  time,  how  could  the  Jury  believe  him  ? The  Jury  would  also  recollect  the  different 
evidence  which  had  been  given  about  the  carpet  bag,  and  the  consequences  which  must  have 
resulted  to  him  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  shown  that  his  papers  had  teen  thrown 
about.  The  false  swearing  about  the  powder  flask  might  be  of  no  importance, 
but  false  swearing  as  to  one  point  involved  false  swearing  as  to  another. 
Then  the  Jury  would  recollect  the  contradictory  statements  made  by  Mortar  and  Pont  as  to 
tee  mode  in  -which  he  had  been  arrested.  As  to  the  things  that  were  found  in  the  box, 
Hubbersty  stated  that  they  were  not  found  till  Friday,  and  he  made  a great  work  and  se- 
crecy about  them ; but  might  he  never  stir  out  of  that  spot  if  they  were  not  seen  and  tossed 
about,  and  jokes  made  upon  them,  on  Wednesday.  Hubbersty  denied  driving  Emily  Sand- 
ford  back  to  the  Farm,  though  she  said  he  did.  She  knew  she  came  back  in  a square  cart, 
and  he  thought  Hubbersty  was  the  man.  She  wanted  to  m.nke  it  appear  that  she  was  a 
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shorter  time  at  the  Hall  than  was  the  case.  Would  the  Juiy  believe  that  Hubbersty  held 
no  communication  with  her  at  Stanfield  Hall  ? There  was  not  a question  on  his  mind 
but  that  the  three  superintendents  went  to  the  Halt  on  purpose  to  get  up  Emily  Sandford’s  ex- 
amination. The  whole  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  as  to  the  evidence  was  the 
most  unfair  and  unhandsome  thing  that  ever  was  known.  Good  God  of  Heaven  I because 
the  magistrates  were  great  people,  and  he  was  a poor  insignificant  man,  was  he  to  be  excluded 
from  a fair  trial  of  his  case?  He  defied  them  to  make  the  Jury  believe  the  case  which  they 
had  got  up  against  him.  After  all  these  pretensions,  tlie  Jury  would  not  be  led  away. 
He  saw  enough  of  them  for  that.  He  could  see  by  that  man  Hubbersty’s  eye  that  he 
was  telling  a lie  as  to  what  passed  at  the  Hall  in  the  examination  of  Emily 
Sandford.  With  regard  to  the  papers,  he  would  produce  most  important,  most 
particularly  important,  evidence  on  that  point,  in  spite  of  what  the  Judge  or  any  one 
else  might  say.  Those  papers  were  got  up  and  put  into  that  place  in  order 
to  get  up  a case  against  him.  Old  Cann  was  at  Potash  before  the  police. 
Why  was  it  so,  but  in  order  to  get  up  this  evidence  ? He  said  this  was  a fact,  and  they 
might  talk  for  a month  about  it  without  changing  the  minds  of  the  Jury.  Oakley  did  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  room  where  the  papers  were  found.  He  was  kept  out  of  it,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  concealed  by  Witherford,  Hubberstj',  and  Cann.  Before  they  went  into  the 
room  the  keys  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Cann,  and  after  the  perjury  which  the 
three  had  committed  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  He  would  defy  them 
to  show  that  the  box  where  the  papers  were  found  had  been  in  his  possession  for  months. 
Emilv  Sandford  swore  that  she  did  not  see  these  papers  till  the  12th  of  December,  but  did 
the  Jury  believe  that  ? Then,  as  to  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jermy,  could  any  person  who 
knew  his  signature,  and  its  remarkable  character,  look  at  the  assimilation  of  it  attached  to 
those  papers,  and  not  say  this  was  taking  a very  unfair  advantage  of  him,  and  exposing  him 
to  the  most  horrible  injustice?  To  show  the  lengths  they  went  to,  in  order  to  make  a case 
dead  against  him,  he  quoted  the  evidence  given  by  Hubbersty  as  to  books  found  at  Potash 
with  marble  covers.  No  doubt  these  were  the  two  books  which  the  clever  Mr.  Gerard  had 
displaved  his  cleverpess  upon.  Was  it  likely  that,  if  he  was  contemplating  such  a horrid 
de^,  ne  would  have  gone  about  inquiring  if  Mr.  Jermy  was  from  home?  He  could  not 
make  it  out,  and  that  was  all  about  it.  He  defied  anybody  in  England,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  to  say  that  he  had  had  justice. 

(A  Juryman  here  asked  for  a glass  of  water,  and  the  prisoner,  who  had  a glass  beside  him 
immediately  raised  it,  and,  bowing,  drank  with  him.) 

The  Prisonkk  returned  to  the  different  points  of  his  defence  again  and  again,  going  over 
the  same  CTound,  and  interlarding  his  observations  on  the  evidence  of  each  witness  with  ap- 
peals to  the  Almighty  in  proof  of  his  innocence.  He  continued ; It  was  well  known  that 
some  years  ago  some  people  came  and  took  possession  of  the  Hall  That  had  also  been  done 
with  other  estates ; at  least,  he  understood  so  on  very  good  authority.  It  would  take  a long 
time  to  tell  the  whole  tale,  though  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  his  defence.  It  was  clear,  from 
the  anxiefy  of  Mr.  Jenny  to  sell  under  value  the  property,  or  a portion  of  it,  that  he  felt  it  was 
held  by  him  on  an  injure  title.  It  was  his  interest  that  Mr.  Jermy  should  live,  and  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  even  if  he  had  given  up  Potash  Mr.  Jermy  never  would  have  tjiken  the 
Eelmingham  Farm  away  from  him.  Indeed,  hehad  a letterto  that  effect  among  his  papers,  but 
what  had  become  of  it  he  could  not  say.  The  facts  he  had  already  stated  showed  that  an  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  the  Hall  was  not  unlikely.  The  panics  who  had  tried  it  bad  had 
nothing  done  to  them,  and  there  was  an  idea  that  had  the}'  held  possession  they  would  have 
succeeded.  He  hoped  the  Jury  would  consider  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject,  and  think 
of  nothing  that  had  app^red  in  newspaper  reports,  for  they  must  see  the  difference  between 
thoM  reports  and  the  evidence.  And,  first,  as  to  time,  they  would  bear  in  mind  the  conflicting 
evidence  which  had  been  given  in  that  respect.  A great  fuss  had  been  made  about  his  not 
cr^^xanuning  Miss  Sandford  the  second  time  she  was  brought  fonvard  as  a witness.  He 
asked  the  ,mry  toconsider  the  situation  she  was  in.  She  went  to  the  Hall  for  twelve  hours, 
and  there  she  wm  made  to  believe  all  these  things,  and  to  turn  round  against  him.  Still,  on 
the  first  deno^tion  made  by  her  he  was  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  If  it  was  the  last  word  he 
had  to  s^ak,  he  would  show  that  he  went  no  further  than  h*-  had  already  stated;  thatit  was 
imposmble  for  him  to  have  gone  further  than  the  boundary  of  his  Farm  ; and  that  he  stopped 
tuCTe  for  five  minutes  only.  Emily  Sandford  stated  that  she  went  to  bed  always  at  nine 
©clock,  or  half-past  nine,  and  that  wouid  show  that  he  was  not  out  more  than"  20  or  26 
minut^  doable  that  time,  the  Jury  heard  what  time  Pont  took  to 

^ » i-iT*  between  the  Hall  and  Potash  in  the  open  da}'.  But  Pota.sh  land  was  not 

not  like  common  walking  land,  and  the  time  was  night.  He  hoped  the  Jury  would 
conmder  wheUier  Emily  Sandford’s  evidence  given  before  them  ought  to  weigh 
against  his  life.  Had  he  contem|>lated  such  an  act,  did  the  Jury  think  that  he  would 
Mve  had  her  there  at  all  ? She  said  that  he  trembled ; but  h«  was  frightened 
oy  .t'diat  he  had  told  them  about.  However,  when  that  was  over,  and  he  had 
got  into  bed  and  began  to  be  warm,  he  became  as  calm  and  collected  ns  he  was  at  the  present 
momeim  (Mnsation.)  He  knew  that  his  conscience  was  clear;  and  did  they  think  that  he 
would  hyehad  God  Almighty’s  protection  in  standing  there  aahe  had  done  if  he  were  guilty? 
He  could  not  have  looked  them  in  the  face;  he  should  have  been  mad  before  now.  (Renewed 
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sensation.)  His  Lordship  said  that  the  questions  he  (the  prisoner)  put  to  Emily  Sandford 
•were  not  important ; but  he  said  they  -ivere.  Tliey  showed  slie  was  the  last  person  he  would 
have  thought  of  using  for  such  a purpose  as  the  forgery  of  these  papers.  As  to  those  papers, 
they  must  bear  in  mind  the  different  evidence  whicli  she  had  given  with  regard  to  them. 
He  hoped  that  after  that  evidence,  the  Jury  would  not  (indeed,  they  could  n^)  think  that 
such  was  the  case.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Whi*e  Hart,  at  Nor- 
wich, and  could  always  get  a bottle  of  wine  there  to  dinner  when  he  w'anted  it ; and ’as  to  the 
brandy,  considering  she  was  in  the  family  way,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  have  some 
when  she  was  ill,  and  he  told  her  so.  (Sensation.)  The  effect,  however,  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  was,  that  he  gave  Emily  Sandford  brandy  in  order  to 
make  her  sign  the  papers. 

The  Judge:  I don’t  think  there  was  .anything  in  that  evidence.  Tou  may  address  the 
Jury  on  the  point,  but  it  has  produced  no  impression  on  my  mind. 

The  Prisoner:  No  one  could  read  that  evidence- without  thinking  that  what  he  had 
stated  was  the  effect  of  it.  That  brandy'  evidence  was  introduced  into  the  trial  to  make  the 
forged  papers  of  more  consequence.  He  only  wished  to  cheer  her  up,  poor  thing,  when  she 
did  not  feel  well.  (Sensation.) 

The  Judge:  It  seems  to  me  most  absurd  that  any'  inference  such  as  you  have  stated 
should  be  drawn  from  this.  But  I am  glad  you  mentioned  it,  because  it  strikes  me  that 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  cheer  her  up  with  wine  than  brandy,  i Sensation.) 

The  Prisoner  thought  it  would  be  material  to  show  the  dress  ■which  be  really  did  wear 
upon  the  night  of  the  murder.  Some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  produced  as  witnesses 
before  them  had  seen  it.  It  was  held  up  before  them  in  Uie  yard  at  Potash,  where, 
knowing  the  circumstances  that  were  likely  to  fix  suspicion  on  him,  be  had  put  it  before 
the  police  arrived.  Whether  it  w'as,  that,  after  the  evidence  ivhich  had  been  given  as  to  the 
appearance  of  a man  seen  at  the  Hall,  they  thought  it  useless  to  produce  it,  as  not  answering 
to  the  description,  he  could  not  say ; but,  at  all  events,  they'  had  seen  it,  and  considered  that 
it  did  not  suit  the  case  which  they  were  getting  up  against  him.  Everything  he  had  said 
were  facts,  and  plain  facts.  He  now  wished  to  appiy  for  Mrs.  Jermy’s  deposiiiou. 

The  Judge  : If  you  read  that  deposition  as  part  of  your  evidence,  you  read  it  as  evidence 
of  some  true  fact. 

The  Prisoner  did  not  say  that  Mrs.  Jermy  had  given  truthful  evidence.  The  Jury  would 
have  to  say'  whether  she  had  or  not.  He  would  have  the  evid<  nee  read,  as  he  thought  it 
would  throw  some  light  upon  the  value  of  the  other  evidence  which  had  been  given. 

The  Judge  : Very  well,  I should  like  you  to  repeat  what  y’ou  stated  about  the  dress  worn 
by  you  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

The  Prisoner  had  no  secret  to  make  about  it.  It  ■was  a blue  frock  dress,  which  he  used 
to  slip  on,  after  his  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  parties  who  were  about  to  take  pos- 
session of  Stanfield  Hall.  Having  gone  out  wiih  it,  and  hearing  guns,  and  knowing  he 
might  be  suspected  by  the  police,  he  put  the  dress  in  a certain  place  in  the  yard.  (Sensa- 
tion.) Yesterday,  he  had  sent  for  the  dress,  in  order  to  show  that  it  would  contradict  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  as  to  the  dress  which  the  man  w'ore  ■who  was  seen  at  the 
Hall.  He  also  wished  to  show  the  place  in  the  loose  frock  where  he  could  put  his  hand.s, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  put  it  on,  by  putting  his  neck  through.  That  he  had  no  doubt 
was  the  dress  spoken  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  It  accounted  in  some  measure  for  the 
e-vidcnce  which  had  been  given  on  the  subject.  That  having  been  described,  in  some  way 
accounted  for  the  evidence  as  to  the  length  given  by  the  witnesses,  who  stated  that  the  cloak 
did  not  come  over  the  knee.  They  might  have  know'n,  after  seeing  that  cloak  on  him,  that 
such  e-vidence  must  have  been  given.  The  Judge  stated  that  Mrs.  Jermy’s  evidence  was 
against  him ; but  the  Jury  were  men  of  sense  and  understanding,  and  he  said  tliat  that 
evidence  was  not  against  him.  They'  would  compare  her  evidence  with  that  of  Watson  and 
Chestney.  She  said,  “ I did  not  see  his  face  at  all,  but  it  struck  me  immediately  it  was 
Rush.”  Now  here  it  was  agaiq.  Mi.  Jermy’s  favourite  time  for  seeirg  him  was  afterdinner, 
and  that  might  strike  Mrs.  Jermy,  and  give  her  the  idt  a.  ( )n  the  cr.  ss-examination.  if  they 
thought  that  evidence  against  him,  why  then  God  Almighty  knew  it  was  the  worse  lor  him, 
and  they  would  give  a wrong  verdict.  He  would  prove  that  Mi-s.  Jenny  was  the  per^on  who 
had  given  the  best  description  of  that  man,  and  particularly  of  his  dress.  He  had  no  hesiia- 
tion  in  stating  that  she  had  given  a correct  description  of  the  man’s  dre.=s  ; there  was  not  a 
question  of  it.  (Sensation.)  They  could  not  for  a moment  suppose  thaf  the  person  Mrs. 
Jermv  saw  at  the  Hall  was  the  same  as  Watson  sa-w.  He  said  again  to  the  Jury  tliat  they 
ought  to  take  time,  and  tor  the  sake  of  his  children,  whose  hearts  wrre  breaking,  and  lor  the 
sake  of  themselves  and  families,  to  divest  their  minds  of  all  prejudices  which  tin  y might  have 
contracted  before  they  came  into  court.  They  w'ould  consider  it  w'as  possible  tor  him  to  be 
thn  man  seen  in  the  Hall  that  night.  They  would  consider  ihe  discrepancies  between  the 
evidence  of  the' different  witnesses,  and  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  upon  them.  Let 
them  consider  the  distance  from  the  one  place  to  Ihe  other,  and  what  had  been  stated  on  that 
point,  and  he  was  sure  God  would  lead  them  to  decide  in  his  favour.  He  trusied  tl.ai  God 
would  guide  them  ; and  if  there  was  a difference  of  opini.  n,  they  would  think  it  the  happiest 
day  of  their  lives  to  stand  ti.in  and  give  no  verdict;  but  il'tlny  tom  d him  noiguilty,  they 
would  be  blessed  for  it  in  their  dying  moments,  that  they  did  uot  return  a verdict  of  guilty 
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against  an  innocent  man.  He  said  again  to  them,  let  them  trust  in  God  and  do  their  duty, 
and  let  them  not  be  led  away  from  tlie  facts  by  the  false  evidenoe.that  bad  been  given  against 
him.  Might  God  Almighty  bless  them  and  make  them  discern,  and, give. them  a wise  and 
understanding  heart.  He  desired  and  expected  only  justice  at  their  hands;  and  he  asked 
them  this  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  little  children,  who  were  destitute  of  a mother,  and  who 
were  looking  to  them  to  return  their  father  to  tlieir  home.  (Great  sensation.) 

(This  was  the  Prisoner's  defence;  the  concluding  sentences  being  read  i by  him  from  a 
brief,  and  delivered  in  a slow  and  even  manner,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  court. 
Once  or  twice  his  voice  seemed  choked  with  emotion,  but,  after  a pause,  he  recovered,  and 
throughout  his  long  defence  he  appeared  calm  and  self-possessed.) 

The  Judge  : Will  you  repeat.  Prisoner,  what  you  said  about  Dick,  Joe,  and  the  lawyer? 

The  Prisoner  produced  in  evidence  a letter,  stating  how:  he  came  to  know  what  had 
happened. 

The  Judge  : It  can  be  no  evidence ; it  is  a letter  from  you  to  your  solicitor.  That  is  no 
evidence  at  all. 

The  Prisoner  here  said : I want  to  ask  Mr.  Gann  once  more  if  ho  has  any  more  letters 
to  produce  ? There  are  letters  of  his  written  to  me  which  I wish  particularly  to  have  in 
evidence — particularly  two  written  in  October.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  letters  to  me 
very  often,  but  I don’t  recollect  the  dates. 

Letters  from  Mr.  Jermy  to  the  prisoner  on  various  matters  connected  with  the  Farm,  and 
a notice  sent  by  the  prisoher  to  Mr.  Jermy,  requesting  valuators  to  be  appointed  for  the  Fel- 
mingham  Farm,  were  next  given  in  evidence. 

George  Waugh  (solicitor,  of  London)  was  then  called,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner: 
On  the  1st  of  December  last,  he  went  down  to  Wymondham,  in  consequence  of  a letter  from 
the  prisoner.  He  sent  up  his  card  to  announce  his  arrival.  He  saw  the  prisoner  immediately 
afterw’ards.  Could  not  recollect  what  room  it  was  in.  The  police  were  present  at  the  time. 

Several  similar  questions  having  'oeen  put  to  the  witness. 

The  Judge  at  last  said : I cannot  allow  you  to  proceed  with  those  questions.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  before  us.  All  you  have  to  show  is,  whether  you  are  or  are  not 
the  person  who  murdered  Mr,  -Jermy. 

Prisoner  : Yes,  my  Lord ; but  i wish  to  show  the  unfair  way  in  which  I was  treated  by 
the  magisti'ates. 

Judge. — I really  cannot  allow'  it.  I have  listened  very  patiently  to  all  you  have  had  to 
say,  but  really  there  must  be  some  bounds  to  this  discusssion. 

Examination  continned : Returned  from  the  Bridewell  in  about  two  hours.  Mr.  Gann, 
the  solicitor,  was  with  him ; an  inspector  of  police  was  sent  to  the  Bridewell  along  with  him. 
The  inspector  went  to  give  directions  that  witness  should  not  see  the  prisoner,  without  a 
policeman  being  present.  Mr.  John  Gann  went  into  the  room  where  the  prisoner  was 
with  witness.  The  poUce  had  retired  into  the  passage.  The  prisoner  made,  some  observa- 
tions to  Mr.  Gann. 

Prisoner  : What  was  said  by  you  when  I made  those  observations  to  Mr.  Gann  ? 

Mr.  Sergrant  Byi.es:  I really  must  interpose  now,  my  Lord,  for  all  this  is  quite  foifeign 
and  irrelevant  to  this  inquiry. 

Prisoner;  My  Lord,  I want  to  show  the  villany  of  Gann.  He  knew  he  was  acting  as  my 
solicitor  up  to  the  time — 

The  Judge  : You  cannot  ask  the  question.  It  is  impossible  for  the  prosecution  to  be  pre- 
pared with  evidence  to  refute  such  statements,  and  I really  am  at  a loss  to  know  what  all 
this  evidence  is  comiog  to. 

Prisoner  (to  Witness):  Did  you  not  make  use  ofw'ords  to  the  effect  that  I could  not  put 
my  case  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Gann? — Witness : I said  you  ought  to  put  your 
case  into  tbe  hands  of  some  respectable  solicitor,  and  that  I knew  of  no  one  better  than  Mr. 
Gann.  (The  witness  was  not  examined  by  the  Crown,  and  he  retired,  but  was  called  back  by 
the  prisoner.) 

Pkisonrr;  Who  is  William  Frederick  Howe?  Hesayshe  has  been  a clerk  of  yours  ? — 
Witne.ss:  Yes,  he  has. 

Pkiso.nek:  Is  he  a man  yon  would  believe  on  his  oath? — Witness:  Certainly  not,  if  ho 
was  contradicted  by  resp*  clablc  tt  stimony, 

Prisujiek  ; Whdt  I id  he  leave  your  employment  for? 

The  Judge  would  not  allow  tiie  question  to  be  put,  and  the  witness  left  the  court. 

AhThur  Hyde  called,  and  examined  by  the  prisoner. 

Phisoner  ; W hut  iS  your  profession  ?— Witnesss : I am  an  accountant  and  arbitrator. 

PhisiiNKu:  Do  you  know  William  Fivdorick  Howe? — Witness:  I do. 

PmsosEK : Wilt n did  you  first  see  him  ?— Witness ; On  the  4Ui  Decembei-,  in  the  coffee- 
tooiii  of  the  Whcaisht  af  tavern,  about  eight  o’clo>  k in  the  evening. 

Pkisoneh:  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Stanfield  Hall 
murders?— Witness:  I had  onl^  one  conversation  with  him ; but  1 heard  bim  make  several 
remarks  about  it. 

Prisoner  ; Slate  the  expressions  lie  used.—The  Witners  was  proceeding  to  do  so,  when 

Mr.  Sergeant- ByI/KH  objected,  aiHl  called  on  the  prisoner  to  put  to  the  witness  only  such 
questions  as  would  enable  him  to  aflirin  any  atntciiroat  the  witness  Howe  a-serted  he  hud  denied. 
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The  Judge:  Those  questions  certainly  are  irregular.  (To  the  prisoner)  You  have  been 
"Without  counsel  during  this  trial.  You  had  the  means  of  having  counsel  if  you  thought  fit, 
but  you  did  not  do  so.  An  enormous  latitude  has  been  allowed  to  you  all  through,  but  there 
must  be  bounds  to  it.  If  you  call  one  witness  to  contradict  another,  you  must  only  call  him 
to  say  that  another  witness  said  something  which  he  says  he  did  not  say. 

Prisoner  : How  could  I do  so?  How  could  I know  what  the  man  would  say?  You  tie 
my  hands  because  I am  not  a lawyer,  like  these  learned  gentlemen  below  me. 

The  Judge  : You  should  have  asked  Howe  at  the  time. 

Prisoner:  But  how  should  I know  what  Howe  was  going  to  state?  How  could  I tell 
what  he  was  going  to  say  ? It  is  most  cruel  and  most  unjust  to  treat  me  in  this  way. 

The  Judge  : It  is  very  unjust  to  the  other  parties  in  this  case  to  allow  you  to  do  otherwise. 
Witnesses  must  be  protected  as  well  as  the  party  accused.  If  you  can  show  Howe  had  money, 
it  is  another  question. 

The  Jurj'  here  got  together  in  their  box  and  consulted  for  a moment,  and 

The  Judge  said : Perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  have  Howe  called  back,  and 
ask  him  what  he  said ; that  would  be  the  most  regular  course. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  having  agreed,  Howe  was  sent  for ; and,  in  the  meantime, 

Maria  Blanch  Flower  was  called,  and  examined  by  the  Prisoner. 

What  are  you  ? — I was  nursery-maid  at  Stanfield  Hall. 

Were  you  there  the  night  of  the  murder? — I was. 

Where  were  you  when  yon  heard  the  first  report? — In  the  nursery. 

How  long  were  you  before  you  came  down-stairs  ? — I did  not  come  down  |ti  ,1 1 heard 
three  more  reports. 

How  did  you  go  down  ? — By  the  back  stairs  from  the  nursery. 

Did  you  see  Eliza  Chestney  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  ? — No ; I think  they  had 
removed  her. 

Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  down-stairs  ? — To  the  servant’s  hall ; then  from  the  back 
kitchen  into  the  cooking  kitchen. 

Were  you  walking  quick? — Yes;  I went  along  as  fast  as  I could. 

The  Judge  : Did  you  hear  or  see  any  one  in  your  way  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I heard  a person 
bustle  along  the  passage. 

Could  you  tell  who  it  was? — It  was  like  a female;  but  I could  not  tell  whether  itVas  a girl 
or  a woman. 

The  Judge  : What  way  was  it  going? — Towards  the  servants’  hall,  my  Lord. 

Did  you  see  anything  or  any  one  in  the  servants’  hall  when  you  went  there? — No. 

Did  you  look  back  when  you  got  to  the  servants’  hall  door? — Yes. 

What  did  you  see?— I saw  a low  stout  man — no  hat  on. 

Did  yon  stop  to  look  at  him  at  all  ? — No. 

The  J UDGE : Where  was  he  ? — When  I came  down  the  back  staircase  he  was  within  about 
two  feet  of  it ; he  kept  near  to  the  back-staircase,  but  nearer  to  the  side-door. 

The  Judge  : You  brushed  by  him? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Judge  : And  when  you  got  to  the  servant’s  hall,  you  saw  him  turn? 

The  Prisoner  : My  Lord,  she  did  not  say  anything  about  turning,  at  alL 

The  Judge:  I tliought  she  said  so. — Witness:  No.  my  Lord. 

The  Prisoner  : Well,  then,  it  is  correct  what  you  stated  in  your  depositions,  that  you  had 
not  time  to  see  it  was  any  one  whom  you  knew  ? — It  is. 

You  did  not  see  Read  at  all? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Bylbs  : Did  you  observe  the  colour  of  the  man’s  dress 
at  all  ? — It  was  a dark  dress. 

How  long  was  it  before  the  28th  that  you  went  to  Stanfield  Hall?— On  the  4th  of 
November  previous. 

Then  you  had  only  been  twenty- four  days  there?  Did  yon  know  the  prisoner  at  all?!  a 
you  ever  seen  him  ?— No,  never  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

To  the  learned  Judge  : When  I saw  him,  the  man  was  coming  towards  the  servants’  hall, 
straight  on  towards  me.  I do  not  know  whether  he  had  passed  the  door  in  the  pwsage  or  not 

Solomon  Savory  was  then  called  and  examined  1^  the  Prisoner.  (He  is  a resolute- 
looking  lad,  and  gave  his  answers  with  clearness.) : Now,  Savory,  I have  to  ask  you  a few 
■questions  about  this  business. 

The  Judge  : You  must  first  get  out  what  he  is,  and  that  he  was  in  your  service. 

The  Witness,  on  being  examined  by  the  prisoner,  stated : I was  living  as  servant  with  the 
prisoner’.s  son,  at  Potash,  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  I had  beeen  living  there  about  three 
months  before.  There  were  at  the  time  some  old  stacks  of  straw  about  Several  gateways 
and  tracks  had  been  littered  over  with  straw  about  that  time.  I remember  the  prisoner  giving 
me  a pair  of  boots  to  clean  the  day  of  the  murder.  I recollect  seeing  those  booU  next  day. 
There  was  a light  pair,  the  sides  of  which  were  wet,  except  at  where  they  had  been  next 
the  fire.  The  light  pair  had  been  left  at  the  fire  that  night.  ^ , 

Prisoner  : 1 have  heard  a great  deal  about  a wedge,  but  Witherford  is  not  called  to 

prove  it.  If  he  had  been,  I could  have  shown  the  evidence  was  got  up.  , . 

'IheJuDOK;  WUat  wedge  are  you  talking  about?  It  is  tbe  first  time  1 ever  beard  it 
oaentioned. — Prisoner  : No  matter,  my  Lord. 
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Ho'w  often  ^rere  you  examined  before  the  magistrates  ? — Three  times. 

Have  you  been  confined  in  Bridewell  at  all  ? — Yes,  sir. 

How  long  were  you  confined  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  you  gave  ? — Six  days,  in  alL 

What  reason  did  the  magistrates  give  for  confining  you  ? — They  did  not  say,  sir. 

The  Judge:  You  cannot  go  into  this.  He  was  not  there  for  any  crime,  but  on  accoant 
of  his  evidence. 

Did  you  sit  up  at  all  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  watch  the  Farm  ? — I did  one- 
night,  my  Lord. 

Pkisonkk  : Did  you  know  I suspected  the  game  was  brushed  off  the  Farm  at  night 

The  Judge  : You  cannot  ask  that  question.  You  must  ask  him  if  you  ever  did  anything 
— such  as  giving  directions  about  the  game. 

Pbisoxer  : Did  I ever  set  you  to  watch  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  on  the  Farm  poaching  ? — Yes,  I saw  a man,  and  I thought  that 
was  what  he  was  after.  I saw  a man  put  a dog  over  on  the  lands  too,  and  told  Mr.  Rush  of" 
it.  I remember  some  barley  straw  being  stacked  about  the  time.  The  cook  had  left  Pota^ 
ateut  a week  before  the  murders,  on  account  of  illness. 

The  prisoner  then  put  a great  many  questions  as  to  the  positions  of  the  Farm  and  of  its- 
Ixmndaries,  which  could  not  be  rendered  at  all  intelligible  to  the  public. 

The  Judge:  When  you  were  asked  before  the  magistrates  what  was  the  latest  time  vow 
saw  the  prisoner  that  day,  you  said  it  was  between  seven  and  half-  past  seven  o’clock.  Was- 
that  the  case? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Pbisoner  : Will  you  swear  it  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  you  saw  me  ? — No,  sir. 

The  Judge  : What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I swear  it  was  not  eight  o’clock,  my  Lord. 

Prisoner  : Did  yon  not  swear 

The  Judge  : No,  you  cannot  ask  a question  in  that  way.  You  are  examining  now  yooo- 
own  witness  to  the  truth. 

Prisoner  : Did  you  not  contradict  your  evidence  ? Who  told  yon  to  do  so  ? — Contradic4„, 
sir?  No. 

The  Judge  : No  ; I tell  you  you  cannot  ask  such  questions.  You  are  tendering  this  mass 
as  the  witness  of  the  truth,  and  as  one  whom  we  are  to  believe. 

Prisoner:  W’’ho  told  you  to  make  alterations  in  the  time  you  spoke  about?  No^ 
who  told  you  to  make  any  alterations  in  your  statement,  and  speak  different  from  what 
you  did  at  first  ? — I don’t  know  I did  make  any  alterations. 

The  Judge:  Really,  I cannot  allow  this. 

Prisoner:  When  I spoke  to  you  at  the  back-door  had  I my  in-door  dress  on? — Tes- 
sir ; it  was  about  7 or  hmf-past  7 o’clock. 

To  the  Judge : The  prisoner  gave  me  his  light  boots  to  clean  about  5 or  half-past  & 
o’clock,  but  I don’t  clearly  recollect,  and  I waAed  them. 

The  Prisoner  again  asked  the  witness  some  questions  as  to  discrepancies  in  his  dep»-^ 
sitions,  which  the  learned  Judge  would  not  allow  to  be  answered,  considering  them  quite 
irrelevant.  At  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  a lapse  of  ten  minutes  was  allowed ; and  on  the. 
return  of  the  Judge,  Jury,  and  prisoner  to  court, 

W'lixiAM  Frederick  Howe  was  re-called  and  placed  in  the  witness-box;  but  before  he- 
was  examined, 

The  Judge  said : We  consider  you  have  no  right  to  this  privilege ; but  I shall  allow  yens, 
to  ask  him  a few  questions. 

Prisoner  : My  Lord,  certain  parties,  whom  I never  saw,  -wrote  me  word  about  this  wit- 
ness, and  I want  to  ask  him  if  what  they  say  of  him  is  true. 

The  Judge:  You  may  ask  him  if  he  ever  said  or  made  use  of  certain  expressions  whisfc 
have  a bearing  on  the  case,  but  you  cannot  go  into  matters  not  in  evidence. 

Prisoner  : If  I am  not  allowed  to  ask  him  questions  I think  important,  what  is  the  wse- 
of  it  at  all  ? How  could  I know  what  evidence  he  would  give,  till  I heard  him  ? He  nev«r 
was  produced  till  the  last  moment.  There  is  no  use  in  it. 

The  Judge  : Well,  take  your  own  course  about  that.  Every  witness  does  not  come  pre- 
pared to  answer  all  the  questions  about  himself  yon  like  to  ask  him. 

Prisoner  : Well,  I believe  I will  ask  him  a few  questions.  William  Howe,  do  you  knos»- 
John  Lincoln  ?— No,  I don’t. 

George  Blean  ? — ^No. 

James  Barkey  ? — No,  I never  heard  of  him. 

Nor  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  ? — No. 

Not  of  Mr.  Frederick  Grey  ? — No.  I never  heard  of  his  name,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Judge  : Have  you  never  stated  you  would  go  to  Norwich,  and  swear  one  wde  or 
other  for  J620  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Witness  -.  I deny  that  I over  said  such  a thing.  I was  told  by  a witness  I said  so,  but  I 
deny  it.  i •' 

Ihe  JuDOB . Now  call  your  witness. 

Aothur  Htok  was  then  placed  in  the  witnesi-box,  and  examined  by  the  Judge. 

TheJuDQK:  Did  you  ever  hear  William  Frederick  Howe  say  he  would  come  down 
Norwich  and  swear  at  either  side  for  £20,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I did,  my  Lord. 
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Prisoner  : Well,  I don’t  know  I have  anything  else  to  ask  you. 

The  J uuGE : You  oannot  ask  the  witness  anything,  else,  unless  you  wish  to  ask  him  some- 
thing which  the  other  witness  stated  he  never  said. 

Prisoner  : No,  my  Lord.  I have  got  quite  enough  for  what  I want. 

The  witness  was  then  subjected  to  a searching  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and 
stated  that  he  lived  at  15,  James-street,  New-road,  at  the  top  of  Baker-street,  but  had  his 
office,  as  accountant,  at  39,  Lamb’s-Conduit-street.  The  first  time  he  ever  had  seen  Howe 
was  on  the  4th  of  December  last,  when  the  latter  used  the  expressions  in  question.  His 
name  was  not  on  the  door,  but  there  was  an  office-bell ; he  paid  J£26  a year  rent  for  the  first 
floor  as  offices,  and  had  been  in  occupation  since  the  Christmas  before  lost.  Would  swear  he 
kept  a clerk;  the  clerk’s  name  was  Williamson.  Witness,  besides  keeping  books  and  ac- 
counts, was  an  estate-agent.  He  managed  the  estate  of  Laxton,  in  hhopshire;  it  was  a 
brewer’s.  He  went  to  the  Wheatsheaf  because  there  was  an  Elocution  Society  there.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  society  on  the  4th  of  December.  Before  he  became  an  accountant,  he 
had  been  a publican.  He  never  kept  a coflee-shop,  but  had  the  lease  of  a bouse  in  which  a 
cofifee-shop  was  kept.  Had  been  once  in  the  pohce  of  London,  but  had  resigned.  Originally, 
had  come  from  Ireland.  When  Howe  used  the  words  in  question,  they  were  all  joking  and 
laughing  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  iVheatsheaf.  They  all  treated  what  he  said  as  a joke. 
Witness  said  that  the  assertion  made  by  Howe  was  very  serious. 

The  Judge  : What  assertion  are  you  speaking  of  ? — Witness  : He  said,  my  Lord,  he 
had  evidence  to  hang  Rush  ; and  I said  it  was  a very  serious  assertion,  unless  he  could 
sustain  it. 

The  Judge  : But  you  never  said  anything  of  this  before.  All  you  said  was,  that  he 
offered  to  go  down  to  Norwich  for  £20  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Prendergast:  What  did  Howe  say  he  knew  of  Rush? 

The  Judge  : You  cannot  ask  that  question — it  is  irregular. 

Prisoner  (who  seemed  rather  impatient  at  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness) : See 
that,  now.  All  this,  I say,  is  taking  advantage  of  me,  after  the  whole  of  this  fact  has  been 
found  out.  I say  it  is  most  shameful  and  disgraceful  to  go  on  so. 

The  Judge  : But  there  was  nothing  irregular,  except  tlie  last  question. 

Prisoner  : I say  their  objections  to  this  witness  at  once  shows  what  they  are.  They  are 
irregular. 

The  Judge:  The  irregularity  of  examining  these  witnesses  at  all  is  one  I committed  at 


your  request. 

Cross-examination  continued  : Witness’s  expenses  had  been  paid  by  the  agent  to  the  pri- 
soner’s solicitor.  Had  received  £3  for  coming  down  to  Norwich. 

The  witness  retired. 

The  Judge  then  asked  the  prisoner : Whom  do  you  call  now  ? 

Prisoner  : Oh,  there’s  no  use  in  my  calling  witnesses,  my  Lord.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
doing  so  ? There’s  this  man  Howe  never  has  been  brought  in  till  the  last  moment.  Why? 
because  this  man  was  coming  against  him.  If  I had  time,  1 could  get  other  witnesses  in  the 
same  way. 

Judge:  But  you  cannot  ask  this  witness  to  contradict  anything  the  other  has  not  said. 

Prisoner.  Yes,  they  keep  him  back  to  the  eleventh  hour.  Is  that  the  way  to' have  justice 
done  ? No ; they  only  care  about  getting  their  case ; when  this  man  came  forward,  everyone 
knows  how  they  had  treated  him. 

Judge  : I cannot  hear  you  make  a speech.  Call  your  witnesses. 

Prisoner,  sitting  down : 1 have  no  witnesses. 

(At  the  request  of  the  prisoner,  a letter  dated  the  6tli  of  January,  from  the  prisoner  to  Mr. 
Jermy  in  which  he  stated  he  would  give  Mr.  Jenny  one  more  chance  before  he 
published  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  was  read  by  the  clerk ; also 
another  letter  of  the  26th  of  April  from  the  same  to  the  same.) 

The  Prisoner  applied  to  the  Court  to  have  a copy  of  his  application  to  the  magistrates  to 
have  certain  papers  and  documents  necessary  to  his  defence  given  by  Mr.  Cann  to  his  (pri-  ’ 
soner’s)  solicitor  given  in  evidence.  The  magistrates  refused ; but  stated  that  his  sohcitor 
should  see  the  papers  at  any  reasonable  time. 

The  Judge  decided  that  it  was  not  an  admissible  document. 

Tlie  evidence  in  support  of  the  prisoner’s  case  was  closed  about  three  o’clock,  when, 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  rose  to  reply.  When  he  addressed  the  Jury  at  the  openi^  of  tto 
case  he  had  expressed  his  regret  that  the  prisoner  had  no  counsel  to  defend  him.  He  cotod 
not,  however,  help  saying  that  the  prisoner  had  bad  advantages  he  would  have  bwnd^^ 
if  he  had  not  conducted  his  own  defence.  The  inquiry  which  had  been  inflicted  (m 
eonsequence,  was,  he  thought,  one  of  the  longest  that  bad  ever  been  mflicted  on  a jury  in  the 
annals  of  judicial  suffering.  He  would  make  one  observation,  and  one.  only,  on 
the  prisoner’s  line  of  defence.  He  would  then  allude  to  som^of  the  evident 
case:  The  prisoner  had  fallen  hao  two  veiy  great  mistakes. 

ing  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  to  which  most  of  his  observations  and  evidence  appli^, 
Willi  the  question  whether  he  was  innocent  or  guilty.  He  could  not  help  J, 

magistrates  who  were  intrusted  ivith  the  public  safety,  and  who  w^ie  the  guardi^ 
pence  of  the  county,  had  an  extremely  difficult  duty  to  perform.  They  had  to  conduc 
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examination  of  Emily  Sandford  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  ■who,  they  were  told,  con- 
dncted  himself  so  ■violently  that  he  had  to  be  removed.  He  (Sergeant  Byles)  trusted  that 
the  jury  would  not 'be  of  opinion  that  anything  coming  out  in  the  prisoner’s  cross-examina- 
tion reflected  on  the  conduot  of  the  magistrates.  He  could  not  help  saying,  also,  that,  as  to 
the  accusation  against  Mr.  Cann,  it  was  denied  by  that  gentleman  and  disproved  by  Mr. 
Waugh.  It  was  quite  unusal  for  the  prosecution  to  give  the  accused  copies  and  documents 
such  as  the  prisoner’s  solicitor  liad  been  furnished  with.  The  prisoners’s  solicitor  had  been 
allowed  to  ransack  all  the  documents  of  the  prosecution,  and  was  allowed  to  make  any  copies 
that  might  he  useful  for  his  defence. 

The  Prisoxeb  here  interrupted,  when 

The  Judge  said : I must  have  you  removed,  prisoner,  if  you  interrupt. 

Pbisoneb  : Well,  then,  I must  be  removed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  continued : He  had  another  observation  to  make.  The  prisoner 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  on  the  notion  that  if  there  was  any  variation  in  the  details  of  the 
evidence,  when  the  evidence  of  one  witness  was  compared  with  that  of  the  other,  that  evi- 
dence was  to  go  for  nothing.  He  would  make  only  one  observation  to  the  Jury  on  that 
point.  When  three  or  four  witnesses  spoke  to  a fact  which  they  had  seen,  if  they  gave 
trustworthy  testimony,  they  would  agree  in  substance,  but  differ  in  minute  details.  If  an 
accident  took  place  on  the  Castle-hill,  and  four  persons  saw  it  and  came  in  and  gave  the 
Jury  their  statements  on  the  subject,  they  would  agree  in  substance — in  minute  details  they 
would  differ.  If  that  was  so  in  an  ordinarj'  transaction,  how  much  more  ■when  four  or  five 
■witnesses  were  called,  and  stated  that  an  armed  man  appeared  in  a dwelling  after  dark,  when 
they  were  struck  ■with  fear — when  they  had  received  a shock  which  perhaps  permanently 
unhinged  their  nervous  system  ? It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that,  under  such  terrible  cir- 
cumstances, in  minuter  details  these  four  or  five  -witnesses  should  disagree.  The  real  ques- 
tion was,  did  they  in  substance  agree  the  one  with  the  other  ? He  (Sergeant  Byles)  pro- 
posed to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury,  not  to  the  evidence  of  two  or  three,  but  five,  eye- 
■witnesses  of  the  transactions  at  Stanfield  Hall.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  prisoner 
knew  the  house,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  at  the  door  without  rapping  or 
ringing.  He  believed  that  at  one  time  the  prisoner  occupied  the  houss.  It  now  appeai-ed, 
also,  that  he  had  bought  Stanfield  Hall,  and  that  it  was  actuall}’^  his  property  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  begged  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  the  direct  evidence  which  had  been  given  as 
to  the  murders.  He  would  be  extremely  short.  He  would  brush  away  the  chaff,  and  come 
to  the  com  and  substance  at  once.  The  learned  Sergeant  then  proceeded  to  read  in  a verj’ 
clear  and  impressive  manner  the  direct  testimony  given  by  Eliza  Chestney,  Watson,  the 
footman,  Margaret  Bead,  the  cook,  Blanch  Flower,  the  nurserymaid,  and  Mrs.  Jenny.  He 
then  in  r^ular  order  di^acted  the  attention  of  the  Jury  to  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case. 
He  explained  that  the  straw  laid  down  on  the  way  to  the  Hall  would  be  a guide  to  the 
prisoner  in  a dark  night  until  he  got  either  on  the  gravel  or  greensward.  He  pointed  out 
the  long  and  formidable  circumstantial  evidence  affecting  the  prisoner.  If  he  was  not  the 
man,  who  else  could  be.^  The  story  he  bad  told  to-day  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  It 
was  not  mentioned  before  the  magistrates. 

Pbisoxeb  : I had  then  no  idea  who  it  was,  and  had  no  business  to  accuse  any  one. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  ; These  men  could  not  know  the  intricate  apartments  of  the  Hall. 
But  there  were  papers  in  the  case.  Written  agreements,  which  purported  to  be  signed  by 
Lamer  and  Jermy,  neither  of  whom  had  signed  them,  and  the  latter  of  whom  could  not  even 
write.  Joe,  Dick,  and  the  lawyer  did  not  represent  Jermy  and  Lamer;  and  the  story  of  the 
prisoner  was  entirely  ■»vithout  proof.  Human  affairs  are  so  constituted,  that,  looking  back, 
no  one  conld  fit  a false  tale  so  as  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  prisoner  said  that,  the  frock 
he  wore  on  the  night  of  the  murder  was  hid  in  the  yard.  Why  was  fids  done? 
Then  the  wig  and  whiskers  were  left  in  the  room  with  the  cloak,  while  the  boots 
and  the  frock  were  missing.  As  to  the  evidence  given  hy  the  witness  Howe,  he  did  not 
think  it  altogether  destitute  of  weight;  though,  if  his  Lordship  told  them  to  dismiss  it  from 
their  consideration,  they  would  do  so  ; but  he  would  refer  them  to  the  statements  of  the  wit- 
ness Bacon  ; to  the  letters  and  pamphlet  of  the  prisoner,  expressing  strong  hostilit}’  to  Mr. 
Jermy  ; and  to  the  forged  agreements  witnessed  by  Emily  Sandford.  These  documents 
would  be  produced  with  a greater  chance  of  success,  if  Mr.  Jermy,  his  son,  and  his  son’s 
wife  were  dead.  He  (Sergeant  Byles)  did  not  think  that  the  prisoner  intendee  to  injure 
Eliza  Chestney.  He  gave  the  butler  a hint  to  get  out  of  the  way,  which  the  other  ver}'  pru- 
dently ^k.  He  had  proved  malice  and  motive.  The  fact  of  the  murder  was  beyond  dis- 
pute. There  was  no  one  to  whom  suspicion  could,  by  possibilit)',  attach,  except  to  the 
prisoner,  for  Jermy  and  Lamer  bad  both  been  produced  before  the  Jurj-  and  examined.  Tlie 
c^,  however,  was  before  them,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  thev  would  do  their  duty  to 
the  pnsoner,  and  their  duty,  also,  to  public  justice  and  the  Crown.  ‘ 

The  Judge  (turning  to  the  Jury)  : If  I have  an  intimation  from  you,  gentlemen,  that 
you  think  your  attention  is  exhausted,  and  that  you  cannot  consider  the  case  before  you 
during  the  remaining  hours  of  the  evening,  we  must,  at  anv'  inconvenience,  adjourn. 

A Juryman  ; We  wish  to  go  on. 

The  Prisoner;  It  is  very  important  that  the  Jury  should  take  time  to  considei  the  do- 
cuments which  1 have  put  in  as  evidence. 
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Rolfe  s&id  they  could  do  so  afterw&rds,  &nd  then  commenced  his  charge.  He 
said : — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  your  opinion  on  this  case  must  be  formed  entirely  on  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given  in  this  court-  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  consider  what  the 
fact  is  which  now  claims  inquiry.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  murder  of  Isaac  Jermy,  and 
under  what  circumstances  he  came  by  his  death.  That  you  must  learn  from  the  testimony 
given  in  the  few  preceding  days.  It  is  detailed  by  a number  of  witnesses,  and  of  the  fact 
there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt ; but,  as  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  show  that  death  took  place,  I shall  call  your  attention  to  what  each  witness  says 
•■on  the  subject.  [The  learned  Judge  read  in  succession  the  evidence  of  Watson,  Eliza  Chest- 
ajey,  and  Margaret  Read,  the  cook.]  He  then  continued : That  is  the  account  of  the  murder 
given  by  the  three  witnesses  alluded  to.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  pieces  of  evidence  put  in  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  I allude  to  the  depositions  of  Mrs.  Jermy,  one  of  the  xmfortunate 
suIFerers,  and  of  Maria  Blanch  Flower,  the  nurserymaid.  Therefore,  you  have  now  the  ac- 
•count  of  five  people,  who  were  more  or  less  witnesses  of  what  took  place.  Again,  the  testi- 
mony of  Edward  Haryey,  the  young  man  who  was  called  early  on  Friday,  is  not  unimportant. 
)[The  learned  Judge  read  the  evidence.]  The  testimony  of  Honor  Holmes  differs 
from  that  of  Harvey  in  this  respect,  that  she  did  not  see  anything,  and  that 
when  they  got  one  hundred  and  forty-five  yards  they  heard  a sound  like  the  slamming 
■of  a door ; and  that  when  two  hundred  yards  away,  the  sound  was  repeated.  I may  say 
here,  by  way  of  anticipation — it  being  certain  that  only  four  shots  were  fired,  that 
the  difference  of  the  witnesses  prepares  us  for  what  human  experience  shows,  that  when 
people  are  giving  an  account  of  transactions  which  excite  them  strongly,  they  never  give  the 
same  account  of  them.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  present  case ; and  you,  gentle- 
men, must  not  attribute  the  least  importance  to  such  discrepancies.  God  knows'  if  wo  shall 
•ever  be  in  such  a state  of  excitement  as  these  witnesses  were  then  in ; but  who  can  say  that 
fee  would  have  his  faculties  sufficiently  about  him  under  such  circumstances  to  observe  what 
happened?  Even  where  there  is  no  excitement,  a great  difierence  in  the  minute  details  of 
evidence  always  arises.  In  the  present  instance,  one  witness  who  had  his  eyes  to  the  door 
saw  a figure  and  a flash  of  light,  while  the  other,  whose  attention  was  not  directed  in  that 
way,  saw  nothing.  About  20  minutes  after,  the  body  of  Mr.  Jermy  was  found  in  the  porch, 
and  was  carried,  with  that  of  his  son,  into  the  dining-room.  Both  were  examined,  and  from 
feoth  a number  of  pieces  of  lead  were  talcen.  Whether  these  pieces  of  lead  were  like  round 
shot  or  slugs  is  entirely  unimportant  to  the  question  which  we  .are  now  considering.  What, 
then,  do  we  infer  from  .all  this  ? Whatever  other  matters  are  in  doubt,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  person  who  shot  young  Mr.  Jermy  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Jermy,  sen.,  also.  I 
cautiously  use  the  words  “ was  guilty  of  the  murder,”  because  it  is  a possible  hypothesis  that 
the  hand  that  shot  young  Mr.  Jermy  was  not  the  hand  that  shot  his  father.  I need,  how- 
•ever,  hardly  tell  j'ou  that  if  two  or  more  persons  come  together  on  a common  enterprise, 
.■and  one  kills  one  victim  and  the  other  another,  they  are  both  equally  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  each.  If  it  was  done  by  two  persons  it  was  done  in  concert,  bwause 
.the  hypothesis  that  they  should  come  for  such  an  object  without  concert  is  ob- 
■vionsly  absurd ; but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  the  similarity  of  the  slugs 
ibund  in  the  two  bodies  and  on  the  floor  proves  the  thing  to  demonstration. 
Thei’efore,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  was  in  the  house  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Jenny,  whose  body  was  found  in  the  porch.  There  remains,  then,  only_  one  thing,  viz.  to 
discover  who  was  the  man  who  shot  Mr.  Jermy.  The  prosecution  says  it  was  the  prisoner, 
.and  that  is  the  point  which  you,  gentlemen,  must  satisfy  yourselves  upon.  To  show  you 
•who  was  the  man,  the  first  evidence  is  the  same  that  I have  already  called  your  attention  to 
in  showing  what  the  prosecution  was.  (The  Judge  read  the  evidence  of  Watson,  Chestney, 
.-and  Read  on  this  point.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  wished  to  have  mention^ 
jiorae  little  discrepancy  as  to  his  movements.)  The  learned  Judge  then  continued:  It 
sn^es  no  difference  in  the  world  where  the  man  was  when  Watson  met  him.  It  does  not 
matter  a.  farthing  whether  he  had  turned  the  comer  or  not  You  see  that  out  of  the  five 
•witnesses  who  saw  the  murderer  at  Stanfield  Hall,  four  state  their  confident  belief  that  the 
fprisoner  was  the  man.  The  fifth  never  saw  him  before,  and  could  only  say  that  the  murderer 
was  a stout-built  man.  Now,  this  is  verj'  cogent  as  evidence,  but  ®t  the  same_  time,  se^veral 
observations  would  apply  to  the  evidence,  if  it  rested  tliere.  The  very  confusion  attending 
such  occurrences  was  unfavourable  to  such  evidence,  and  I have  pointed  that  circnms^ce 
•out  in  even’ case  when  laying  evidence  of  the  kind  before  a Jury.  Inere  is  m ^ 
ovidcnce  that  is  given  which  is  more  convincing,  and  yet  which  has  hem  more  trequenuy 
proved  to  be  completely  unfounded.  A striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  ® 

Jury  convicted  a man  of  a gross  and  murderous  attack  upon  another  person,  it  auerwarm 
turned  out  that  they  were  mistaken.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  my  expcnence,  these  mis- 
takes were  in  the  instances  where  men  had  a long  time  to  look  at  a 

yiously  a stranger.  We  are  less  likely  to  be  deceived  in  the  appearance  of  ® ’ 

than  by  lookini  for  a while  at  one  we  don’t  know.  If  any  of  you,  g<^tlemen  to 

lat  a mmsiltini  at  that  table,  and  he  goes  out,  I think  you  would  f ^ 

faim  afterwards ; but  if  you  have  only  a sufficient  knowledge  of  a 1"®"  ® 
momentary  glance  -will  in  an  instant  tell  you  that  it  is  him.  Take,  for  insta  , y 

-children ; you  ■will  recognise  him  at  once  by  signs  which,  perhaps,  it  is  imposs  J 
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-describe.  You  will  say,  “ I don’t  know  how,  but  1 am  as  certain  as  I am  of  my  own  exist- 
ence. I feel  a degree  of  confidence  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt.”  The  question, 
therefore,  comes — Have  these  four  witnesses  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  Eush  ? 
That  as  to  Mrs.  Jermy  is  as  follows : Rush  appears  to  have  been  on  odd  terms  with  Mr. 
-Jenny,  sen.,  sometimes  calling  on  him,  and  sometimes  quarrelling. 

Prisoner;  My  Lord,  I don’t  know  this  Mrs.  Jermy. 

Baron  Rolfb  : That  is  a proper  observation,  and  I don’t  complain  that  you  set  me  right. 
Yet  one  can’t  understand  but  that  Mrs.  Jermy  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
prisoner.  That  being  so,  he  was  in  the  p osition  of  a man  not  an  entire  stranger.  The 
servants  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  go  along  the  passage.  It  is  made  out  that  the 
man  who  was  seen  there  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  was_  disguised — how,  we  don’t  know 
But  if  a person  is  well  known,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  for  him  to  disguise  himself  as  at  first 
sight  may  be  supposed.  That  being  so,  the  four  witnesses  swear  as  I have  read  to  you.  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  use  of  such  words 
as  “ I believe  it  was  the  prisoner,”  and  more  positive  expressions.  All  you  know  is  the 
confidently-expressed  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man.  It  thus  becomes  very  im- 
portant to  see  what  other  evidence  there  is — whether  there  are  circumstances  consistent  with 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  and  inconsistent  with  his  innocence.  The  main  evidence  that  is 
relied  on  for  this  I proceed  to  notice.  Eush  is  living  at  Potash  Farm.  His  Lordship  then 
proceeded  to  read  his  notes  of  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford ; and  when  he  came  to  that 
portion  of  it  where  she  said  the  prisoner  went  out  and  retm-ned  about  9 or  half-past  9 
o’clock,  observed — ^Now,  if  he  is  a guilty  man,  it  was  during  this  interval  he  committed 
.the  murder ; if  innocent,  he  was  otherwise  occupied.  Having  concluded  the  notes  of  the 
direct  evidence,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  her  cross-examination.  The  prisoner’s  accoimt  of 
his  behaviour  was,  that  he  was  moved  to  tears  by  reflecting  on  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  by 
thinking  in  how  terrible  a position  he  had  placed  her,  so  that  he  could  not  take  her  to  the 
concert.  He  says  he  was  touched  by  her  ready  acquiescence,  and  moved  to  tears  by  the 
way  in  which  she  at  once  consented  to  forego  her  wishes  with  respect  to  the  concert. 
She  goes  on  to  say  that  on  the  night  in  question  he  went  out  about  7 or  half-past  7 o’clock. 

Prisoner  : When  you  get  on  further,  my  Lord,  you  will  find  something  else ; she  said  it 
was  an  hour  and  a half  between  the  time  I went  out  and  I returned. 

The  Judge:  I can  only  state  what  I have  got  here.  In  her  cross-examination  by  the 
prisoner,  it  was  admitted  by  this  witness  that  he  went  twice  to  her  room  that  night,  although 
^e  said  nothing  about  the  second  occasion  of  his  going  into  her  room.  It  further  appeared, 
in  her  account  of  that  night,  that  the  prisoner,  on  going  into  the  room,  had  talked  a good 
-deal,  and  that,  among  other  matters,  they  had  spoken  about  the  concert ; and  so  far  this 
bore  out  the  assertions  of  the  prisoner,  for  they  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were  man 
and  wife,  and  as  if  nothing  horrible  had  taken  place.  However,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
this  was  a blind  or  not ; but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  bears  out  what  he  says  about  the  concert. 
Supposing  nothing  else  had  been  proved,  these  facts  would  not  show  what  he  did,  but  they 
would  show  that  he  was  at  something  or  other  which  pressed  very  heavily  upon  him.  If  the 
evidence  rested  there,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  Jlr.  Jerm}'  was  murdered — that  four 
people  felt  confident,  more  or  less,  that  Eush  was  the  murderer — that  he  was  out  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  and  returned  home  under  circumstances  which  showed  his  consciousuess  of 
something  very  terrible  having  happened.  From  the  first  moment  this  evidence  was  given, 
my  attention  was  given  to  show  how  the  rest  of  the  evidence  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  i^  and  how  it  could  be  explained  away  ; for,  as  it  stood,  there  were  two  or  three  modes 
by  which  it  could  be  cleared  up.  The  prisoner,  for  instance,  might  have  been  out  in  search 
ot  a poacher,  and  might  have  met  and  shot  him.  His  agitation  so  far  showed  that  something 
terrible  had  happened,  but  not  that  he  was  a murderer.  But,  coupling  it  with  the  fact  that 
Im  was  recognised  at  St.mfield  Hall,  it  might  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
guilty  man.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  made  a statement,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  all  the  witness  stated  was  true — not  strictly  so,  but  slightly  coloured ; 
« conduct  arose,  not  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  murdering  Mr.  Jermy  at  the 
Hall,  but  that  he  knew  something  was  going  on,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  agitated  and 
alarmed. 

Prisoner  : After  1 heard  the  fire-arms. 

The  Jui^E;  Yes.  The  account  he  gives  is  this — (His  Lordship  read  from  his  notes  the 
smtement  in  question,  which  has  already  appeared  and  continued) — Now,  gentlemen, 
u this  were  tru^  the  prisoner  certainly  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Jermy,  but,  morally,  I could  not  see  much  difference  in  his  conduct.  He  had  heard  shots 
■nrM  and  the  bell  nmg  at  the  Hall.  He  must  have  guessed  something  terrible  had  happened ; 
out  he  went  quietly  back,  and  made  no  effort  to  assist  the  people  living  there.  However, 
^^1  . y "1®  nothing  to  do  with  his  present  guilt.  But  let  us  see  if  it  is  pos- 

sible to  give  credence  to  this  account,  setting  out  of  view  that  fact,  that  in  spite  of  his  ani- 
mosity he  should  but  have  tried  to  save  the  life  of  one  whom  he  called  his  friend,  and 
of  his  son.  When  he  was  taken  up  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and  when  the  police 
said  to  mm,  “ You  are  said  to  be  the  man  who  murdered  Mr.  Jermv  last  night,”  would  he 
not,  if  he  possessed  common  sense,  have  said, “ I murder  Mr.  Jermy!  Never.  I know 
who  they  were  that  did  it,  and  I will  give  you  the  best  accomit  in  my , power.  One 
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of  them  is  a man  named  Joe.  and  another  is  a man  named  Dick,  and  another 
calls  himself  a lawyer.  Xhey  were  the  people  who  did  it,  because  I know  they 
were  going  to  take  forcible  possession  that  night?”  That  was  what  a man’s  interest, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  induced  him  to  say.  You,  gentlemen,  mav  form  your 
own  opinion  upon  it ; but  I confess  that  is  the  light  in  which  it  strikes  me.  I am  bound  to 
see  equal  justice  done  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  and  I see  no  other  way  in 
which  I can  put  this.  He  knew  a dreadful  outrage  was  going  to  be  committed;  next 
morning  he  hears  that  two  gentlemen  have  been  murdered,  and  a lady  and  her  maid 
all  but  murdered,  and  he  never  says  one  syllable  about  the  whole  aflair,  ex- 
cept on  this  day,  and  in  the  course  of  last  January,  when  he  says  he  wrote  a letter 
to  his  solicitor  with  an  intention  of  stating  all  he  knew  about  it.  Here,  then,  the  facts  stand 
thus-— (His  Lordship  recapitulated  the  evidence  so  far).  You  see,  then  he  returned  home  at 
the  time  in  the  greatest  possible  agitation.  He  knew  something  horrible  had  happened,  be- 
cause, according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had  heard  shots  fired  and  the  Hall  bell  ring.  He 
is  taken  up,  and  he  never  gives  the  least  hint  of  this  story,  though  it  would  have  absolved 
him  at  once,  if  true ; for,  if  so,  there  would  have  been  some  trace  of  the  people  he  mentions ; 
some  of  those  persons  engaged  in  the  business  would  have  come  forward  and  said,  “ I was 
employed  in  taking  possession,  but  I w'as  not  an  accessary  to  a murder.”  But  no  one  of  these 
people  is  found— no  one  comes  fonvard.  I have  watched  rvith  the  gi'eatest  anxiety,  and  have 
looked  over  the  papers  to  which  I had  access  most  carefully,  to  see  what  explanation  could 
be  given,  and  the  moment  he  came  to  this  part  of  his  case,  I gave  it  my  most  undivided 
attention,  and  this  is  my  deduction.  But  if  this  statement  should  be  an  untruth,  how  does 
the  matter  stand  ? Not  onl}'  do  all  these  people  sa}'  it  was  Rush — and  not  only  is  it  proved 
he  conducted  himself  in  an  extraordinary  way  on  the  night  in  question — but  some  time  after 
he  is  arrested  he  concocts  a completely  false  story  of  his  wherabouts  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
actions which  then  took  place.  These  are  the  main  features  of  the  case  so  far,  but  there  are  de- 
tails to  which  I shall  shortly  direct  your  attention — I say  shortly,  because,  if  the  main  features  do 
not  satisfy  you  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  I never  would  have  you  to  rely  on  very  minute  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  are  apt  to  deceive,  and  you  cannot  fully  depend  on  them.  These  minor 
circumstances  are  these.  The  murderer  dropped  two  papers  in  the  Hall.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  these  papers  came  from  Rush.  (His  Lordship  read  the  notices 
sigpied  “ Thomas  Jermy.”)  That  Thomas  Jermy  knew  nothing  of  these  notices  was  quite 
clear.  Who  then  >vrote  them  ? In  order  to  show  it  w’as  the  prisoner,  Jesse  White  swore  it 
was  his  hand-writing,  though  in  a disguised  hand,  and  that  there  were  two  or  three  of  the 
letters  which  he  knew  to  be  Rush’s.  Now,  I must  say,  if  I were  a juror,  I would  not  at- 
tribute a feather’s  weight  to  this.  The  witness,  no  doubt,  thought  he  was  right,  and  might 
be  so;  but  in  printed  characters  such  as  these,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  speak  with 
confidence,  and  such  evidence  was  unsatisfactory.  All  you  can  say  is,  the  papers  were  rvritten 
by  some  one  whose  writing  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  prisoner.  But  there  is  other  evi- 
dence of  some  importance.  Among  Rush’s  papers  were  found  two  books,  just  of 
the  size  and  with  similar  covers  to  those  produced.  The  prosecutors  say  that  the  covers 
on  which  the  notices  were  written  were  like  the  covers  of  these  books,  and  I can  only  say 
the  same  also.  In  the  books  found  in  Rush’s  house  are  two,  with  the  label  of  the  makers 
(“  Messrs.  Gerrard*’)  upon  them.  Mr.  Gerrard,  on  being  called,  says,  that  in  184B  he  made 
up  certain  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping,  in  sets  of  five,  three  large  and 
two  small.  The  three  large  had  labels  upon  them.  The  probabilit}’-,  therefore,  is,  that  who- 
ever had  bought  two  of  these  books  would  have  bought  the  third,  and,  inasmuch 
as  only  two  were  found  in  Rush’s  house,  that  he  must,  at  some  time  or  ano- 
ther, have  had  the  third.  It  is  said  that  the  covers  on  which  the  notices  were 
written  are  exactly  such  covers  as  those  of  the  missing  book  would  have  been.  They 
are  of  three  sheets  of  paper,  in  order  to  make  them  strong  for  children’s  use. 
This  evidence  is  to  my  mind  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  handwriting ; 
but  I do  not  rely  much  on  it,  for,  after  all,  who  could  tell  but  that  the  book 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  prisoner  by  some  other  person,  and  the  book  might  still  be 
somewhere  at  his  house  ? It  is  suggested  that  where  two  books  are  found  you  should  fina 
three ; and  this  goes  in  some  degree  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  notice. 

Prisoner  : Tliere  is  one  observation  I wish  to  make,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Gerrard  sold  100  sets 
of  these  books.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  them  complete  in  every  house  you  went  to  ? 

This  is  really  extraordinary.  ’ . 

Judge:  Well,  that  is  veiy  fair.  I put  the  case  in  another  way.  There  is  another  circumstance 
mentioned,  but  I don’t  think  you  can  attend  to  it.  The  book  missing  is  the  cash-book.  In  the 
cash-books  of  the  set,  faint  lines  have  been  made  on  the  covers  by  the  ruling,  it  were 

light  enough  you  could  see  similar  traces  on  the  covers  psoduced.  In  addition  to  this  it  has 
been  relied  on  for  the  prosecution  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  about  the 
same  hour  on  several  nights  before  the  28th,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  he  did  so  with  the  in- 
tention of  committing  the  same  crime  which  he  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
Whether  that  may  be  so  or  not,  I will  not  say.  t j i. 

Prisoner;  It’s  extraordinary  to  say  I went  out  at  the  same  nour,  mv  i/ord;  no  such 
thing  was  proved.  . , , 

The  Judge  : I really  don’t  think  it  matters  whether  you  went  out  half  an  hour  more  or 
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less.  (His  Lordship  then  reviewed  the  effect  of  the  evidence  so  far,  and  continued  ) The 
■aioming  after  the  murder  the  police  went  to  Potash,  and  somebody  at  the  Hall  must  have 
teld  them  to  do  so.  It  is  stated  by  the  prisoner  that  this  should  go  to  his  favour,  because  they 
went  there  on  account  of  his  known  hostility  to  Mr.  Jermy.  At  all  events,  they  had  the 
police  watching  the  Farm,  and  the  prisoner  conducted  himself  like  a man  who  had  com- 
mitted a great  crime,  as  well  as  giving  a false  account  of  himself  when  he  is  arrested. 

Prisoner  ; But  was  it  likely  I should  have  made  the  observations  I did  to  Emily  Sand- 
fbrd,  if  such  a thing  had  been  on  my  mind  ? 

The  JupGE : The  prisoner  suggests,  gentlemen,  that  what  he  said  when  he  went  home  was 
in  his  favour,  and  you  are  not  to  mind  the  inferences  I draw,  but  to  form  them  for  your- 
selves. The  next  question  is,  what  could  have  prompted  the  prisoner  to  so  dreadful  an  act — 
one  happily  so  unusual  and  unprecedented  as  for  a man  to  go  out  in  the  dusk  of  an  evening  to 
murder  the  otvner  and  the  son  of  the  otvner  of  the  adjoining  estate,  and  to  attempt  the  life 
of  a lady  and  her  servant  ? It  is  true,  great  crimes  are  often  perpetrated  without  any 
imaginable  motive,  but  when  motives  did  appear  to  exist,  they  were  so  far  a means  of 
arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  is  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  a most  malignant  feeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  towards  Mr.  Jermy. 
I confess  1 pay  no  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howe.  I don’t  inquire  whether  it  is  true  or 
not  5 but  suppose  a man  talking  to  a lawyer  or  his  clerk  about  a lawsuit  to  use  angry  ex- 
pressions, it  suggests  no  more  to  my  mind  than  if  he  said,  “ I’ll  break  his  head!”  Other  ob- 
servations of  a similar  kind  I would  dispose  of  in  the  same  way' ; but  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  two  letters  which  the  prisoner  put  in  evidence — one  dated  April  26,  containing  a most 
malignant  strain  of  expressions  towards  the  deceased,  and  another  of  an  earlier  date.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  is  attempted  to  be  shown  a long  series  of  transactions  which  led  to  the 
result,  that  if  the  Jermys  could  be  murdered,  a large  property,  to  the  amount  of  many  tlionsands, 
would  come  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  which  if  they  were  living  he  could  not 
get.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  confirmed  or  weakened  by  anything  I have  said.  The  evidence 
of  this  motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  to  -which  I shall  now  call  your'  attention.  There 
were  in  London  two  claimants  to  the  Stanfield  HaU  and  other  estates,  named  Jermy  and 
Lamer.  The  prisoner  held  leases  of  two  farms  .at  Felmingham,  of  which  the  leases  avould 
expire  on  Michaelmas.  In  October  he  entered  into  a negotiation  -with  these  men  to  put 
them  into  possession  of  the  Felmingham  property,  on  the  understanding  that  they  would 
sign  an  agreement  to  give  him  a beneficial  lease  of  those  farms ; but  as  possession  could  not 
be  had  till  the  11th  of  October,  there  was  another  agreement  actually  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  which  the  agreement  of  the  3rd  of  October  contained  the  effect,*signed  subsequently. 
It  was  arranged  that  Emily  Sandford  should  come  down  to  Norwich  on  tlie  5th  of  October. 
She  was  met  by  Rush,  and  he  brought  her  over  to  Potash.  At  that  time  it  was  occupied 
by  his  son  and  son’s  wife.  She  was  taken  to  Rush’s  bedroom,  which  was  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  On  Tuesday  following  it  was  proposed  she  should  go  over  to  Norwich. 
It  was  arranged  that  Savorv,  the  servant-boy,  should  drive  her.  The  prisoner  was  to  go 
in  the  gig  with  her  to'wards  Stanfield  Hall,  where  he  said  he  wanted  to  go.  Ihey  went  as 
far  as  they  could  in  the  gig,  when  they'  got  out.  He  went  to  the  Hall.  She  waited  twenty 
minutes;  and  when  he  returned,  he  said  he  had  not  finished  his  business  with  Mr.  Jermy, 
but  hoped  he  should  do  so.  His  Lordship  then  read  his  notes  of  the  subsequent  evidence  of 
Emily  Sandford  as  to  the  copies  of  papers  which  she  made  at  Rush’s  request  while  at  Nor- 
ivich.  His  Lordship  then  read  the  papers,  and  commented  on  them  with  great  care  and 
minuteness,  during  which  he  ■was  several  times  interrupted  by  the  prisoner.  If  those  papers 
had  been  prepared  before  the  murder,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  any  further  motives.  The 
forgeries  could,  of  course,  have  been  detected  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Jermy ; but,  after  his 
death,  these  could  have  been  put  forward  as  genuine  deeds.  Supposing  the  wicked  designs 
Mtually  fixed  on,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  On  the  Thursday  following  the  murder,  Mr. 
Jermy  would  have  a right  to  take  possession  of  Potash.  Here,  then,  the  prisoner  is  oon- 
nected  ivith  deliberate  fraud,  and  he  waited  till  the  last*  moment  of  time  when  it  was  desi- 
rable to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  I have  looked  very  carefully  last  night  over  all  tlfe 
evidence,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  to  affect  the  credit  of  Emily  Sandford  on  these 
points,  for,  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it, 
because  it  is  admitted  by  the  prisoner.  In  her  first  depositions  she  stated  what,  if  in  cha- 
rity, we  must  not  think  to  be  a deliberate  perjury,  was  at  least  stated  with  an  intention  to 
deceive;  and  there  is  certainly  reason  for  distrusting,  though  not  disbelieving,  the  evi- 
dence of  a person  who  has  departed  from  the  truth.  (His  Lordship  then  road  his 
notes  of  the  evidence  of  Emily  Sandford  at  length,  and  compared  it  witli  her 
depositions  as  he  ■went  along.)  Looking  at  the  case  chronologically,  you  have  a 
strong  motive  pressing  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  to  get  rid  of  the  Mr.  Jermy'. 

before  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  murder  him  to  make 
the  torged  documents  available,  he  was  murdered.  He  was  seen  by  five  people, 
four  of  whom  say  that  it  was  Rush,  though  disguised.  On  that  night  he  was  from  home 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  He  confessed  that  there  was  something  on ; ho  was 
greatly  agitated  on  his  return,  and  told  the  woman  he  was  living  with  fliat  he  was  only  out 
minutes.  Before  the  magistrates  he  gave  no  explanation,  but  now  he  come  out  with  the 
story  yon  have  thi.3  day  heard  for  the  first  time.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  dress  he  was  out 
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in  that,  night  has  been  made  away  witli.  He  confessed  that  he  had  burned  the  green  frock 
and  the  pair  of  boots  in  his  bedroom  were  not  accounted  for.  Do  these  things  not  convince 
you  that  lie  did  the  murder?  If  from  anything  that  has  been  said  you  have  doubt,  your 
verdict  must  be  Not  Guilty ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  body  of  men  to- 
conjure  up  doubts,  if  in  the  bottom  of  their  conscience  they  feel  none. 

The  Jurj'  then  retired. 

The  prisoner,  during  the  entire  charge,  sat  with  his  head  forward,  and  his  hands  resting  on 
the  front  of  the  dock.  His  face  wore  a drowsy  expression  of  fatigue  and  vacant  ferocity. 

After  an  absence  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  the  Jury  returned,  and,  to  the  usual 
question,  “ How  say  you,  gentlemen,  GUILTY,  or  NOT  GUILTY?" 

The  Foreilvx,  amidst  breathless  silence,  returned  the  verdict,  GUILTY. 

The  Prisoner,  in  a deep  tone  of  voice,  said,  “ I am  innocent,  all  the  same ; and  God 
Almighty  knows  it.”  His  expression,  however,  never  changed  for  a moment,  and  he  retained 
to  the  close  the  same  listless,  sullen  look  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  Judge’s  charge. 

Baron  Rolfe  then  put  on  the  black  cap,  and,  amidst  profound  silence,  proceeded  to  pass 
upon  the  prisoner  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law.  He  spoke  in  a tone  of  slow  and  measured 
solemnity ; and  the  severe  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  power  of  his  language,  produeed 
the  profoundest  impression.  He  said:  James  Blomfield  Rush,  after  atrial  unusually  pro- 
tracted, you  have  been  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of  wilful  murder — a crime  the  highest  any 
human  being  can  perpetrate  on  another — the  deepest  under  any  circumstances  of  extenuation ; 
but  I re,gret  to  say  that  in  your  case  there  is  everything  which  could  add  a deeper  dye  to 
guilt  the  most  horrible.  It  appears  from  fetters  which  you  yourself  put,  in  that 
to  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  your  malice  you  owe  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude.  You  commenced  a career  of  crime  by  endeavouring  to  cheat  your 

landlord;  you  followed  it  up  by  making  the  unfortunate  girl  whom  you  had  seduoed  the  tool 
whereby  you  should  commit  forgery ; and,  having  done  that,  you  terminated  your  guilty 
career  by  the  murder  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  your  friend  and  benefactor.  More  cannot  be 
said.  It  unfortunately  sometimes  happens  that  great  guilt  is  too  nearly  connected  with 
something  that  is  calculated  to  dazzle  the  mind ; but,  fortunately,  in  your  case  you  have 
made  vice  as  loathsome  as  it  is  terrible.  There  is  no  one  who  witnessed  your  conduct 
during  the  trial,  and  who  heard  the  evidence  produced,  who  ivill  not  feel  as  the  result 
of  that  evidence  that  you  must  quit  tliis  world  by  an  ignominious  death,  an  object  of  un  - 
mitigated abhorrence  to  every  well-regulated  mind.  I shrink  not  from  making  this  state- 
ment, in  order  to  point  out  to  you  the  position  in  which  you  now  stand.  To  society,  it  must 
be  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  what  jmur  conduct  may  be  during  the  few  remaining  days 
of  life  that  remain  to  you.  No  concealment  of  the  truth  in  which  you  may  continue  to  per- 
severe, will  cast  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  propriety  of  the  verdiet  No  confession 
you  can  make,  can  add  a taper  light  to  the  broad  glare  of  daylight  guilt  disclosed  against  you. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  soeiety  is  concenied,  the  conduct  you  may  pursue  is  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ; but  to  yourself  it  may  be  all-important ; and  I can  only  conjure  you,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  interest,  that  you  employ  the  short  space  of  life  that  yet  remains  to  you,  in 
endeavouring  by  penitence  and  prayer  to  reconcile  yourself  to  that  offended  God,  before  whom 
you  are  shortly  to  appear.  In  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  the  Almightj',  not  only  ismuch 
evil  permitted,  but  much  guilt  is  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  It  is,  perhaps,  presumptuous, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  the  development  of  any  particular  crime ; 
but  one  has  felt  at  times  a satisfaction  in  making  such  investigations ; aud  I cannot  but 
remark  that  if  you  had  performed  to  that  unh.ippy  girl  the  promise  you  made  to  her,  the 
policy  of  the  law,  which  seals  the  lips  of  a wife  in  any  proceeding  against  her  husband,  might 
perhaps  have  allowed  your  guilt  to  go  unpunished. 

The  Prisoner  : I did  not  make  that  promise. 

The  Judge  ; You  have  been  convicted  on  testimony  eo  clear,  that  observation  and  comment 
are  unnecessary.  Having  conjured  you  to  employ  the  small  portion  of  life  which  re- 
mains to  you  in  that  which  can  alone  interest  you  now,  I have  to  remind  you  that  human 
interests  are  for  yon  at  an  end.  I will  only  add  my  earnest  hope  that  the  only  social 
right  that  remains  to  you — that  of  entire  seclusion — may  be  granted,  and  that  no  morbid 
sensibility  to  guilt,  nor  any  idle  curiosity  of  the  vulgar,  may  be  suffered  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  murderer’s  cell,  or  to  raise  a factitious  interest  in  that  in  which  you  are  alone 
concerned.  It  remains  for  me  to  pronounce  upon  you  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law — that 
you  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  place  from  which  you  came,  and  tlionce  to  the  place  of 
execution ; and  that  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  afterwards 
that  your  body  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  in  which  you  are  confined,  and 
may  the  Almight}'  have  mercy  on  your  soul  1 tt  j t • 

The  Prisoner,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  was  immediately  removed.  He  preserved  his- 
firmness  to  the  last,  and,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  dock,  closely  guarded  by  turnkeys,  was- 
observed  by  several  gentlemen  who  stood  near  him  to  smile. 


Aft. 
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